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PREFACE 


The importance of the centairy following the (destruc- 
tion of the Chauhana kingdom in 1190 A.D. needs little 
stressing. After the A:^b and Ghaznawide preiimi- 
naries the Ghoride conquest planted the Muslim Turks 
OTer North India, firmly determined to settle and rule 
ill the country’-. They became instrumental in the 
diffusion of those cultural elements of Islam which were 
to dominate Indian life for several centuries. And, yet, 
underlying the new values, was the continuity of Indian 
institutions and waj^s of life which the new rulers had 
little equipment or desire to drastically alter. TTie 
vanquished Hindu powers never forgave them and 
sorely tried their resources at a time when the Mongol 
barbarian consumed all their energy. Their empiricism, 
however, proved a great asset and by compromise and 
improvization they brought the foundation-process to a 
successful close. But in so doing they lost their trans- 
Indian affiliations and environment entered to outline the 
culture-pattern that is India of to-day and of yesterday. 
As initiating the medieval age of India the 13th century 
of the Chi-istian era, therefore, holds the key to her 
histoiy. 

In the following pages is presented a study of this 
age of transition. My source materials had of necessity 
to bte maudy those of the conquerors but I can claim 
to have neglected or failed to co-ordinate no Indimi 
evidence, epigraphic, numismatic or literary. 

A common term for the Delhi sultans I have substi- 
tuted by Memeluke, for, while it <x)rrectly conveys their 
original status, it is yet free from the inexactifa:^ 
implied by the term slave. 
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To critics I owe an explanation for what may be 
called miscientific method of transci-ibing non-English 
words. My defence is convenience, convenience 
for the reader and for the printers. Besides, the 
use of diacritical marks has always seemed to me tt) 
smack a little of pedantry for, to the scholar familiar 
with the language, they are unnecessary, and to one md 
knowing it, tliey are equally useless except to sho\v 
off the author’s knowledge. Except for the philologist 
and tlae precisian, phonetic approximation, I feel, must 
remain the easiest, because the most natural, means of 
rendemg foreign words. For place names which, with 
their admittedly phonetic inaccuracies, have ahnost 
become, part of the English language, I have retained 
the spelling used in the gazetteers except for Slathurah 
and Awadh whose anglicised pronunciations are too 
atrocious to be, used. 

There has occurred a rather irritatingly large number 
of printing errors. For this my faulty proof-reading 
is as much responsible as wartime congestion in the 
press where metals have to be speedily released, some- 
times at the cost of accuracy. 

Among those whose valued help I have to acknowledge 
I must mention Dr. C. C. Davies of Oxford, formerly 
of London University, whose unfailing courtesy and 
expert advice greatly eased what at the beginning 
appeared a forbiddingly difficult task. I am also grate- 
ful to the late Sir E. Denison Ross and Mr. W. H. 
Moreland for providing facilities and helping me 
solve problems. Mr. Nelson Wright veiy kindly 
read through my chapter on the coinage and 
«iade important corrections. I must also thankfully 
acknowledge the courtesy of Mr. Hasan Barani, 
advocate of Bulandshalir in, allowing me to see and 
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make use of Muiz^uddin’s Firman. Jo iny 
H K Dutt and Professor H. C. Kayelunvdlmi y . 
Laiiy indebted for advice and suggestions, kor .nnny 
ot kindness in the various stages >>l the >u>ik 1 imi- 
also render ttanks to my fricmls Dn » «(.. , I , n 

and Mr. Muhibbul Hasan Ivhtui. 1 ^ 

deep obligatkm to my pupil and friend Abdu 
Maied, M.A., who, cheerfully and at a great eos. 
of time and comfort, imdenvent the tedium ol prepar- 
ing the index. 1 n T\r A 1 , 1 , 

And, finally, I must record my gratitude to M. At 

Taher and the late Abul Mohsin for all they have been 
to me, a gratitude too deep for elaboration or ionnal 

acknowledgment. 


A. B. BI. Hahibullah. 

Calcutta University. 

September, 15th, 1945. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Intboductory 

strange faith came to India with the Turkish 
conquerors. Almost simultaneously with political 
conquests in the seventh centuiy Islam began to find 

Islam's early in India’s western coast, 

eojitaet with where Arab merchants, familier for 

India: the tajik, , . , . t ,, 

centuries, continued, even as Muslims, 
to receive warm welcome. Princes, anxious to 
improve their commercial prosperity, accorded 
generous treatment to the people who commanded 
the main trade routes of the civilized world. 
Bearded men in longskirted tunics, congregating, 
for prayer at fixed intervals, in a rectangular 
building which contained no idols, and adhering 
to no caste niles, presented a sight whose novelty wore 
off "with the passage of time. As they established colo- 
nies and multiplied, they became an integral part of the 
population. IMoving with his wares in the country, the 
' Tajik ■’ added a new pattern of culture and a new 
channel of intellectual conunerce. He enjoyed the 
liberty of preaching his faith, though direct conver- 
sion at the beginning must have been rare; an early 
report, quoted by a tenth centuiy geogi-apher, com- 
plains that Islam had not made a single convert in 
Indiah But a permeation of its cultural ideas was 
inevitable; to the natives, particularly of the lower class, 
the Muslim symbolised prosperity and emancipation, 

3^ Quoted m Naioax, Arad geographer htumledgei of South India, p. I OS. 
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To the efforts of these merchant-missionaries is to be 
ascribed the formation of the earliest community of 
Indian Mussahnans2) 

Nor was the invasion of Sind an isolated or fortuitous 
military event. With the Arab merchantmen came 
patrol boats and survey parties; the 
The Smd affair suffered a seabome attack 

in the second Caliph’s reign; armed ships convoying 
the merchant vessels, kept probing the shore defences. 
From the Mekran frontier recconoitering expeditions 
finally developed into a detennined advance through 
the border kingdoms of ‘ Kabul and Zabul ’ to culminate 
in M,uhammud b. Qasim’s victories^ 

;5ut the Arab was not destined to raise Islam to be 
a political force in India. Whatever its cultural impli- 
cations, politically, the Sind affair led to a dead end. It 
touched only a fringe of the Indian t'ontinent and the 
faint stirrings it produced wei’e soon forgotten. In the 
Islamic Commonwealth the Arab soon began to loose 
ground ; geography stood in the way of his expansion in 
India; and by the tenth century, his conquering role 
having been played out, the Indian princes recognised 
in him only the enterprising and adaptable merchant 
of old) 

CTo win a soverign state for the faith in India was a 
task for which history selected the Turk, a race whose 
own conversion was still incoimplete and whose forte 
was the sword. He brought boundless 
The Turk. energy, an all-pen’^ading racialism and 

the fierce orthodoxy of a neo-convert. He drank deep 
at the wefl bf Persian edlture but he possessed 
neither the Persian’s grace and imagination nor the 
Arab’s fine senibflity of mind. He was grossly mater- 

\mfln, of action. The 
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Arab’s fiery enthusiasm produced only a faint echo in his 
heart and, though good-natured and jovial, he could at 
times, like his distant Mongol kinsmen, be almost devoid 
of hinnan sentiments. To him, Islam was only a weapon, 
a weapon of decoration and of offence. It raised his 
status as a member of the most progressive world com- 
munity and opened the way to jrower and to riches. 
But he was not a barbarian; he detested the uncouth 
Mongols of Tartary. He was sensitive to beauty, 
justice and to humanism and learning; and amazing 
was his transformation. From the rude horsemen, 
galloping in the steppes, to the poetry-loving patrons 
of Firdousi and Khusrau seems a vast change but all 
this was accomplished in less than a hundi-ed years. For 
a nomadic, fighting race to be the protector of all that 
was best in Islamic culture when the Mongols enveloped 
all Asia in a whirlwind of destruction, is no mean 
achievement^ 

t^uch were the people on whom fell the mantle of the 
Arabs. From the eighth century a vast shifting of 
population Avas in progress in Central Asia, 
and in successive waves the Seljuq, the Ghuzz, 
the Khitai, the Ilbari and the Qarlugh tribes 
of the Turkish i*ace spread over the Islamic lands. They 
established kingdoms and empires and on pressure from 
behind, yielded and moved further afield. Thus they 
overran Iran, Iraq, Afghanistan and India, only to loose 
ground once more to the final wave of immigrants, the 
Mongol|) 

fey the tenth century the Turk was in military contact 
with the Indian principality beyond the Indus, the 

OtoTOAride Hindu ShaWya kingdom of Kabul. 

iaTsisiiai. Within a little^ over fifty years df 

the estabIMinaent of Gliasmi prhmpality fejftt 
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kingdom was wiped out of existence and 
Turkish dominion was extended to the Ravi. Far 
to the east of the Indus, a Muslim power was 
thus established, which, unlike the Arab colonists of 
Sind, soon found the key to the geography of India and 
threatened the approaches to the Gangetic valley. For 
nearly two centuries the Ghaznawides rided over the 
Punjab and became an integral part of India’s political 
map. Hindusthan became the next objective. And 
great was the concern of the Indian Princes. The 
" Hammim ’ became the symbol of a mighty aggressor, 
and it looked as if the House of Mahmud would 
enthrone Islam in the heart of Aryavartd.} 

That honour, however, was not to be theirs. In the 
third generation from Mahmud his c.entral Asian 
Empire was rolled up by the Seljuqs. Fresh erruption 
from Turkistan, family feuds and incompetence, 
coupled with the rise of their erstwhile Shansabani 
vassals from the mountain fortress of Ghor, compelled 
the latter Ghaznawides to fall back on their Indian 
possession. Even if resources permitted, expansion on 
the East and consequent war with the Rajputs would 
be ill advised when Ghor was in perpetual hostility. 
Instead, they compromised and made alliance with the 
Indian Princes^ 

^t was thus left to the Shansabanis, an obscure 
dynasty of mixed origin to complete the process. They 
replaced the Ghaznawides, and though Central 
Asia received their first attention, 
devitalised and warring Hindusthan 
was found easier to overrun. Wave 
after wave of Turkish adventurers came from the North 
and along the road which now lay open to India’s 
richest provinces to iSi congenial employment, pros- 
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parity and means to win fame. Within a span of 
fifteen years mighty princes from 'the Siwalikh to 
Bengal were laid low and improvised mosques pro- 
clamed the installation of Islam as the ruling faith. 

But to overrun was not to make permanent conquest. 
That was a protracted affair and took a whole century. 
Rajputs got over the initial blow; Turkish factio;us- 
ness rearded progress; like a tornado Changiz Khan 
swept over Asia and cut the Turks from their home- 

s<3ope of present Through perseverant. statesmaii- 

work; the Meme- ship and luck, howevei*, the Turk 
escaped the fate of his , Arab pre- 
decessor and was able to provide a solid foundation to 
Muslim rule. In this work of initial amsolidation the 
Memeluke Stiltans played a vital role. They preserv’-- 
ed the kingflom from destruction and the Khaljis only 
fulfilled a historical task when they expanded and made 
it an ampire.) 

As the founders of Muslim rule in India the 
Memeluke sultans thus deserve greater respect and 
closer study than have so far been devoted. The 
centu^ witnessed not only the gradual shaping of a 
State-system, but also the beginnings of many of the 
factors that constituted the composite culture and 
society , of medieaval India. The brilliance of the 
Moghuls has tended to obscure the no less reiharkable 
epoch of their predecessors; a balanced judgment, 
however can only proceed from a closer study to which 
the following pages are devoted. 
yPaucity of original materials may, however, to some 
extent, account for the neglect shown to 
this period, but a careful search will 
yield encouraging results. ; 

For the history of Centrd Asia and the rise of the. 
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Shansabani dynesty of Ghor, the Kamilut-Twarih of 
Sheikh Abdul Hasan b. Abul Karain as-Shaibani, 
known as Ibnul Asir, stands out pre- 
Geflerai histories The author who lived in 

Mesopotamia,^ and completed his work in 628/1230, was 
contemporary to many of the events narrated in the 
last two volumes of his work. He used a critical judg- 
ment in utilising his sources of infornmtion with the 
result that rarely has his account been found wrong or 
unconfirmed. This however can not be said tif his 
notices of Indian afEairs which, though remarkably 
correct in dates and essential f acts, are adxni ttedly based 
on hearsay which thus taints the details of his narrative. 
He is however valuable in so far as he confirms other 
sources. In some places he supplies interesting expla- 
nations or details which, though not mentioned by other 
authorities, appear to be correct. The RaMtus-Sudur of 
Najmuddin Abu Haker Muhmmad b. Ali ar-Hawandi, 
is a valuable history of the later Seljuqs of Iraq, whose 
hnal extinction the author lived to see. Although 
Ataul Mulk Juwaini, the author of the famous Tarikh 
Kusha-i-Jmiomm, must have tlrawn from these 
two soureees, his work, completed in the year 658/1260, 
is invaluable for tte history of Central Asia in the 13th 
century from the conquests of Changi'/. Khan. He held 
a high administrative office in Baghdad under Hulaku 
and was in a position to use Mongol official documents. 
His work is thus the first detailed and authentic accoujit 
of the Mongol conquests in Western Asia. He is pro- 
Mongol in his attitude— for he wrote to commemorate 
the reign of Mangu Khan — ^but the account is singularly 
free from inaeeumcies. Like all other central Asian 
writers, however, his notices of India are meagre and 
made cmly in connection with either the Shansab&nis 
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or the fugitive Khwarizmi Prince, J akluddin. The same 
may be said of a few other histories written outside 
India during the century. Of these, the Simt-i- 
Jakiluddm Mangbarni, by Nuruddin Mohammad 
Zaidari, Nessawi, a friend and companion of the fugi- 
tive prince, cmnpleted in 1240 A.D., is important as 
supplying valuable detail of the prince’s activity in 
India. The work is extremely biassed in favour 
of its hero, and presents a distorted picture of the 
conditions in 'w'hich Jalaluddin appears all the 
more brilliant. The Nizamut-Ttvm-ikk of Abu 
Said Abdullah b. Abul Hassan al-Baizawi, the 
celebrated commentator of the Quran, com- 
pletefl in 674/1294, hardly deserv’^es mention not 
only for its extremely brief account of the Ghorides and 
the Sultans of Delhi, but also for its grossly inaccurate 
statements which were evidently based on rumours and 
tales. Of the histories written eai'ly in the 14th 
century, mention should be made of the I'arikk-i- 
Wnssaf, by Abdullah b. Fazlullah Shirazi, written 
bctw^een 1300 and 1328 A.D. It is a conti- 
nuation of Jxiwaini’s history» of the l^longols and 
begins with the later years of Maugu Khan’s 
reign. India finds only casual reference in coui’se of 
the account of the JMongol conquest, and yet the work 
throws light on Slongol activities on the Indian frontier. 
In one i>lace it furnishes a valuable infomiation respect- 
ing the relation of Mahmud’s government with Mangu 
Khan and su,pports the account of the official chronicle 
of Delhi. Its notice of the history of the Sultans of 
Delhi is however, unreliable; only from the time of 
the Khaljis the account begins to be tolerably free 
from errors. Containing ahnost the same matter 
relating to India is Hie pnivqrs^ histcay df I?a«hiduddin 
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called <J amiut-Tarikh, completed in 1310 A.D. Valu- 
able as the work is for the contemporary history of 
Central Asia, its account of the rulers of Delhi is hardly 
more dependable than that of Wassaf, from whom it 
quotes extensively. Equally imperfect is another work 
of the same period called Tankh-i-BimgitL imtten in 
1817 A.D. by Abul Fazl. b. Muhammad al-Binagiti. 
and dedicated to Sultan Abu Said of Persia. It is a 
general history of the world but in reality is nothing 
more than an abridgment of Rasbiduddin’s Jnmint- 
Tmarikh, which it follows in all its errors and is thus of 
no material help. The Tarihh-i-Ghizidah, completed in 
730/1329 by HamdulTah Mastaufi QaKwihi, is however, 
a more helpful history. It has been considered to rank 
among the best general histories of the East, but its 
usefulness for the history of India is confined to its brief 
though generally accurate account of the Ghaznawides, 
Shansabanis and the sultans of Delhi. Except for the 
Ghorides, for whom it supplies some interesting 
details, the value of the work, so far as facts and dates 
are concerned, is merely corroborative. Of later his- 
tories written outside India, mention may be made of the 
Mni/jmal-i-FmiM, a chronological ctwnpendiera of promi- 
nent events composed about the middle of the 15th 
century by Fasihuddin Ahmad b. Muhammad Fasihi 
al-Khafi, the Bmmtv,s-S<ifa of Mir Khvand completed 
in 1498, the Habibus~Sijj<tr and the Khuhmtul-Akhhar 
of his grandson, Khwand Amir, — compiled in 1528. 
Mention should also be made of the Tankh-i-Alfi, com- 
piled by a board of editors under the direction of Akbar 
and brought down to 1682, the thousandth year from 
the death of the Prophet. The authors took great pain 
in utilising all available sources with care and discretion. 
The sultans of Delhi, hoiwever, find onlv casual men- 
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lion, for the work is mainly concerned with the history 
of Central Asia and is arranged in a strictly chronologi- 
cal order. An anonymous work entitled Eauzatul-Jimiat 
written in the 15th century, though mainly a historical 
and toix)graphical account of the city of Herat under 
the Kurt dynasty founded by Ruknuddin, gives some 
useful details respecting Mongol operations on the 
Indian border in the 13th century. 

Apart from these works which are only supplemen- 
tary in value, our chief original literary sources are very 
few in number. The earliest among 
Original sources, them is the of Hasan 

Kizahii, completed towards the end of 
lltutmish’s reign. It contains a narration of the chief 
military events of the years 588-626/1192-1228, and 
although extremely florid and ornamental in style, is 
generally correct in the minimum of facts which it 
embodies. The author came to India soon after the 
conquest of Delhi and commenced his work early in the 
reign of Aibak to whom the first part of the work was 
dedicated. Except one in the India Office, all the 
existing manuscripts of the work are defective in one 
place or another, and none of them contains the last 
portion covering the years 614 to 626/1217-1228, which 
Elliot quoted, in his extracts, from a copy in the posses- 
sion of Nawab Ziauddin of Lohani. Extremely valu- 
able for the early history of the conquest and indepen- 
dent of the Tajul Maasir, is the historical portion con- 
tained in the Introduction to the book of geneologies 
of Faklmiddin JMubarakshah, recently discovered and 
edited by Denison Ross. The author, who was a learned 
man of repute in the court of Ghazni and later of Delhi, 
wrote another history of the Ghorides in verse which, 
though mentioned by Minhaj-i-Siraj, unfortunately 
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does not appear to be any longer extent. Another of his 
works, entitled Adabul Harh was-Shujaat and dedieat- 
to Iltutmish, has been preserved and supplies useful 
details about the government and military organisation 
of the newly established kingdom of Delhi. The famous 
colleetion of stories entitled by 

Nuruddin Muhammad Aufi, and dedicated to the icazir 
of Iltutmish, is useful only in its preface Avherc 
Iltutmish’s military operations against Qubachah in 
(>2.5/1227 are described and of which the author was an 
eye witness. For a connected contemporary account of 
the period, however, we are mainly dependant on the 
^'abaqat-i-Nmiri of JMinhajuddin Abu Umar b. 
Sirajuddin al-Juzjani, completed in 658/1260. It is a 
general history of the world but its value consists in 
its first-hand account of the Shansabani conquests in 
India and the subsequent history of the new kingdom 
in which the author held high ecclesiastical and judicial 
offices. He was not only a contemporary, but also an 
actual participater in some of the events narrated in 
the work, wlhich consequently suffers from personal 
prejudice. He is extremely biassed towards the 
Ghorides and the dynasty of Iltutmish and in many 
places conceals facts unfavourable to his patron Ulugh 
Khan and the Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud to whom the 
w'ork is dedicated. Although generally correct with 
regard to facts, he is very sparing in supplying details 
and in some places makes contradictory statements. 
Nevertheless its value as our main original source can 
hardly be over estimated. Although the author is 
known to have lived till the accession of Balban, it is 
unfortunate that he did not continue his history down 
to the death of Mahmud. Iffie history of the period 
from 658/1260 to 664/1265 is thus left a perfect blailk 
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which has not been filled up by any subsequent writer. 
Ferishta mentions a work by Ainuddin Bijapuri, en- 
titled Mulhiqat-i'Tahaqat-i-Nmiri, from which he draws 
some of his informations not found in any other known 
history. But neither the Mulhiqat nor its author is 
known at the present day. Ferishta quotes from 
another author, named Sadar Jahan Gujrati, the name 
of whose work is equally unknown. For the rest of the 
period, conseqpently, we are exclusively dependent on 
Ziauddin Barani, the author of Tarihh-i-Firozskahi, 
completed in 1359 and dedicated to Firoz Tughluq. 
Although he claims to have resumed the history from 
where Minhaj-i-Siraj left off, his account opens with 
the first year of Balban’s reign. The work is anecdotal 
in character and is verj’^ deficient in date.s and details. 
He is guilty of distortion of facts and of colouring the 
account with his own personal opinions. He is fond of 
long discourses which he puts in the mouth of the his- 
torical personages and thus strains after effect. Hi.s 
work can hardly be called a chronicle in the real sense of 
the term for facts which, in themselves, are scanty in a 
work of 600 pages and covering a period of nearly 
hundred years, are not objectively narrated as in the 
Tabaqat-i-Nasiri. They are presented in a manner 
designed to suit the particular character in which he 
wants to reveal the eight sultans treated in the book. 
The account of Balban’s reign, for example, is not a 
faithful chronicle of events but a character-study in 
which he is made to appear more as a doctrinaire than 
as a practical statesman. This method of treating 
history is illustrated by another of his work, namely 
Fatmmh-i-Jahmdari wuitten early in the 14th century 
in which he preaches his own views about the govern- 
mental policy and which are identical with those which 
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Balhan is reported to have held. Barani was, however, 
a deligent recorder of administrative details. Ha'v ing 
held offices in the government, possibly in the revenue 
department, he shows an interest in agrarian ailairs 
though his remarks are sometimes ambignous and dis- 
appointingly scrappy. 

With Barani our original sources come to an end. 
Casual but some times extremely illuminating refer- 
ences to political and social life are found in a series ot 
contemporary writings which are pro- 
fessedly non-historical. Among them, 
writings. poetical Avorks of Amir Khusrau, a 

contemporary of Barani, contain interesting side-lights 
on contemporary events and personages. Some ot his 
qasidahs addressed to the leading men ot the court are 
usually helpful. He Avas a favourite courtier of Prince 
Muhammad, the eldest son of Balban, after whose death 
he took service in the court of Kaiqubad. At the latter s 
request he composed the poem entitled ^ira/ifius~S<id(ivti, 
describing Kaiqubad’s meeting with his father. In his 
preface to the poem entitled Ashiqa, he gives brief 
remnie, of the histoiy of the sultans of Delhi up to 
Alauddin Khalji. Valuable informations respecting 
the working of the govennnental machineiy and also 
about some of the expeditions are found in his 
Khmmvi, Avhidh, though admittedly written to exhibit 
his literary skill and ingenpity, yet embodies the subs- 
tance of some actual letters and finmms. Of the 
same value and interest is another of his work named 
MathuUAnmar, which throws light on contemporary 
manners and society. His friend, Amir Hasan, com- 
piled a record of the sayings of the celebrated saint, 
Nkamuddin, under each day and edited them with the 
title of Famadid-Wmmid. Although the emphasis is 
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mainly on the spiritual side of the talks, the anecdotes 
and stories related by the saint about his contemporaries 
are extremely interesting. Of similar interest are, (a) 
Dalilul Are fin, a collection of the sayings of Muinuddin 
Chishti, by his disciple, the faomus Qutbuddin 
Bakhtiyar Kaki; (b) the Asrarul Auliya, a 
memoir of Fariduddin Shakarunj,, compiled by 
his disciple and son-in-law; (c) the Rauzatul Aqtab, 
an account of the teachings of Qutbuddm Kaki by 
Muhammad Bulaq; and (d) the Eaheitul Muhebbm, 
a memoir of Nizamuddin Chishti by his devot' 
ed disciple, the poet Amir Khusrau. Another work of 
a similar nature entitled BaJiatnl Qulub, — a collection 
of the sayings of Fariduddin Shakargunj by Nizam- 
uddin Chishti, may also be mentioned. Later works 
dealing with the lives of the saints based on the above- 
mentioned compilations are (a) the Miraiul Abrar by 
Husamuddin Manikpuri written about 1665; (b) the 
Akhbarul Akhiar by Abdul Haqq Dehlavi, cornpleleti 
in the reign, of Jehangir; (c) Siaml Arefin by Hamid b. 
Fazlullah, written in 1535; and (d) the Safmatul 
AuUya by Jahan Ara, daughter of Shahjahan. 

Among proper histories written in the 14th and 15th 
centuries, the versified history, entitled F'Utuhus-Salatm 
by an author liaving tlie pen^ name of Isami, ‘and 
dompleted in 1348, supplies a great deal of interest- 
ing though unconfirmed details. It has recently been 
edited by A. M. Husain. Although one finds it diffi- 
cult to share the editor’s enthusiasm 

Later works. usefuhiess Can not be 

denied. It is contemporary with pBarani’s work, 
and, but for its concession to the needs of 
poetry, should claim equal attention. It still 
awaits proper evaluation specially in the portions 
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relating to the 13th century. The Kitabur-EaMah of 
the famous Moorish traveller, Ibn Battutah, completed 
towards the middle of the 14th century is not so valu- 
able for our period as it is for Tughhiq history, since 
its references to the earlier history of the Sultanate are 
evidently bazaar stories and are not only unconfirmed 
but in some places demonstrably wrong. The Tarikh-i- 
MuharakshfiM. of Yahia b. Ahmed b. Abdullah Sirhindi, 
completed in 1434, although mainly based on the works 
mentioned above, gives some additional information for 
which however no authority is cited. Of the histories 
compiled during the Mughal period, mention must be 
made of the Tabaqat-i'Akbari by Niza- 
muddin Bakhshi, the Mwitakhabut-Twarikh of 
Abdul Qadir Budaoni, and the Guhhmi-l- 
IhrioMmi, commonly known as the Tarikh- 
i-Eerishta, by Muhammad Qasim b. Hindu Khan, 
dedicated to Ibrahim: Adil Shah of pBi.iapur. While 
the first two works are merely reproductions of 
the primary authorities discussed above, F erishta utilised 
other sources. Only in a few instances have his state- 
ments been found incorrect; he is certainly accurate and 
more scientific in his treatment of facts than others of 
his line though he is prone to be a little imaginitive. In 
any case, he does not deser\% Raverty’s uncharitable 
remarks. Of even greater value is another history of 
the Mughul period named Zafar-le-walihi, by Haji 
Dabir written in Arabic towards the end of J eliangir’s 
reign. The work is ostensibly a history of Gujrat but 
it traces the course of Muslim history from the earliest 
times in India, and has been edited by Denison Ross 
w^th the title of An Arabic History of Gujrat. 
In so far as the 13th century is concerned, it is, 
however, only » carefully abridged translation of 
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Prorincial 

histories. 


the earlier accounts though a few other unnamed 
authors also seem to have been consulted. 

Coming to the provincial histories, notice should he 
taken of the Tarikh-i-Mmumi of 
ISIuhammad Masum, written in the 
reign of Akbar, which gives some addi- 
tional information respecting the early history of Sintl, 
specially of the local Sumra and Sununa tribes of Lower 
Sind. The account, however, differs in many details 
from other works like the Tankh-i-Tahiri of Tahir 
Muhammad Nisyani b. Syed Hasan, of Thattah, com- 
pleted in 1620 and dedicated to Jehangir. This work is 
useful only for its account of the Sumras, 

though it is disjointed and does not state its 
authority. The Tuhfatul-Kimm, a general his- 
tory of the east from the earliest times to the 
18th century by Mir Ali Sher Qaani, of Thattah, 
partly confirms the accounts of Mir Masum and 
Tahir Nisyani, though it also does not state its source. 
The traditional account of the fortress of Gwalior since 
its foundation is contained in the Gxvalior Namah of 
Hiraman IMunshi completed in the 12th year of 
Aurangzeb’s reign. Much of the account is evidently 
legendary and, at its best, has only a corroborative 
value. The same may be said of a local history of 
Jammu entitled jBaj Darmhani, by Ganesh Das 
iBadrah written in 1847. It is liardly worth the confi- 
dence placed in it by Raverty, since it is based entirely 
on such unreliable and legendary accounts as the 
Prithviraja Basaii^ and none -of the statements regarding 
the ancient dynasty of J ammu finds confiimation in the 
chronicles of Kashmir or, in fact, in any of the earlier 
works. BXention should also be made in connection 
with provincial histories of the Miyasms-Saldtm by 
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Ghulam Husain Salim, completed in 1768, purporting 
to be a histoiy of IBengal from the Muslim conquest. 
Although the author appears to have used the existing 
histories, he was able to exercise very little discrimina- 
tion and as such has incorporated not a few unauthorised 
and erroneous statements in his account of the 13th 
century. 

Among works throwing light in the administrative 
practices, veiy few treatises belong to this- period. But 
Muslim governmental institutions, methods and notions 
have a continuity whose full comprehen- 
Lmlw raiL cau ouly proceed from a study of 

such works as al-MhAvardi’s AhJmmiis- 
Sultmuyyah — a tenth century ti’eatise on Abbaside 
state-craft, and the Siymat Namnh, (discourses 
on the art of government and politics) by the 
prime minister of the Seljuq king, Malikshah, 
named Nizamul Mulk of Tus. Books on Muslim 
jurisprudence like the Wiqayah, also have a 
bearing on the subject, for all Muslim legal 
institutions and practices have a basic uniformity. Of 
those written specifically in our period in India, the 
Adabul Hnrb and the Fatawa-i-Jahmidari have already 
been mentioned. The Fiqh Firozshahi, originally com- 
piled by one Yaqub but revised and enlarged by an 
anonymous author and dedicated to Firuz Tughluq, is 
of considerable interest as it embodies, like the Fatmsa- 
i-Alarngiri, current legal practices which are not alwaj^s 
found to be in conformity Avith the standard Avorks of 
jurisprudence; it is thus a key to the understanding of 
the extent to which state practices were being secular, - 
ised. Of no inconsiderable use, though not strictly 
contemporary, are al-Qalqashandi’s Subhul-A’sha, an 
encyclopaedic description of the world, and Shihab- 
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Muizzuddins* 

'Firman. 


uddin Abbas’s Blasalikul-Absdr, both compiled early in 
the 14th century, wherein is found valuable account of 
Delhi administration. 

What should prove, when published, a documentary 
soui^ce of first-rate importance! is an original fi 7 'nmn of 
the Sliansabani conqueror, Muizzuddin Muhammad b. 

Sam, now in the possession of ISIr. 
Hasan Barani, advocate of Buland- 
shahr, United Provinces. It purports 
to confer offices and grant lands in settling the 
administration of Baran after its conquest from 
Chander Sen, the Dor raja, and is dated 588 A.H. 
Mr. Barani has promised its early publication; 
in the meantime he was kind enough to enable 
the author to see the document and has, at his request, 
very courteously furnished an abstract of its content.«, 
printed as an appendix to the present work. 

Exclusive dependence on Bluslim sources is apt to 
produce an unbalanced view; the mind of the conquered 
people can only be revealed by their own writings. 

Unfortunately, not many non-BIuslim 
writings of a historical nature have 
survived from those days; the few that 
we have are merely Indian counterparts of Persian 
court chronicles and make fulsome adulations of their 
hero. For many years, the Prithokaja ramu of Chanel 
Bardai, thanks to Col. Tod, enjoyed respect as a piece 
of sober history. Recent researches are increasingly 
showing it to be a good specimen of early Hindi poetry 
but useless as a historical account. 'The anonjanous 
Prithviraja-Vijaija-Kavya, believed to have been written 
during the life-time of the Chauhana prince and only a 
fragment of which has so far been discovered, is a more 
dependable work. A much more useful account is the 


Non* Muslim 
writings. 
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Hmn,mim-MahakaVi/a, recounting the aehicycinents of 
Hammira, the Chauhana ruler of Ranthambhor and a 
descendant of Prithviraja. Although written in the 
usual Rajput style of an eulogy, it supplements the 
Bluslitn chronicles in a niunber ol places^ and helps to 
form a clearer picture of the vicisitudes ot INIusliin hold 
on Rajputana. The Surj(ina-ch<int<i-h(it'tj(i of Chand i a- 
sekhara, a sixteenth century Bengali poet, continues llie 
history of the Chauhana family. Although in its earlier 
portion it reproduces Chand’s account of the Tui'kish 
contact with Rajputana, it is yet not entirely Avithout 
value. CoUections of folk stories like the Bmmdn of 
Gujrat, sometime contain useful corroborative evidence. 
Of gi’eater interest is the Eajm-ala, a continuous olKcial 
chronicle of the ruling family of l^ipperah the cailiei 
phase of Avhose history is linked up with the ItJth cents uj 
Muslim rule in Bengal. The work is in Bengali verse Jind 
from medieval times is claimctl to have been continued by 
successive generations of compilers. The Jaina writings 
of the 13th and 14th centuries, recently col- 
lected in the Pumtema Prabandha Samgrahti 
and in the A.itihusik Jaina Kavifci Sanigraha, are not 
without value for they contain incidental notices of 
pofitical affairs, and throw a very welcome light on the 
culture and religious tolerance of the Muslim conquerors. 
An interesting composition in a corrupt form ot 
Sanskrit, entitled Shicka^wbhodaya, has recently come to 
light in Bepgal. Though pronounced as a sixteenth 
century forgery, scholars agree that it contains a kernel 
of genuine history relating to early Muslim contact with 
the province in the time of Lakshmana Sena. It pro- 
fesses to recount the miraculous activities of the Muslim 
samt, lalaluddin Tabrezi. Many of the stories narrated 
.^fhave ’a dretunstahM authenticity, for |>ersonages and 
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events, illustrative of contemporary manners, that are 
mentioned, are mostly confirmed by other evidences. 
There is little doubt that the work embodies, in a sub- 
stantial measure, historical facts w'hich had passed into 
popular tradition. 


i 






CHAPTER II 


THE BACK ground: CENTRAI. ASIA. 


The century and a half tliat followed Malunud’s 
accession to the principality ot Ghazni witnessed the 
rise and fall of two great empires. The Seljuqs, who 
supplanted the Ghaznawkles in Cen- 
Deeiine of seijuq Asia\ were, during the period 

power, ^ ♦ 1 

under review, in their turn, under- 
going a process of rapid decline facilitating the 
rise of new dynasties. San jar was the last ol the 
imperial Seljuqs whose long reign could scarce conceal 
signs of the approaching end. His early triumphs over 
Ghazni^, Samarqand®, and Ghor^, were folloived by 
defeats which shook the empire to its foundation. 
The most crushing defeat came from the southern 
Turks, called Qara-Khitai by the Muslim writers, who 
had established a strong empire on the eastern bank of 
the Jaxartes and were making powerful inroads into 
Transoxiana. In 537/1187 they invaded Samarqand 
and obtained a decisive victory over Sanjar’s vassal^ 

1 The beginning of Seljuq empire can be dated from 1040, the year in 
wiiich they inflieted a resounding defeat on Masiid I, south of the Oxus. 
Qmidahf I, p. 435, 

22 In 510/1116, aacording to Ibnul Asir, X, p. 213, Sanyar successfully 
intervened in favour of Bahram in his quarrel with his step-brother Arslan, 
On his accepting Seljuq suzerainty, the former was instalied. on the Ghazni 
throne. Bahram soon repudiated the vassalage and stopped the payment 
of tribute j W he was easily reduced in 530/1135. G'uMah I, p. 458. 
Jmvaini gives the date as 629/1134^ I p. 4. 
sibnal Am, XI, p, gives a slightly difTerent account. 

4 According to FaslM, quoted Mmerty: tmm, fah, Nm,, p. 858, note I, 
even the father of Akuddin Husain of Ghor, the ‘*wot!d-bumer^ was 
Sanjar’s vassal. Alauddin himself was reduced in 54T/115E. Hinhaj 
seems to allude to this fact in his account of Alauddin's conflict with 
,gianjir. im, p. 149 and 857^8, 
sBartold: Tarhestanj p. 328. 
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Five years later, they again crossed the Jaxartes on the 
plea of aiding their Qarlugh allies who had broken in 
revolt against the Khan of Samarqand. The later 
thereupon summoned his suzerain to assistance. In 
the battle that followed Sanjar suffered the greatest 
defeat of his life and could escape only with a few 
followers’. This defeat cost him the whole of Tran- 
soxiana’’. It produced repurcussions on other parts of 
the empire as well. According to the GhizidaV, Atsiz, 
the vassal ruler of Khwarizm (Khiva) now declared 
independence and assur^ed royal titles ; he even captured 
Merv, Sanjar’s capital, which however, was easily 
recovered. The final disaster to his empire was the 
eruption of the Ghuzz from Balkh^ and his subsequent 
defeat and captivity at their hands in 548/1153. After 
four years he managed to escape but died soon®. 

Even before his death smaller states were well on 
their way to indeijendenee. The western provinces of 
Iraq, Azarbaijan and Hamadan, under the collateral 
Seljuq family of the Atabeks, were 
practically cut off from Central Asian 
politics by their quarrel with the Abbaside Calqjhs of 
Baghdad whose ambition to revive temporal power soon 
culminated in a bitter Iwstility to the Seljuqs®. 

ilbaul Asir, XI, p. 87-8. Gusidah, I, p. 487 and Sawandi, p. 172, 
plane it in 534/1140. but Juwaini, 11, p, 6, and Ibnul Asir, XI, p. 37, 
as well as Bartold: Turkestan^ p. 326, place it ia 536/114:1. 

2 Juwaini, p, 88. 

3 1. P. 487. Pot the origin of the dynasty of Khwarizm, which was 
founded by Kushtigin, a slave of Malik Shah, see Juwaini, p. 2; G^i^idah I, 
p. 486; Minhaj, pp. 234-5, however, gives an entirely dijBferent account. 
For the name Khwarizm and its capital Qurganj (modern Kunya Urgendg) 
see the article on Khwarizm in Encyclopeadia of Islaina, 

^ The Ghuzz belonged to the Turkish stock and had only recently began to 
accept Islam. See Enoy, Isl„ article on Whmzz, 

sPor details see Bartold: TurMstan, p. 329ff. 

3 The beginning of this quarrel may be traced to the early years of 
Banjar’s reign when Masud I, the Seljuq ruler of Iraq (1X34-1152) deposed 
tlie reigning Caliph and appointed his own nominee. See Ibnul Asir, X, 
pp. 270 * 2712 ' fot details, / • 
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Sanjar’s successor was forced to accept Ghuzz vassalage 
and was practically a prisoner in their hands. He 
obtained his freedom in 557/1162 only to die a prisoner 
in the hands of IMiiayjdd, a former slave of Sanjar and 
at that time the self-appointed ruler of the greater part 
of Khurasan'. 

Of supreme importance for the history of Central 
Asia at this period was the rise of Khwarizm and Ghor 
and their eventual struggle for the mastery of 

Khurasan. Atsiz, the real founder of 

Khwarizm. , , . • 

Khwarizm s greatness, was ongi- 
nally a loyal vassal of Sanjar untill jealousy 
of the latter’s courtiers drove him to open revolt in 
533/1138. Sanjar, however, easily defeated him and 
to his office appointed his nephew Sulaiman*. As soon 
as Sanjar’s back was turned, Atsiz advanced and drove 
Sulaiman out of Klnvarizm. Reference has already been 
made toi his assertion of sovereignty in 114<1 when 
Sanjar’s defeat by the Qara-Khitai^ foreshadowed the 
end of Saljuq power". Their predominance, however, 
affected Atsiz’s position also ; for his own territories 
were also overrun on this occasion and he was forced 
to pay an annual tribute of thirty tliousand gold dmara, 
— an obligation which he is said to have scrupulously 
fulfilled for the rest of his life'*. His second defeat by 
Sanjar in 538/1143, following his captime of Merv 
refeiTcd to above, failed to rid him of ambition ; for 
although he was pardoned and reinstated’, he revolted 


1 Juwaini, ii, p. 16 5 Oumdahf p. 443. Aeconling to Ibmil Aair, xi, 
p. 101 , be was onginally Sanjar slave, but Bartold: op. cit, p, assorts 
tliat he was the leader of the Ghuzz. 

2 Ibnul Asir, xi, p* 168. Juwaini, idsm, places the event hi 606/1100, but 
s Ibnul Asir, p* 37, states that Atsiz eveir concluded a friendly 

alliance with the Qara^Khitais against his suzerain) but Bartold: T'urkeslmh 
Ifi' inclined to ■ Joubt It. 

4 ’ iij g. 88, Am^tkp % p. 480. , 
s Juwaini^ op, "dt, ' 
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iiliaost iimucdiately after, and slew Sanjar’s agent. 
He even planned to assasinate liLs overlord. 
For the third time Sanjar marched to Khwarizm in 
542/ll-t7 and once again pardoned the vanquished 
rebeP. During Sanjur’s captivity at the Ghuzz 
camp, Atsiz invaded Khurasan on the pretext of freeing 
his sovereign but had to retire without effecting his real 
object. During the last few years of his life he 
desisted from open revolt but continued surreptitiously 
to extend his dominions. Before his death in 551/1156 
he had thus annexed Jand and Mankislagh and had 
imposed something like suzerainty over the Khan of 
Samarqand^. In Khurasan, hoAvever, Ghuzz pre- 
dominance impeded his progTess and favoured the 
rise of Muayyid who, pretending to champion the 
Seljuq cause, succeeded in establishing his hold on 
Neshapur, Tus and the adjacent districts. The Ghuzz 
held Merv, Sarakhs and BalkK, while Herat was under 
the possession of Aetigin, a former vassal of the Seljuqs 
and now a Ghuzz protegee. 

Il-Arslan, the successor of Atsiz, followed his 
father’s imperialist policy with steadfast resolution. 
He obtained Sanjar’s approval to his accession and was 
also recognised by Ghiyasuddin, the 

The Qara Ekitai, Seljuq Atabek of Iraq. Soon he 
managed to establish his suzerainty 
over the Ghuzz chief of Gurgan and Dihistan. and when 
in 558/1162, the chief was found making common 
cause with Muayyid with whom he had lately 
fought an indecisive battle, made it a pretext to annex 

^ IhMf p 7* ' 1 . 'f 1 1 ' 1 <! 

2 Juwaiii II, p. 10. For these periodical conflicts in which the help of 

the Qara-Khitai md the Seljnq or- m Khm^ Bhah tos mmwMy 

dotigjit by th^ two coateading partioB, see Bartold; op. m. p. , 
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the latter district^. In order to extend his inlluencc 
over Transoxiana II- Arslan, in 553/11 Id readily agieed 
to intervene in the quarrel whieh again broke out 
between the Qarlughs and the Ivhan of baniaiqand. 
The result, however, did not prove happy for him ; for 
although the dispute ended peacefully, his siding with 
the Khan of Samarqand, led to an eventual rupture 
with his father’s Qara-Khitai suzerain. By his refusal 
to continue the annual tribute, he even provoked them 
to invade his territories in 567/1172. In the engage- 
ment that followed the Khwarizm army was decisively 
beaten". This was a forcible reminder that no empire- 
building was possible in Central Asia until this infidel 
power was finally crushed ; henceforth Khwaiizin 
directed her policy to that end. Il-Arslan died early 
next year. 

In Khurasan the Khwarizm Shah failed to make much 
headway ; the Ghuzz and, late]y> the Qara-KhUal, 
arrested his efforts. His preoccupations, however, 
provided an opportunity to the rulers 

Eiso of Ghor. principality of Ghor to 

extend their power quietly at the cost of the w'ar leaders 
holding the province.. From their insignificant posi- 
tion as the chiefs of the mountain fortress of Ghor, 
they came into prominence during the reign of the 
Ghaznawide Bahram, who perfidiously murdered 
Malik Qutbuddin Hasan, a Ghuride prince who hacl 
taken refuge at his court and been manied to one of 
Bahram’s daughters^ This roused the wrath of 
Saifuddin Suri, brother of the murdered prince, who 
thereupon invaded Ghazni and drove iB^hram from the 


X Juwaim, II, p« 16* 
2 Ibnul Asir, XI, 


Wj, , 

I I'c 


p, ieS, J'tiwainijwfc®, plaees tke event in JJ 65 / 1169 , but 
Bartold uphold the above date. 
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city. He soon returned in 543/1148 and, 
advantage of the absence of the Ghoride 
sent home for the winter, siezed Saifuddin and sent his 
head to Sanjarh Alauddin Hussain, Saifuddin’s 
younger brother, then advanced on Ghazni and wreaked 
a terrible vengeance ; after plundering the city he set 
fire to the buildings, which were left burning for seven 
days, and massacred the whole population^ This action 
which earned him the unenviable nickname of ‘Jahan 
Soz' (the world-burner)., combined with his refusal to 
pay the stipulated tribute due from Bahram, enraged 
Sanjar whom he had already provoked by unwar- 
rantedly capturing Herat , and Balkh* during his 
preoccupation with Atsiz’s rebellion. His consequent 
defeat and imprisonment has already been 


^ Omid-ah i, p. 4,60; Bawandi: p. 175. 

2 Minhaj ; p. 55£f. It is not certain who was the antagonist of Alauddin 
at Ghazni, for the accounts are not unanimous as to the date of Bahrain's 
death and the accession of his son Khusrau. Minhaj, pp. 24.-5, states that 
Bahram was driven out of Ghazni by Alauddin, and places his death in 
552/1156. An anecdote on p. 115, however, implies that it was Kliusrau 
who opposed Alauddin. Guzidahy i, p, 406, and Ibnul Asir, xi, p. 85, date 
Bahram s death in 544/1149 and 548/1150, respectively, Baizam, f. 61a, 
states that Bahram died before .Alauddin’s march on -Ghazni, which must 
have occurred soon after 544, the year on which Saifuddin head was 
sent to Sanjar. Ibnul Asir, xi, p. 74, places Alauddin’s sack of Ghazni 
after his defeat by Sanjar in 547, wMch seioms improbable. He further 
states that Alauddin placed his brother Saifuddin on the throne of Ghazni 
and on Bahram subsequently murdering the latter, once again marched to 
sack the city. But Bahram had died in the meantime and his successor 
Kliusrau had fled to tlie Punjab. Gmidah supports this but confuses 
Khusmu with his son Khusrau Malik, last of the Ghaznawides. According 
to Minhaj, Khusrau left Ghazni only on the approach of the Ghuzz who 
then occupied it for 10 years. The dates 552/1157 and 555/1160 for the 
accessions of Khusrau and his son, Khnsran Malik, quoted by Eaverty: 
op. oit^y p. 114, note— from their suppositions coins described in a manus- 
cript "totitled Tafsihi-'SihMky do not prove anything, since the legends 
given therein are fictitious and the work was admittedly compiled late in 
the 18th century. 

s Ibnul Asir, xi, pp. 66. and 74. Bawandi, p. 176, and (hizidahy i, 
p 460, a^d tliat Alauddin also entered into an alliance with Ali Chatri, 
Banjar’s rebellious Governor of Herat, who was, however, executed at the 
time of Alauddin's defeat. Bee Minhaj (tr. p, 237) for an ambiguous 
allusion to tbia 
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aluded to\ His wit and refined intelligence, how- 
ever, impressed his icaptor who restored him to his 
principality. Taking advantage of Sanjar’s subse- 
quent captivity, Alanddin later conquered Bamian, 
Tukharistan, the districts of Jarum and Bust, and 
reduced Gharjistan in the valley of the Murghab river ; 
he even made an inroad into Khurasan by capturing 
Tulak near Herat'. His conquests in Balkh and 
Tukharistan, however, were soon lost to the Ghuzz 
while one of their allies, Aetigin, possessed himself of 
Herat. The ‘ world-burner ’ died in 1161®, and was 
succeeded by another of his brothers named Saifuddin 
who recovered and successfully defended a paid of 
Herat against Muaj^id’s attack^ Folknving liis 
death in an unsuccessful attemjit to dislodge the Ghuzz 
from Balkh, Ghazni was also lost to them who occu- 
pied the city for twelve years®. Ghiyasuddin, suc- 
ceeding to his cousin’s throne in Ghoi’i liowever, resumed 
the struggle and is stated to have liberated Gannsir and 
Zamin Dawar®. The waning pouau’ of the Ghuzz 
enabled him to annex Faras, Kaliyun, Garjistan, 
Baghshor and Talqan and finally, in 568/1 ITa-l, to 
recover Ghaznf. Sijistan also acknowledged his away 
and, four years later, Herat was delivered by the 
citizens who opposed the pro-Ghuzz policy of its 

1 Supra p. 20. Sea also Nizami Uruzi : Chahar Maqala^ p. 20, for an eye- 
witness account of the event. 

2 Minliaj, p. 62ff. 

sibnul Asir: xi, p. 121. Guzid-ah, i, p. 408, and Baizaiuiy 6Sb, however 
respectively, date the event in 551/1156 and 558/1163. Baverty: op, oit, 
p. 363 , note, also supports (hizidah^ but in view of the fact that Nizami 
Uruzi dedicated his Chahar Maqala, finished, according to Broi;vne, in 
1156/7, to Alauddin, who 'is referred to as living*, Ibnul Asir's date must 
be regarded as correct.' Browne: translation of CkaMr Maqala^ p. 37. 

4 ^ Ibnul Asir : p, ■' 126. 

, P.13L 

dnoted by'Eaverty op. oit p. 374, note 3; Minhaj, p. 71. 

■ IhU, p. 72 
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ruler.\ The Ghuzz chief of Ivirman eventually 
accepted his vassalage; Balkh, and parts of Khui'asan, 
adjacent to Herat, were thus gradually annexed to his 
growing empire. 

This advance into Khurasan brought the 
Ghoridas into open rivalry with the Khwarizni Shah. 
Il-Arslan’s death was followed by a civil war between 
his two sons, Talcash and Sultan Shah, in which the 
former, by agreeing to pay an annual tribute, obtained 
help from the Qura-Khitai in expelling his brother. 
Sultan Shah took refuge with Muayyid who soon lost 
his life fighting for him with Takash. 
Beginning of ^ Sultaii then fled to Dihistan and 
to eventually to Ghor®. His ambition 

thus introduced a new factor into the 
complex political situation of Khurasan. Takash 
soon quarrelled with his Qara-Kkitai suzerains with 
Avhom Sultan now found it expedient to enter into 
alliance®. With their help he succeeded in wresting 
Merv, Sarakhs and Tus from the Ghuzz chieftain! 
Malik Dinar, and also in dislodging Tughan Shah, 
Muayyid’s successor, from Neshapur. The latter then 
accepted vassalage under Takash who allowed him to 
hold Nessa till his death*. Following Takash’s 
capture of Neshapur in 583/118T, the tAvo brothers 
entered into an agreement by Avhich Sultan was 
permitted to retain sovereignty over Merv, Sarakhs 
and a few other towns®. His ambition howcA’^er, gave 
him no rest and led him to open conflict even 
Avith his erstAvhile Ghoride friends. Allying hhnself 

iKaverty: op, cit, p.x 192, Miuliaj, p. 73; Ibaul Asir: xi, p. 77. 

Juwaiiii, ii, pp. 17-19; Raverty; op, eit, pp. 245 and 378. 

’^Ibnni Asir: xi, p. 169; Juwaini, ii, p. 19f. 

'3=Bartoid: Turhestmi^ p, 340. Jnwaini, ii, p. 22, adds that he vainly 
appealed to the Ohoricles for help against Bultan, 

^ JnwainI, ii pp. 24-25. . . 
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with Tughril, an adventurer who siezed and for a 
brief period, held sway over Herat, Sultan now 
“ invested Fushanj and made raids upon the territories 
of Ghor and created tumult and disorder”^ 

The Ghorides found their ambition thwarted 
for Khwarizm reimposed her domination in 
Khurasan; Sultan only aggravated a situation in 
which a recourse to arms seemed unavoidable. Owing 
to their preoccupations with the Ghaznawides at the 
moment and Ghiyasuddin’s brother, Muizzuddin’s 
projected Indian expedition, the Ghorides, however, 
could hardly open hostilities and sought to negotiate 
with Takash regarding matters in Khurasan; Ghiya- 
suddin was even anxious to obtain the latter’s help 
against Sultan Shah, and in a letter dated in 1188 he 
offered armed assistance in return^. Minhaj spea,ks 
even of a treaty of alliance between the two sovereigns®, 
and makes some reference to, possibly, a resultant, 
Ghoride conflict with the Qara-KMtai the termination 
of whose unwelcome suzerainty the Khwarizm Shah 
desii'ed by all means. After Takash’s above- 
mentioned agreement with his brother, the alliance, 
directed against Sultan, naturally became inoperative; 
the Ghorides were thus left to deal single lianded with 
Sultan. When they were in a position to move against 
him in 586/1190-91^ they had, however, a freer hand, 
for the Ghaznawide enemy had been entirely eliminated. 
Both Sultan, and his ally, Tughril of Herat, were 
easily defealed, and Herat most probably annexed to 

1 Minhaj, p. 73-4, 

2BartoId: Turhestan^ p, 840*-42. 

aMiinhajj p. 829,, .Baverty, op, Oit, pp, 24S, 245 and 882, 

4ibniil Asir; xE,' p, -SSi.-Jn-wainb p» 28, places some events which 
happened subsequently,, m 5S6/H90* Minhaj p. 74, dates these in 588/1192 
but in this year MuiOTddm could not have been present in this battle 
as he is reported .tO ’ haye'- beeh^ since in that year he was engaged in 
preparations for his ' ^ond 'e:^dition against Frith viraja, * 
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Ghor\ Sultan died next year but his possessions 
were at once occupied by Takash®. 

Inspite of his victory over Sultan, Ghiyasuddin 
was thus unable to extend his dominions, for Takash 
controlled the whole of Khurasan, In 578/1182, he 
sent an expedition to Bukhara to consolidate his 
possessions in Transoxania ; he also 

toturWng^faetor. reduced the turbulent tribes of 
Qipchaq on the northern boundary of 
his empire. On the west he successfully intervened in 
the last Seljuq, Tughril’s conflict with his rebellious 
vassal, the Atabek Inanaj and in the battle that followed 
the Atabek’s head was sent as a present to the Caliph 
at Baghdad’, He thus became the virtual successor 
to the Seljuq emperors. But with their empire he also 
inherited their traditional enmity to the Caliph. This 
had the most disastrous consequence not only for his 
empire but also for the whole of Muslim Asia, It 
converted the political situation into a triangular con- 
flict which facilitated the easy advance of the Mongols 
a few years later. For the time being, Takash’s 
advance into Iraq offered a prospect to the Caliph of 
realising his ambitions of temporal power, so long 
thwarted, by the Seljuqs. But his hopes were frus- 
trated when Takash paid sseanty respect to his Wazir 
and did not show any inclination to share the sovereignty 
of Iraq with him^. As a result, the Caliph became 

1 Ibnul Asir: xii, p. 64-, also meations the fact t}i|tt in 594, Takash 
beseiged Herat winch would show that the city was not included in his 
empire Bee also MinJiaj, p. 329. 

2 JuwainL ii, p. SO. ^ ^ 

3 Bartold ; Tnrkestm, p, 341, Hor the details of Tughril’s confliet with 

the Atabeks^ see Rawandi : pp. 435 441 j Ibniil Asir^ xii, pp. 12 44-50 ; 
G'tiSiidahf L pp. 475-6. > . 4 , 

4- The Caliph Naslr-le-dinellah, in support of the Atabek. against 
TughriL sent along with Inanaj*s letter, a similar invitation to Takast 
to intervene in the quarrel. Ibnul Asir: xii, p, 45 5 Bartold: Turkestan, 
346--7; Juwaini, ii, p. 3B. 
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bitterly hostile and henceforth devoted hiinself exclu- 
sively to fomenting enmity against the Ivhwarizm Shah. 
Minlrnj records the arrival at Ghor of emissaries from 
Baghdad urging Ghiyasuddin to make immediate war 
on Takashk 

Inspite of their ambition, the Ghorides were how- 
ever, not strong enough to comply immediately with the 
request. But on Takash’s death in 596/1200, they at 
once took advantage of a civil war that broke out 
between his son and grand son, Alauddin and Hindu 
Khan. Ghoride troops entered Khurasan and captured 
Neshapur, Merv, Sarakhs and Tus early next year'*, 
Teri'itories as far as Jurjan and Bistiun were brought 
under their sway; Kohistan, the stronghold of the 
Miilakidah heretics was plundered, and the whole of 
Khurasan for the first time was occupied by the 
Ghorides. 

Their triumph was ho^vever short-lived, for 
Alauddin, who ultimately succeeded to Takash’s throne, 

War between P^oved to be of the Same metal as his 
Ghor pd father. He soon recovered Neshapur 

Khwanzm. Other Ghol'ide conquests; even 

Herat cepitulated to him in 598/1201’. Inspite of his 
easy success Alauddin appears to have been anxious for 
peace with Ghorides, in order to deal finally with 
his hated Qara-kMtai suzeraiiP. But they gave 
him no rest. Impatient to recover Khurasan, the}' 


lEaverty: op. dt p. 243. A similar letter from the Caliph iirgmg 
him even to enter into an alliance with the *ini!del" Qant-Jehitais against 
Takash, was discovered at Ohasmi, in 1215; Jnwaini, p. 80. See also 
Ibnul Asifj xii, pp. 61 sq, 

2 Jnwaini, ii, p. 48-49, 

s Ibnul Asir^ x!i,. p,,.'8VS2. ' ^ 

^4MmhaJ, p; 76^ referato a request made fey Alanddln for the^eonelu- 
sion of an agreement .wth'Clhor even on condition of hia vassalage. Ifenol 
Asir, idem, also refers, to a similar request made! fey the iChwarizm Shah in 
698/1201, . ^ 
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opciiecl the atta/ck and after obtaining a victory 
near the JMerv-ar-rud, beseiged Tus and 
Sarakhs. Herat easily fell before them Alaiidclin 
however, taking advantake of Murzzuddin’s brief 
absence from Herat on the occasion of his brother, 
Ghiyasiiddin’s death in 599/1202, defeated the Ghoride 
troops under Kharnak beseiging Merv, and relieved 
the cityb The long standing rivalry between the two 
dynasties thus came to a head and a decisive conflict 
could no longer be postponed. 

With a view to striking a final blow, Muiz7Aiddin 
accordingly advanced to besiege Gurganj, Alauddin’s 
capital. The latter then hastily returned and was 
Ghoride defeat Compelled to appeal for help to his 
at Andhkhud. Qam-khUal suzerains^ This turned 

the table and jM'uizziiddin, on the news of the 
letter’s approach had to beat a hasty retreat. 
The Qnra-khifms pursued and on the banks of the 
Oxus signally defeated his forces and on his 
escaping with the remnant of his beaten army, 
was surrounded at Andhkhud in 601/1204i^. It was 
only through the intercession of Takash’s vassal Usman, 
the Khan of Saniarqand, that he was able to obtain a 
safe retreat to his capital. Thus beaten most decisively, 
Muizzuddin could hardly refuse to conclude a defen- 
sive alliance with his former enemy Alauddin^ Of 
their late conquest Alauddin allowed the Ghorides to 
retain possession only of Herat and Balkh. 

The Ivhwarizm Shah thus clearly beat his rival not 
only in war but also in diploinacy. In vain he had 

t Minlxaj. p. 77. . , 

2 Juwaini, ii, p. 55. Gudiah, i, p. 411, adds that Re also summoaed to 
his assistance Ms vassal, the Khan of Samarqand op this occasion. > 
sMinhaj, p. 123; Ibaul .^ir, ^ p. 86. 

* Juwaini, ii, p. 58, Gwidah, i, p. 412. 
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sought Ghoride assistance against the (^ara-kJiifai-s; 
all he had achieved was merely to increase the 
ambition of the opportunist IMuiziiddin. In compelling 
the latter to make peace and even enter into an alliance 
with him, he now used the same enemy 'svhose destruc- 
tion was his ultimate aim. But neither the Ghorides 
nor the ^aTii-khitcds realised the significance ot 
Alauddin’s policy. His ignominious defeat hung 
heavily on Muizzuddin’s mind and the destruction of 
the infidel power became his iimnediate objective^. 
“ Vainly did the Caliph of Baghdad entreat him to 


finish M'ith the Khwarizm Shah first and even to con- 
clude an alliance with the Qura-khitais for the jjur- 




pose*. " Hostilities were commenced Avith the latter 
by Muizzuddin’s governor of Balkh who captured 
Tirmiz®. Before he could folhnv this up by a full 
scale invasion of their territory in Trans- 
oxiana, the rising in the Punjab, however eoni- 
pelled ]\Iuizzuddin to make a hasty expedition thither 
in order to “ put the affairs of the treasury and armory 
in order".” On his way back he despatched orders to 
the ruler of Bamian to prepare for the ensuing cam- 
paign and to arrange for the building of a bridge over 
the Oxus. From Lahore he granted leave to his troops 
to return to their homes for a short while after Avhich 
they were to assemble for the campaign which he 
proposed to carry on for three years®. 

This, he Avas never able to commence, for he died 
before he could reach his capital. With him died his 
empire across the Hindu Kush. Within a few years 




» MmfiaJ, p* 121 j . Jttwaial, p. 

TwhmUfh p. B52, 
Asir^ xii, 

4Juwami, ii, p. 5S, . 

©Minliaj, p. w* 
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Malmiiul, his nephew and successor at Ghor, was com- 
pelled to acknowledge the Ivhwarizm Shah’s suzerainty; 
after his death the Shansabani kingdom was practically 
absorbed within the Khwarizmi empire. 
The dissolution of Ghor was complete 
when in 612/1215 Yalduz, hluizzud- 
din’s viceroy, was driven out and Ghazni was attached 
to the appanage of Alauddin’s crown prince, Jalaluddin. 
In his scheme of empire-building, ISIuizzuddin’s Indian 
conquests appeared to have a secondary importance. 
And yet they survived the destruction of his own princi- 
pality. Had not the Khwarizmi empire gone down be- 
fore the Mongols, the infant state of Delhi would pro- 
bably have met with a similar fate. 


End of Ghor’s 
Central Asian 
empire. 


NORTH INDIA 


The beginning of Turkish ascendancy over the Islamic 
world was almost contemporaneous with the emergence 
of a new fighting order in Indian society. The Arab 
had to fight a Brahmin dynasty in Sind ; 

The Rajput. Turk faced the Rajput. Resulting 

from foreign invasions and colonizations, in India great 
social transformations had been in progress from the 
beginning of the Christian era. The passing of Harsha’s 
empire towards the end of the 7th century and with it, 
of ancient traditions and social ties, saw a new aristo- 
cracy taking gradual shape. This was the Rajput who, 
for the next few centuries championed a resuscitated 
Brahmanism and controlled the destiny of North Indig, 
He claimed to have a purely Indian origin, a twice-born 
Dwija, sprung from the sacrificial fire at Mt. Abu, and 
to represent the solar dynasty. Scholars agree in giving 
him a mixed origin, with a large proportion of foreign 
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blood, who eventually found a place in Hindu society 
but with a distinctive name. He practically replacetl 
the old fighting class* the Ksliatriija, and in so doing, 
inaugurated an age of romantic militarism, chivalry and 
of ballads. iHe had points of resemblance with the 
Turk. To both, the swoi-d was the means of achieving 
glory; philosophical speculation held no attraction for 
'' either of them; clannishness and a blind loyalty 
characterised the two peoples. A kind of feudalism 
featured both the political systems. But the Rajput 
excelled the Turk in reckless bravery and a chivalric 
sense of honour that led him to commit self-destruction 
rather than suffer defeat or go down in his own 
estimation. 

The Arabs had faced an effete people in Sintl. To 
the Turk was opposed this virile warrior race who ruled 
the country from the Siwalikh to the Vindhyas. But 
the Rajput thirst for military glory proved his nemesis, 
for it led to constant wars and to political disintegratioji. 
The Gurjara-Pratihara empire* had given way to a 
multi-state system in which a ceaseless struggle for lord- 
paramountcy was the order of the cl^. The militant 
Muslims occupyipg Sind and the Punjab increased the 
forces of disunity. Twelfth century was, indeed, a 
tempting prize for the land-hungry Turleys 

It wowld be convenient to make a rapid political 
survey of the North Indian states under dynastic 
groupings. 

States of Punjab and Sind^ 

l§ver since the days of Mahmud, Punjab had remain- 
, ed an integral part of the Ghaznawide empire. Masud 

- ^ ' 
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found there a safe refuge from the Seljuqs. We have 
seen how Bahrain and finally his son Khusrau were 
driven out of Ghazni to rule their Indian province. The 
last-named was succeeded by Khusrau Malik at Lahore, 
but, in the language of the chronicler, “abandoned him- 
self wholly to pleasure while the servants of state ami 
goyernors of the country exercised independent power’. 

The extent of his kingdom cannot be determined with 
any amount of certainty. It probably included 
Peshawar to which Muizzuddin led his first attack on 

Ghaznawide Ghaziiawide possessioiis in India. 

Punjab. Mahmud had wrested Multan from the 

QarmnitfLh sect of the Shiite Muslims but with the 
reassertion of the latter’s power a few years after his 
death, it fell off from the Punjab pi'ovince®. Sialkot 
appears as the boundary to’svards the state of J annnu 
which, according to a late chronicle, was hostile to 
Khusrau Malikh The Ghaznawide frontier, however, 
was far from stable, for the Rajputs steadily pushed it 
back. An inscription of the Chauhana prince Prithvi- 
raja I records liis conquest of Asi (Hansi) and its 
conversion into a fortified outpost against the Muslims, 
in V.S. 1224</1167 A.D.* That this pressure must 
have continued is proved by the fact that Bhatinda 
(written Tabarhinda) , situated further north, appears a 


iMiuhaj, p. 26. 

2 Adaiul Math ; f. 76a. . , 

sBaj Darashani, I. O. 607, f. 45. The Baja of Jammu is named 
Chakra Deo and is said to have invited and helped Muizzuddin against 
Khusrau. The account, inspite of its doubtful authenticity is accepted 
unreservedly in the CHI, iii, p. 39. Eaverty quotes extensively from it. 
The hostility of the alleged ruler of Jammu with Khusrau, however, 
might have had some connection with the aggressions of the “Mteclias 
from the upper Indtis valley in 1144 and of the ***ravana Tuiaishkas 
between 1150-5^/ as mentioaed m the Kashmir chronicles; Bajatafmgini, 
ii, p. 217; me also introdactioii, p, 128; DvUiga Bajatarangmi, cited in 
Eoy, H.C,: Dynastic history of Northern InMa, i, pp. 172-3. 

■ 4-1^, xli, p- 17-8; Bee also Tod: -TrammUms of the Moyal A$mm 

Society; p. 135, Thomas: Ohromcles^ p. 60, 
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few years later, in the possession of Prithviraja II from 
whom Muizuddin was to capture it in 1191. 

Faced with the prospect of a long war with the 
Khwarizni Shah, the Shansabanis found it necessary to 
eliminate the enemy finally fmm the rear. The thrust 
through Sind proving a failure, Muizzuddin directed 
his attention to the northern entrance and occupied 
Peshawar in 575/1179". Two years later he advanced 
against Lahore. Ivhusrau could buy his safety only by 
offering costly presents and furnishing his son as a 
hostage. In 581/1185 Muizuddin again invaded the 
Punjab but contented himself in plundering the 
countryside and oecuping the fortress of Sialkot, which 
was repaired and garisoned. Sensing the enemy’s 
ultimate design, Khusrau at last exerted himself, anti 
with the help of the Khokar" tribes besicgetl the fortress 
but had to retire unsuccessful. Next year, Muizuddin 
returned to the attack and laid siege to laihore. Unable 
to take it by force, he resorted to diplomacy and by 
assurances of safety persuaded Ivhusrau to visit his 
camp. There, he was treacherously siezed and sent to 
the castle of Balarwan in Gharjistan to be kept in 
perpetual confinement. He was put to death in 
588/1192^ 

\The Qarainit<ah of Multan held the greater part of 
Upper Sind. The history of Uch, hoAvever, is far from 


1 Baverty: op, cit p. 452, not© S, doubts whether the word F'l^rshoTf as 
written in Minhaj, p. 116, really refers to Pesliawar, which according to 
Mm, was called Bagram in those days. Ibnul Asir, xi, pp. 75-6, however, 
removes the doubt by referring to it as Purshawar which according to 
Baverty, was the same as Peshawar. Minhaj also uses the term on another 
occasion; p. 9. 

s Minhaj, p, 117* The Baj J)ma8ha%% f, 45b, states that the Kliokara 
were originally subjects of Jammu bat had withheld the. payment of taxes 
and allied themselves with Khusrau. Upon this the Baja invited Miiijs- 
'fzuddm and it was, on Ms staggestion that Sialkot was garrisoned* 

^MtnhaJ gives no less, than three dates for the eyent; p. 27, » 598; p. US, 
587; p. 74, 5S8* “ ' ■ ■ ; 
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clear. Later writers like Yahya SirhindL Ferishta and 
others, probably on the authority of 
Ibnul Asir, state that it was held by the 
Bhatti Rajputs\ The annals of the Bhattis, however, 
do not make the slightest reference to their ever having 
held Uch". A likelier suggestion is that it was held 
by the Qaramitah; Muizzuddin in any case captured 
both Uch and Multan in one operation in 571/1175'^ 
Lower Sind, with its capital at Debal, was under a 
local dynasty. Mahmud’si conquests in those parts 
were anything but complete. Not long after his death, 
a local tribe called Sunira, recovered 
control over the district and became 
independent. The origin of the tribe is 
uncertain. Ibn Battuta had heard they were of Arab 
descent'*. He is supported by the l^uhfatul Kiram^, 
but controverted by Ferishta, Tahir Nisyani and Abul 
Fazal ^vho assert that they were a local Indian tribe 
converted to Islam at an early date®. Elliot and Tod 


Tihe Qaramitah 


Lower Sind: 
Tiie Sumras, 


^ TM p. 6, Ferishtalh, p. 56. TA, 1, p, Z7. Tlie story of Mnizzuddiii*s 
intrigue with the queen of the Bhatti raja of Uch who, in the hope of 
marrying her daughter to the Ghoride chief, poisoned her husband and 
then allowed the fort to be occupied, is first related by Ihnul Asir, XI, 
p. 77; but the author himself admits, on p. 79, that his account regarding 
India is based on hearsay and is unconfirmed. And yet this admittedly 
tainjted account is unreservedly accepted in CHIj III, p. 38, For an 
obviously legendary account of the early Muslim occupation of Uch see, 
mi, XXIV, p, 82. 

2 See Tod; Annals, II, pp. 11904205, where the progress of the Bhattis 
from the Punjab to JTaisalmer inf the end of the XII century is recounted. 
Jaisal, the founder of Jaisalmer, is said to have sought and obtained the 
assistance of the king of Ghor in occupying Lodorva, thja ancient capitai 
10 miles X. W. of Jaisalmer. He is also said to have acknowledged the 
Iatter*s suzerainty whose troops thereafter left for Bhakar in Lower Sind. 
The story may have some obscure reference to actual facts but does not 
confirm Ibnul Asir's account. See also Erskine; KajputaTia Gazetteef, 
p. 11. 

sMinhaj, p. 127, speaks of the holy war against the Qaramitah of 
Multan and Uch; see also TM, p. 5-6, Ferishta, I, p. 56, dates the event 
in 

4 Kitahur^Eahlah, II, p. .5. ■ 

sAdd. 21589 1 B63b. ' „ ■ . . 

eFerishtah, 11, p. 314; TanJch4-TahiTi, f. 14b; Am-i-AMari, Jarrett 
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regarded them as of Rajput stock, a branch of the 
Paramaras\ Their rise to power, according to Mir 
Masum®, occurred towards the end of Abdur Rashid 
Ghaznawide’s reign whose weakness prompted them to 
establish their sovereignty near the town of Thari. The 
Tankh-i-TaUri, however, places the beginning of their 
independence about 700/1802®. This is near enough 
to the statement of the I^ukfatul-Kiram that they rose 
to power in the reign of Ghiyasuddin Tughlnq"*. This, 
however, should in reality, refer to the Summas Avho, it 
is certain, supplanted the earlier dynasty and were in 
possession of Lower Sind when Firoz Tughluq, in 
762/1362, opened his attack against the Jam of Thatta. 
Elliot found evidence dating from 1032 of a Suinra 
prince (Rai) of Sind receiving communications of a 
religious import from the Qantmitah leader of the 
Drnzes who were staunch supporters of the Falimide 
Caliphs®. Their acceptance of the Shiite faith and a 
resulting intimacy with the Qaramitah of Multan would 
thus appear to be long-standing. Iir the list of the 
Sumra rulers found in the Tuhfatul-Kimm, the eleventh, 
named Chanisar (or Cliatisar) is clearly to be identified 
with Sinanuddin Chanisar, the ruler of Debal who sub- 
mitted to Iltutmish in 1228®. According to Juwaini, 
he fled from his capital when the Khwarizmi prince 
Jalaluddin Mangbarni passed through I^ower Sind on 
his way to Iraqh When Muizzuddin captured Debal 
“as far as the sea”’ in 578/1182®, he must have only 

and Bloclnnaim, ii, p, 345. 

1 Elliot, i, pp. 448-9; AnmaU, iii, pp. 1281-83 and 1299. 

2 Tarihh^i-MmVimii f* 51a* 

8 O'p. di, f. 12a* 

4 Of^ dt. 'f- 

Elliot i, p* #1,' ^ . 

8 Quoted bf p* 614; note; MinlmJ, p* 173* 

, it p.'147., , . / . 

a Minhaj, p. 117* 
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compelled the Sumra ruler to acknowledge his 
suzerainty. 

The W estem Rajputs 

Thi*ee powerful dynasties ruled the land from Delhi 
to Gujrat including Rajputana. Of these the Chalukya 
dynasty of Anhilwara (Anahillapattan) attained the 
„ . , , zenith of its power in the reign of 

The Chalukyas. _ , , -..f-,, . , v 

Jayasinha Siddharaja, ( 1 - 802 - 1148 ) > 
who after prolonged warfare annexed a considerable 
portion of the Paramara kingdom of Blalwak He also 
conquered the principality of Ghitor. Following the 
defeat of Jasovarma ( 1133 - 1143 ), the Paramaras 
practically became Chakikya feudatories. Not until 
the weak reign of the Chalukya, Mularaja II, ( 1170 - 
1178 ) were the Paramaras, under Vindhyavarman, able 
to reassert their independence®. Branches of the 
Paramaras, ruling in the country round Mt. Abu, also 
reduced to subjection, however, continued in their 
vassalage until 1179 when those ruling at Bagar were 
supplanted by the Guhelots of Mewar®. The Cliauhana 
principality of Nadol also submitted to the Chalukyas'. 
Jayasinha also reduced the Jadava principality of 
Girnar, in Kathiawar peninsula®. 

Their power soon brought them into hostility with 
other ambitious dynasties.' Jayasinha fought an in- 
dicisive battle with the Chandellas of 
Bundelkhand®. His most powerful 
rival was the Chauhana king of Ajmer. This dynasty, 


The Chaulianas, 


a Ojha: Bajputana pp. 196 and 217, 

2 im. p, 199 j JAOS, VII, p. 

3 Ojha: op, dt p. 208; Bagar, according to Bay: Dynastic Etsiory, 
II, p. 1482, is to be identified with the modern state of Bungarpnr, 

^Ojha; op, p. 216, 

p, 217, , ■ . - . 

'eBay: 971*- ' , 
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eleventh century. His descendant, Arnoraja (c.lloS- 
1164) was for a short period compelled to acknowledge 
Chalukya suzerainty, but soon obtained his independence. 
One of the Chauhana branches occupied ISFadt)!, and 
about the year V.S. 1200/1143 A.D., supplanted the 
Pariharas of Blandork Branches from this family 
founded the ruling houses of Kotah, Jalor, Sirohi and 
BundP. 

The two paramount dynasties of Rajputana with 
their insatiable ambition for power, could thus hardly 
live in peace. Between 1140 and 1150, Siddharaja’s 
successor, Kumarapala (1143-1173) 
twice defeated Arnoraja of Ajmer* 
For a second time the Chauhanas 
became vassals of Gujrat and Someswara, son and 
successor of Arnoraja, fought under Ivumarapala’s 
banners in the latter’s war with the Silaharas of 
Konkaid. With his death, however, Chalukya ])ower 
declined. The next ruler, A jaipal suffered defeat from 
Ihe petty Guhelot chieftain, Siimanta Sinha of Chitor 
who, from a later inscription, appears to have expelled 
the Chalukyas from Mewar even in the life time of 
Kumarapala®. The Paramaras of Malwa also asserted 
independence and even invaded Gujrat®. Only the 
Paramaras of Ohandravati, remained faithful to 
the Chalukyas even upto 1280’^; the rest of 

1 Inscription of Sahajnpala, dated V.S. 1202/1145 ASE^ lOOO-lO, 

p. 102’4, 

2 ErsMne ; EajpVftdfiU QazetteBT, p, 236->7 ; El, IX p* 
sOjha; op. at p, 218, 

ErmMriM Fatriku, I# p. From inscriptions fonnd in 

Udainnr, Knmarpala appears to Lave eonqn’ered Mawar also; FI, II, p. 421, 
sil, VIII, p; 216 ;- U, Lin, pp. 100402. 
eJASF, 1886. p. op. oit p. 200. 

' OrimUl XKXr “TLe Oiiirwa inscriptiem*’; lA 1928, 
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western and southern Rajputana became inde- 
pendent. The next two rulers of Gujrat, IMularaja 
II and Bhinia dejicnded entirely on the support of their 
Paramara vassal and on the Baghela chief Lavana- 
prasada, whose son Viradhavala ultimately supplanted 
the dynasty. 

With the decline of the Chalukyas, the Paramaras 
of JMalwa and the Chauhanas of A jmer rose to 
eminence. The former were not destined to retain 
power for long, for their success over the Chalukyas and 
the Cxuhelots was followed by a series of defeats which 
brought about a complete collapse. The Chauhanas on 
the other liand, rapidly swallowed up North-eastern 
Rajputana. Visalaraja of Ajmer was a mighty con- 
queror and by 1150 captured Delhi from the Tomaras'. 
In his inscription he boasts of his having conquered and 
subjugated the land between the Himalayas and the 
Vindhya mountains including “ Baikuntlia and Jabali- 
Extension of pura^. His Capture of Hansi from 
Ohauhana power. Ghaznawides' has already been 

mentioned. After the short and uneventful reigns of 
his son Araaragangeya and that of his cousin Prithvi- 
raja I, the throne devolved on his younger brother 
Someswara. He ruled from 1170 to 1179 and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, the famous Prithviraja II, or Rai 
Pithora of the Muslim writers. Much of his alleged 
prowess and conquests, recounted in the Prithviraja 
Ramib of Chand Bardai have been disproved by modern 
research®. The only undoubted evidence of his military 
exploits is an inscription in the Lalitpur district of 

iJASS, 1886, pp^ 41-43; Ojhat op. dt. p. 234. 
a lA, 1880, pp. 215-217. „ . , 

s See Ftoo. Asiatic Society of 1893^ p. 93-94; CuimiBgiiam, 

Com$ of medieval India, p. 83; 1886, p. 5; I A, 1930; ppr^'6-9, of. 

Smith: Early Eistory of India p. 402, note 2, who tries to explaia the 
obvious impossibilities coatamed in the ballad. 
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]5undelkhand, dated 1118, recording his conquest of 
. , , Mahoba from Pararnardi, the Chandella 
Sr&ai’s' king of Kalinjar\ It is needless to 
refer to his war with the Paraniaras of 
Abu, the Chalukyas of Gujrat or the Gahdvalas of 
Ivanouj — the latter following his abduction of J aichand’s 
( Jayachandra) daughter — for these rest on no better 
authority than the legendary and unreliable liamu^. He 
was undoubtedly a vigorous king though his claim to 
lord-paramountcy of North India requires substantia- 
tion. His relation with the neighbouring kings could 
hardly have been cordial which explains his single- 
lianded resistance to the IMuslim invader. We have no 
means of ascertaining the names of the feudatory 
princes who are said to have fought in his side against 
Muizzuddin®. It is probable that Govindarai (written 
Khandirai by the Muslim clironicler), and described as 
the Rai of Delhi, was his vassal and l)clongcd to the 
Tomara dynasty. ) 


The Emtern Ilajjmts 

vThese consisted of the Gahdvalas of Kanouj, thi; 
Chandellas of Kalinjar and the Kalachuris of Chedi. 
The Gahdvala principality was foiunded towards the 
end of the eleventh century by Chandra Deva*. The 
Chandellas established their x)ower at the expense of 


1 Cunningliaiii : MeportSi XXI, p. 173-4; another inscription at' Visal- 
pur, Jaipur State, mentions his name and is dated V.S. 1244/1187; Ihid^ 
VI, p. 1564 Another at Udaipur is noticed in ' A&li, Western Circle, 
1906, p. 62. 

PHihmmja-'fijuya-Tcmpat makes no reference to these OTents, 
see, JMABt 1913^ p. 'SS'i'IJ, 1879, p, 25; Ojha: 0 p, cit, p. 277*8, 
..»MinhaJ, p. Ill* 

earliest' hnowh' inseription is dated V. B. 1148/1090; IX, p, 
'304 His rise to pOwer/and conquests Are described in the inscription pi 
■ '^ovmdachandra;;-IJ,;-.lS86|:''Pv' 10^ • ' 
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the declining Gurjara-Pratiharas, earlier in the cen- 
tury^. They held a brief suzerainty over the Ganges- 
Jumna Doab but were supplanted by Lakshinikarna of 
the Ivakchuri dynasty, founded still earlier at Tripuri, 
in the Jubbulpur district of the Central provinces’. 
The latter, however, had to succumb to the rising 
Gahdvalas who, under Govindacliandra ( 1114 <- 1154 ). 
extended their territory at the cost of the Pala and Sena 
rulers of Bengal on one side and probably of the 
Tamaras of Delhi, on the other. The Chandella domi- 
nion comprised western Bundelkhand, probably with 
the Jumna as the northeni boundary; the south-eastern 
frontier must liave been co-terminous with tliat of the 
Kalachuris. They also appear to have exercised 
suzerainty over the Ivachwaha ruler of Gw'alior^ The 
Gahdvala kingdom originally consisted of Kasi 
(Benares), Kosala (Awadh), Kausik (Allahabad 
region), and Indrasthana (Indraprastha — ^Delhi?)’. 
The exjiansionist policy followed by the kings of this 
dynasty soon affected the neighbouring states. Judg- 
ing from the regnal titles of Chandra Deva, which 
include those borne earlier by Jasahkarna of Tripuri, 
the Kalachuris were the first to suffer". 

■Clhanclradeva’s grandson, Govindacliandra, was the 
greatest ruler of his dynasty. His contemporaiw in 
Rise of the Kalinjar, Madanavarma was another 
Gtodeifa " equally aggressive prince who is said to 
powers. have defeated the Paramaras of 

Malwa, and to have successfully crossed swords with 


1 Bmitli : op, cii, p, 405. 

2Eay: Dfnmtia History, I. P. 504; 11, p, 779, 

spor a traditional account of tli^e Gwalior fort see Gwalior N amah of 
Hiranian Munslii; also Oaiuiingham: Beports, 11, pp. 312-310. According 
to Ojha: Tod\s Annals, Hindi edition, p, 373, tlie Kachwaliaa ruled there 
uptoaiS5; see also_^ History, II, p, 325-6. 
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Fall of the 
Kalachuris. 


Siddharaja of Gujrat\ The ambition of these two 
rulers could find permanent satisfaction only at the cost 
of the weak Kalachuris. A. part of the latter kingdom, 
comprising parts of Sagar, Damoh and Jubbulpur dis- 
tricts, was annexed to the- Chandella kingdom". On 
the northwest, Govindaclmndra appropriated a goodly 
portion^ Towards the south, also, the Kalachuris 
suffered attacks from the Ganga kings 
of Orissa wdio attained the height of 
their power under Chodaganga (1076- 
1147) . Hostilities with the latter are referred to in tAVo 
inscriptions of a line of collateral Kalachiiri princes of 
Tummana*, which led to prolonged Avarfare. The 
Gangas ultimately succeeded in reducing to vassalage 
the Kalachuri king Paramardi Avdio is mentioned as 
fighting under the banners of Narasinha II (1278- 
1302) The dissolution of their kingdom even by the 
end of the 12th century is indicated by a grant, dated 
in 1214, Avherein the Maharanaka of Kakkaredi, (modern 
llewah), formerly a Kalachuri vassal, is found 
acknoAvledging Chandella paramountcy®. The last 
Kalachuri record so far discovered belongs to the year 
1195 A.D.^ 

Inspite of this initial success the Chandellas appear to 
to have been finally beaten by the Gahdvalas in the 
race for poAver in North India. The long reign of 


1 El, I. pp 195-207.; JASB, XVII, pp. 317-20. 

2IA, ISOS, p. 143-4. 

3 In an inscription he is found confirming a grant originally made by 
Jashaliicarna; JASB, XXXI, p. 123-4, 

4 Elf Z, pp. 45*52. 

5 Ibid, XIII, p. 151.2* 

cCunniingiiiam; Meports, XXI, p. 104, 146-4S. Cl Smith, lA^ 1908, p. 
124, note 35 who does not think that Trailokyavarma of the inscription 
belonged to the Chandella dynasty^ , 

rlA,^ XYII, p, ,228; see IMg, 1927,. p. 175, for some coins of a 
Kalachuri prince, said to have been ruling at Katnapur in tlie Central pro- 
vinees, from 1250 to 1298. 
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Madanavarma (1125-1165) was followed by that of his 
grand son Paraniardideva. His power was shaken 

Qahdvaia- by the defeat inflicted by Prithviraja 

Chandeiia rivalry, resulting in the probable loss of his 

western possessions to the Cliauhanas. His immediate 
control could not have extended far beyond IMahoba, 
Ivhajuraho, Kalin jar and Ajaigarh. An inscription 
dated in 1176, recording a gift of some villages, would 
however extend his suzerainty upto Jhansi^," 

Left alone in the field, the Gahdvalas steadily 
widened their dominion. Grants found in Gorakhpur. 
Allahabad, and Patna outline the eastward expansion 
of Govindachandra’s kingdom®. These conquests were 
mostly at the cost of the Pala possessions. The expan- 
sionist policy was continued by Vijayachandra 
(c. 1155-1170) in whose reign the district of Shahabad 
appears under Gahdvala sway®. His son and success- 
sor, Jaichand of the Muslim writers, was the last of the 
imperial Gahdvalas. Among his grants, which range 
in date from 1170 to 1189, those issued from Benares 
and Gaya testify to his continued hold on BihaP. We 
shall have occasion to describe the hostilities that must 
have been occasioned by these conquests with the Pala 
and Sena imlers. Towards the northeast corner of the 
Gahdvala kingdom a line of Rashtrakuta princes held 
sway over Budaon from the time of Chandradeva", 
presmnably as feudatories. 

1 lA, 1909/10, p. 44. 

2 SI, V, pp. 113-15; VII, p. ©8; 1922, p. 81. 

s /TAOS, VI. p. 547. The grant, dated in 1169 mentions a feudatory 
ruler, named Maharanaka Pratapadkavaia of Japila, See also jS*/, V. no. 
153 (Kielliorn's list). 

XVIII, pp. 129434; IRQ, 1929, pp. 14-30. 

XVII, p. 61. Kielhorn read the date on Madanapala =^8 inscrip- 
tion as V. S. 1276/1219-20, but the mistake was later rectified and the 
correct reading was found to be 1176/1119-20; I Ay XXIV, p. 176 j see 
also JABBy 1892, extra number, pp 58.^ Lakhanapala of the Budaon ins- 
cription belongs to the same line of princes as Madanapala who is herein 
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The States of Eastern India 

The principal feature in the political condition of 
Northeastern India during the period under review was 

Diasoiutioa of rapid dissolution of the Pala empire. 

, the Pala empire. R,anipala (c. 1126) who Succeeded in 

recovering his ancestral throne from the Kaivarta 
usurper Dibya, was able to revive for a short period the 
imperial glory by obtaining victories in Utkala, Kalinga 
and Kamrup, But his death was followed by an almost 
immediate collapse. His viceroy, Vaidyadeva, declared 
independence in the Brahmaputra valleyh The feuda- 
tory kings of the Varman dynasty ruling over eastern 
and part of southern Bengal also set themselves up as 
independent sovereigns^. Even the |>etty rulers of 
AiJara-AIandara (in western Bengal, HtKtghly district) 
repudiated their vassalage and, what is moi*e, entered 
into alliance with the Senas who, under Yijayasena 
(1097-1159), had lately asserted independence over 
a part of Radha (West Bengal)". Under Ivumara- 
pala (1126-30) and Madanapala (c. 1130-50) the Pala 
dominion fast dwindled in size and came to comprise only 
a small portion of the Varendri division of North 
Bengal. In Bihar their power was circumscribed by 
f the independent principality of Yakshapala, at Gaya, a 
former vassal of Rampalal Another recently inde- 
pendent dynasty, calling themselves Pithipatis, ruled in 
parts of the Gaya and Hazaribagh districts". 

mentioned; El, I, p. 61-2. On paleographic .grounds the second inscrip- 
tion is ascribed to the end of the 12th century. See also Reu: EUtorif 
of the BathorSf p. 16, for the relation of 'this Eashtrakuta family to the 
Uahdvalas of Kanouj. 

1 BI, XI p. 3IJ5-56, 

. 2 Two records have so far been found of this dynasty and although 
they are without dates, they can yet be assigned to the 12th century; El, 
XII, pp. 37-43; Majumdar; Inscriptions of Bengal, III, pp. 25-41. 

' 1914, p. 97; Bay.; BfnasUe Eistorp, I, pp* 320-21, S42-43, and 

369; see also Sarto, „ 0.1): Eistorp of Bmgul, JDZ, XVII, p. 14, 

4 1 A, XVI, /pp* 6846. 

BMh 11, pp, 830‘'342,:- See 'also- DEB, I, p. 259-60. 
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In the scramble for territories that followed the dis- 
solution of the Pala emipire, the Sena chieftains fore- 
Bise of stalled all the others. In their grants, they 

the Senas. themselves Brahmakshutmjas ' — 

a term, which indicates a mixed origin — and are 
known to have come from South India in the train of 
the Chalukya Vikraniaditya when he invaded northeast 
India between c. 1044 — and 1068^ Vijayasena (1097- 
1159)^ soon attacked and dispossessed the Varmans of 
east Bengal from w'here he issued a grant in 1159\ 
Evidence suggests that he also made himself master of 
part of Varendri; the last grant of Madanapala, issued 
in Bengal, is dated in his eighth regnal year®. In his 
grants, Vijayasena claims not only to have defeated the 
Gouda ruler, but also those of Kamrup, Kaliiiga and 
the smaller princes of north and south Bengal. The 
\dctory over the Kamrup king may have some reference 
to his conflicts with either Rjmideva or his successor 
Uda 3 ?^akarna, who preceded Vallabhadeva <>f the 
Chandravansi dynasty®. Raghava, the successor of 
Chodaganga in Orissa, is said to have levied tribute from 
the lands bordering on the Ganges and thus presum- 
ably incurred the hostility of the Senas, related, as men- 
tioned above, to the Sura rulers of the affected territorj*. 
Vijayasena also fought successfully with Nanj'adeva of 
Mithila (North Bihar) h In the copper-plate grant of 

1 Tha tarm has been interpreted as meaning either a Brahmin adopting 
the profession of a Kshatriya, or a Kshatriya intermarrying with the 
Brahmin. For a discussion of their origin see, DB.B I, pp. 205-209. 

2!Bay; Dynastic History, I, p^ 354-57. 

3 Great controversy raged over the clironology of the Senas. For a full 
discussion see DEB 1, pp. 230-32. A full bibliography , of the question 
will be fund in Bay; Dynastic History, 1, p. 353-4. 

4 MI, XV, pp. 278-86. 

s JASB, 1900, pp. 

^ Vallabhadeva’s inscription bears the date SaJca 1107/1184’-5; MI, V, 
pp. 181-88. The relation between Vaidyadeva and Vallabhadeva is not 
cwr. 

7 JASB, 1915. p. 408-9, . . 
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his successors he is mentioned as having sent a naval ex- 
pedition up the Ganges. This must obviously refer to 
the beginning of hostilities with the CTahdvalas, then 
advancing rapidly into ISIagadha. 

Madanapala was most probably driven out of Bengal 
after his eighth regnal year. He succeeded in main- 
situation in taining a precarious rule in the Patna 
Bihar. and IMonghyr districts upto c. 1150’. 

Ballalasena (1159-1170) and his son Lakshmana, the 
llai Lakhmania of the Persian writers, (1170-1206) 
not only maintained their hold on Mithila but also 
appear to have advanced westwards". The Palas 
lingered somehow near Gaya where an inscrijition of a 
prince, presumably of this dynasty, named Govinda- 
])ala, is dated in his 14th regnal year, which some 
scholars equate with V.S. 1238/1175 A.D." Another 
prince, named Palajiala, is also mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion of an image dedicated in his 35th regnal year'. 
For all practical purposes, however, the Palas ceased 
to exist in Bihar, the greater part of which passed under 
the Gahdvalas. By the end of the century Pala rule, if 
it existed at all, must have been confined to what is now 
Bihar district within which was situated the monastic 
university town (vihar) of Uddandapur (Odantapuri) . 


1 An inscription of Ms 19th year was found near Lakliisarai, Monghyr; 

Cunningham: Reports, III, p. 125. , . . . . t t, - 

2 Lakshmanasena is said to have erected pillars of victory at Pun, 
Benares and Allahabad, JASB, 1914, pp. 97-104; Bay: Dymstio mstory, 
I T) 368 

' s^Oimningiiam: :Be^orts, III, p. 125. Another of his inscriptions has 
been found nearby^ dated in 1178 j ihidj XV, p* 155. Bee Banerji. A. 
history of the Fala Dynasty, MASB, no. 5, pp. 108-12 for a M^rent 
interpretation of the dates. See also JASB, (IST.B.) IX, p. .-^78, and 
Banierii: Banglar ItiJma, I, pp. 348-51. ^ 

^ Cimnin^ha-m: Beports, III, PL XLV, n. 33. JB0B8, 1918, p. 496. For 
the 'account of the, last traditional Pala ruler who is reported to have 
ded and fortified Mmself 'in/th©' d’.alnagar fort against the Muslim forces 
led by a saint named Sdtahdidum, supposed to have been buried at Kadol, 
.near IjaMiisarai, see Ounningham : ' BeportSf III, p, 150 j also Martin: 
Eastern InMa, H, p*; ^3*. ^ ^ 




CHAPTER III. 


THE INITIAL CONQUEST 

In the last chapter have been described the stages in 
^vhieh Punjab and Sind were annexed to the growing 
Ghoride empire. ^Muslim rule in these countries was not 
ncAv; the conquest was little more than a dynastic 
change, and resistance to the invader could never assiune 
the C“olour of a socio-religious war. Such conflict was 
bound to occur in territories which had an unbroken 
iratlition of Hindu rule, and there it was that the Turco- 
Musluns met with real and sustained opposition. Not 
only were they of an alien race but were follmvers of a 
religion which had little in common with that practised 
in India. Hinduism has amazing powers of assimila- 
tion ; it has absorbed countless peoples in the past whose ' 
identity is now lost in the mosaic of Indian society and 
culture. But not so the Muslims; they resolutely main- 
tained their identity and refused compromise in religion. 
F or the first time in her histon', India was to reconcile 
herself to the existence of a separate culture-community. 

Before we proceed to describe the initial conquest 
of the North Indian kingdoms, a few words seem to be 
called for regarding the geography of the invasion. 

India is a land of sharp climatic and 
orographieal contrast. Inspite of ap- 
parent lack of natural boundaries 
within her frontiers, an invader has to proceed with 
caution. The Indus valley region is an world in itself. 
It has greater affinities with the west and the north 
rather than with the south and the east. A formidable 
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desert on the east, leads to an inhospitable region where 
mountains, parched soil and a pitiless sun make sub- 
sistence the reward of constant struggle. 1 he stony 
soil of Rajputana has made restless warriors ot her 
men. And yet, across the Aravalli range, only a 
couple of hundred miles from Central Rajputana) is 
the agricidturists’ paradise. The Ganges valley, a belt 
of land not exceeding thi'ee hundred miles in bieadth 
and skirted by the forbidding Himalayas and the 
Central Indian wilderness on either side, has the 
means of supporting the densest population in the 
whole of North India. Like the Nile valley, it has 
been the centre of civilised life from the earliest times, 
for a kind nature has made man indifferent to struggle 
for material ends. As if to complete its isolation, 
nature has provided a narrow entrance to the valley 
which it is not difficult to guard. The Aravalli hills 
from the southwest and the Siwalikh (Sapadalaksha) 
fium the northeast approach each other across the 
plain separating the Punjab from the Ganges valley, 
leaving a conveniently narrow gap not more than a 
hundred miles in width. Through this gap, or to use a 
commoner term, bottleneck alone, Hindusthan could 
be approached militarily from the west. Nature has 
decreed that Hindusthan s fate is decided in battles 
fought not inside the valley, but in the plains extending 
from the Sutlej to the Jumna. For, once the invader 
set his foot inside this flat river-countr 5 ^ defence was 
necessarily at a disadvantage. Process lyould be found 
easy until he came up, at the eastern bend of the Ganges, 
against a similar entrance narrowed by the northern 
spurs of the Vindhyas and the Terai. At this point, north 
of the river, the plains are intersected by numerous swift- 
ilowing Mll-streates and broad rivers ; on the south, the 
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very narrow ledge of the hills jutting almost on the 
river, affords the only comparatively easier passage 
into yet another fertile country of rivers and, of plenty. 
Jiengal is remarkably well-provided with natural 
defences also. Her climate, marshy soil and counties* 
rivers with seasonal floods are a great deterrent to the 
northerner. On the west, almost an unbroken chain of 
hiUs and trackless forests extend to a great length 
towards the sea; on the east, she is shut off by a similar 
barrier pierced only by the Brahmaputra which leads 
to another narrow valley, equally fertile, but whose un- 
even soil, flooded streams and moist air are a death-trap 
to the western invader. 

It is these water-courses that the invader from the 
northwest had perforce to follow, for living on the lands 
he traversed was a vital necessity; to misunderstand the 
direction of geography was to court 
disaster. Muizzuddin’s earlier attempts 
on India provide a good illustration, 
but a preliminary remark on the route from Afghanistan 
appears relevant. The ordinary route from beyond 
the Sulaiman mountains in those days was not the well- 
known Ivhaibar pass, nor the Bolan in the south, but 
through the Gomal which led to Dera Ismail Khan and 
thence to upper Sind Sagar Doab. The Ivhaibar, Bolan 
and the less accessible Ivurram and Tochi passes were not 
used by trading caravans to the same extent as the 
Gomal passage which was the normal military routed 


Eatranee from 
the west* 


^Ob OE 0 or twE* wcasioibswheE Muiztiddm came to Peshawar, he niiglit 
have Bsed the Khaibar, bat the southern routes were more couvement. 
The troops of the Khwarizm Shah, with a view to capture Yalduz, the 
ruler of 0azmi, ih 12X5, are stated to have siezed the frontier routes into 
Hmdusthau, ‘‘leading towards Gardaiz and Karaha pass’ % that is, the 
Kuri*am valley; Yalduz Imd to take a more southeasterly route, through the 
**Sang“i-Suiakh.^‘ mountains, which according to I^verty op, cit, p. 505, 
is the naiUe given to three or four passes;- hfXnhaj, p, 185. Thro^h the 
province of ‘‘Karman and S«aikuraii'’,,the' old name of the tract betwm 
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This is borne out bjr the fact that throughout the 13th 
century the first point of attack for an invading army 
from beyond the Sulaiinan range was Multan or LTch 
and not Lahore or Peshawar. From Ghazni the 
shortest route to the Punjab was thi’ough Kurram, 
Tochi and Gomal, and Khaibar involved a long detour 
through the north. Politicali}'^ the Khaibar area was 
not safe; the tribes inhabiting the northern Sind Sagar 
Doab were perpetually hostile. 

It was Upper Sind therefore which Muizzuddin could 

reach on his first expedition into India. How easily 

the dynasties of Multan and Ueh fell to his army has 

been described in the last chapter. His 

Muizuddin's first jxcxt expedition, bold us it was ill 
defeat in Gajrat. , . , » t i • i • p 

advised, was yet only a continuation ol 

r earlier attempts to penetrate through western 
Rajputana. For, pressure from the 'lurks had kept 
the Rajputs busy in that quarter throughout the last 
fifty years. In an inscription ot the Chauhana ruler, 
Chadhigadeva of Nadol, dated in 1202, reference is made 
to the defeat and destruction of a Turushka army by 
his ancestor, Anahilladeva, a contemporary of Bhima I 
of GujraP. His son Kalhana, the dates of whose in- 
scriptions range from 1161 to 1179, also destroyed a 
Turushka ai-my.“ It was perhaps one of these expedi- 
tions which resulted in the capture of Naganr (in 
Marwar state) by Bahlim, Bahrain’s governor in the 


the Sait Range and Ganlalz, south of the **Safecl Koli’% passed tlie lower 
route into Hiudusthau usually used by MuizKuddiu. Miulmj, 

Baverty: op, m. pp. 498-9; see also Baverty: Notes o% Afghmwfm, pp. 
SO-84. It was probably within this area that the passes of the **SaTag-i- 
Surakh^* (perforated ntountain) were situated through which both \alduz 
and Aibak retreated from GhsumL MinhaJ^ p, I34.sr>; see also Baverty: 
Notes OKh AfghmuiMf pp, $8-9 j Tmm* Tab* Nos,f p, note. 
tMI, tX^ p. Ojha; M4jpnUm I, p. 269. 

^ XI, pp. 46-51, . . , . ' . i y 
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Punjab, as recorded in the 2\dxtqat-i-Nasm. All 
these were rlestined lo fail, but in so doing 
they \vere to bring geograjiby to the fcn-efront of 
militaiy ealcvilations. 

Following- these examples, IVIui'/zuddin directed his 
forces against the Chalukya state of Gujrat, a province 
rich in resources and holding, as it might have been 
presumed, the key to the Indian hinterland. It held, 
at any rate, ari effective paramountcy over the western 
Rajput states and was thus an obstacle to his plan of 
outflanking the (Ihaznawides and opening ,up a route 
into Hindusthan. Passing, through Multan and Uch in 
1178, he struck across the Rajputana desert and arrived 
with an exhausted army at the foot of hit. Abu where 
he found the fresh troops of Mularaja II waiting to 
oppose his |)rogress. In the engagement, foiught near 
the village of Kayadra" in a position which ^ras not 
of hluimiddin's chot)sing, he sufl'ered a signal defeat. 
He was lucky to be able to escape with his beaten army. 

It was a defeat not only of his forces but also of his 
plans. For him, Hindusthan now appeared to have 
only one practicable approach and the annexation of 
the Ghaznawide Punjab became more a strategic than 
political necessity. The next few years accwdingly 
found him making a determined and gradual advance 
through Khusrau Malik's dominion. Peshawar, as we 
have seen, was taken in 1179; Sialkot fell in 1185; and 
Lahore after three expeditions was finally occupied in 

’ P, 24, 

2 Minliaj, x>. Hfi. It. mentions ‘Biiima as the Tcigniiig king of AnhiUvara. 

but inaeriptiotiH and otlier Hinda recsords aseribiR this \wi:ory to Mularaja, 
II, I A, 1877 p. 186, and 198 5 see ^Am Forbes: Emrmhf (ed, Bawimson), 

I, ih 199-200. Ojlm: Eujfutam, I, p. '220. Cf. Bay: Dfna^tie EwUr-y, 

II, p. 1004»X>. A ’mutilated inseription at Kiraduy near Mt. Abu; dated 

1285/1178 A;, records ilm repair of' an idol tempiO' ^broken by * 
I'urushka army, an obvious refereaoi, to .Mutouddia’s iayasion; 
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1186. Three years later he began his operations against 
India proper. 

It is worth while to I’efer to earlier attempts in this 
quarter, for Muizzudin’s victory on the plains of Tarain 
was not, as is generally supposed, an isolated personal 
triumph, nor was it an accident. It 
SirrS'the was on the one hand, the execution of 
Ganges Talley. deliberate plan- by a resolute con- 
queror and on the other, the fulfilment of a process 
which extended over the whole of the 12th century. 
His was only the most successful of the many at- 
tempts made by the Turks from the northwest to get 
a foothold in Hindusthan, and which, therefore, may be 
regarded as priliminaries to Tarain. The Shansabani 
conqueror thus, perhaps, unwittingly, brought to a 
successful end a century of reconnoitering activity, a 
programme of militarj^ action of which he was not the 
originator. Mahmud’s brilliant campaigns had shown 
the way, and the Ghaznawide governors of the 
Punjab, although living under a fast declining emjiire, 
maintained pressure on the Hindu states of the Gan- 
getic valley. According to Baihaqui', Alunad Niyal- 
tigin, in course of his expedition, penetrated as far as 
Benares. The same authority also credits Masud with 
the capture of Hansf. Ibrahim is also said to have 
conducted expeditions against the “infidels”®. The 
cumulative elfect of these raids at the end ot the 11th 
century could not have been great, but the seriousness 
of the Turkish menace was realised by the Rajput 
kings. This is clear from the mention of the tax calleil 

p. 665, Minhaj, B. M, states that he led annies mto Hiadrathan 

OH. wwral oc^SiasioRSi.'' iViw* p. pS, B0ti0y ststtos, wiwoiiv 

♦itiRfif his wthontj, , that'-.mesar Zaf&rabad, m Tngmiq 

'witiiessM mins of lo hme boaa dmtmjm hy Masna, 

sRavorty: op. mt, p. iiots 4, 
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‘‘TurmTiha dmida' (probably collected either to pay oil 
the Turks or to meet the increased cost of fighting 
them), in a grant of the Gahdvala ruler, Govinda- 
chandra*. The language of the grant suggests that the 
tax was a familier impost. These attacks increased in 
frequency and extent in the following century. A grant 
of Madanapala, dated in 1109, refers to his father 
Govindachandra as having “compelled the Hammim to 
lay aside his enmity by his matchless fighting”^ In an 
inscription of the feudatory prince, Lakhanapala of 
Budaon, his great-grand-father Madanapala is men- 
tioned “in consequence of whose distinguished prowess 
there never was any talk of the Ham niira coming to the 
bank of the river of the gods”®. The queen of 
Govindachandra extols her husband as one “uho had 
been commissioned by Hara (God) in order to protect 
Baranasi from the wicked Tumshka warrior as the 
only one who was able to protect the earth*.” 
The reference to Benares seems to indicate its 
conneption with the expedition of Ha jib Tuglxatigin, 
the governor of the Punjab under. ISIasud III 
who is reported to have penetrated to a place across 
the Ganges wdiieh no one except Malanud liad reached 
before®. Vijayaclmndra (1150-1170) also claimed to 
have “sAvept away the affliction of the globe by streams 
of water flowing from the eyes of the ivives of the Hani- 
mira, the abode of wanton destruction to the earth”' 
The last Gahdvala ruler, Jayachandra, is also credited 
in later Sanskrit works with having overcome the “king 

1 lA, XrV, p. 113. 

2 1889, pp. 14-19. 

3 BI, I, p. 62. 

« El, IX, pp. 234-37. 

5 MMiajjft p, 2% It is also in some detail in tlie diwm of 

Masnd4-8ad b, Salman, a contenporary poet; EEiot; IV, pp, 526-27. 

XVyp. 
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of Ghor'”. This must refer to some priliraiiiary inroad 

before the hnal engagement. 

The most \ngorous xjressure, however, ^vas hound to 
be felt by the Chauhanas who ruled the territory 
from Ajmer to Delhi and thus guaided tlie entrance. 

Durlava II of Sarnbhar is said to have 
Prcssuio OH ]ife in fighting the Turks. Aja- 

- Ghauiuma.. Credited with hai'ing repeat- 

ecUy defeated the :Muslim intruders^ During the reign 
of Arnoraja, the Turks destroyed Pushkar and reueheil 


as Anasagar. 


the following reign of 


Vigraharaja IV, they advanced (in Balbera (modern 
Rupnagar, Kishangarh state) “. The^ Delhi pillar 
inscription of the same monarch, dated ^ • S. 1220, llGo 
A.D., records his conquest ot the land between 
the Vindhya and the Himalayas, his exteimina- 
tion of the^;m/etr/w.s% and to his restoring the country 
to the Jri/m\ He exhorts his descendants to continue 
the war against the unclean invaders. A more detinile 
evidence of the threatening advance ol the lurks is fin- 
nished by an mscription of I’ritln’iraja 1 recording the 
fortification of the frontier town of Hansi to check the 
progress of the "‘Hatnifiirtt who has become the cause ol 
anxiety to the world”’. The inscription also mentions 
the conquest of “ Pachapur ”, iirobably identical ^vIth 
Pachapattan (I’akpattan) on the old bank of Sutlej. 
The mention of Hansi along with Pakpattan indicates 


iVidyapati: Purusaparima, pp. UiS-7. In a Snnsluit (liuma .mined 
Sambha Manjari, .Tayaehandra is called “the desti’oyer ol all ilie ,1ui.ami> . 
zOiha: Sajputam, I, p. 266. 
s ja, XX, p. 202; Sarda: p. U>. 

* lA, 1890, pp. 215.217. , ... • j, 

^AIA XT.T„ p. 17-S; Thomas: Chrmiuiles, p. 59, noticed a com of one 
KEhaam witti the Arabic legKnd, Sina insijrited on the 
according to him, is fomd only on the eoxm of Masud III. Kdhana 
Miginally must then haw been Masud’s feudatory who had later rebeUed 
and fortified the route from Pakpattan. 
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the tract through which these attacks were delivered* 
The fortification of Hansi points to a policy of occu- 
pying important tomis on this area for betti defence. 
A^o epigi’apliic records exist to show the extent 
to ivhich this policy was subsequently continued 
by the Chauhanas, but a few yeai^s later, as 
we know from the Muslim accounts, Bhatinda, situated 
about a hundred miles north of Hansi, had become a 
Chaulmna frontier stronghold when Sliy^izzuddin, open 
ing his attacks on Hindustlian^, closely besieged it in 
587/1189. 

It was probably a surprise attack, for the garrison 
failed to hold out and quickly surrendered. This easy 
victory, hmvever, Muizzuddin was not prei)ared to fol- 
low up by an immediate advance into 
Chauhana territory. Instead, he left 
Ziauddin of Tulak, with 12,000, troops 
to hold it till his return next year. But before he could 
start on his way back, Prithviraja came in person to 
recover the fortress^. According to Ferishta his anny 


First defeat 
at Tarain. 


1 I&liwariprasad : Medieval Indkt^ p, 1.17, states that Birhind, in Patiala^ 
100 miles k.W, of Kanral, was the first place captured. He relies on 
the printed text of Minhaj, p. 118, which has Sirhindah, and in this, is 
supported by later histories like the MiratA-Jahan f.) 5Da, and 

Zv>bdatiiMwarikli, f. 7b. Ferishta and TA however, have Bhatindah; Tarihh 
I, p. 5 and 7; TA, I, p. Eaverty: op. mt p. 457, note 3, however, in- 
forms us that in all the Mss. collated by him, it is written Tabarhindah, 
which is also found in TM, p. 7, Budaoni, I, p. 49, and Haji Babir, 
p. 677. Ko such place is known to have ever existed. No one acquainted 
with the hurried style of writing Barsian char^ters, can, fail to see that 
a transposition of a few dots and a careless joining of letters are all that 
is required to make Bhatinda read Tabarhindah and even Sirhindah, 
Sirhind seem,s to be entirely improbable, for the shortest route from Lahore 
to Hindusthan lay thror^h western J^aiiala in which Bhatinda is^ situated, 
No remains of any strong fort, such as that withstood Prithviraja 's assaults 
for 'over a year, are found in Birhind, See Cunningham: Mep&fts, II, 
p. 3#. On the oiherhand, in Bhatinda, Carriek noticed a , strong maesive 
fort ‘and also heard lO'Cal legends respecting Muizzuddin attack on tlie 
place. Cunningham: Eeports, XXIII, p, 2-3. According to Eaverty: 
4?. mt p 458, note, Mie L^hMl4mmhh4-'EM, itotes that 
is now’imown ,as Bhatinda’**' Bat Prasad ms&AM that -was faiovpi 

aS' Bhatinda'*^. '// 

a MhahaJi p. 110* 4’ ■ _ . ^ ^ ^ 
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■Hill 


consisted of “two hundred thousand horsemen and 
thirty thousand elephants’. ISIuixzuddin turned round 
to meet him, but in the battle fought near the village 
of Tarain“, not far from the fort, he was decivisely 
beaten. Wounded seriously, he was helped to escape 
by a Khalji cavalryman, and with the remnant of his 
forces managed to reach Ghazni, Prithviraja imme- 
diately invested the fortress but it took him thirteen 
months to force Ziauddin into surrender. 

According to Ferishta the battle w’as lost owing to 
the negligence of the Afghan, Ivhalji and Khurasani 
officers whom he subjected to great bumiliation at 
Ghazni. Next year he returned to the 
attack with a force of one hundred and 
0 aram. twenty thousand cavalry and once more 

met his Chauhana adversary on the field of Tarain. He 
naturally was cautious this time. In order, possibly, to 
gain time for completing his preparations and also to 
throw the enany off his guard, he sent Qiwaniul Mulk 
from Lahore demanding Prithviraja s submission . 
The answer, full of defiance and scorn, was probaldy 
expected. When battle was eventually joined, Frithvi- 
raja’s army is reported to have numbered three hundred 
thousand men “according to the most authentic 
accounts*. Muizzuddin divided his forces into five 

zMiniiaj,^^ li8.^**Feri^ta' I. pp. S-7, Tf’. l> P: 

«8 fonght at Naraia near Tarai, “ia the distaotb of Sarauti, For a 

disenssloa of the site, see appendix B. -131 vitn t r, «;« n-Tin 

affajsrf Mtmir I. No. 1486, f. 34. See Fensita, X p. 
ohviously borrowed from Ibnnl Asir, XI, p. 43^, for th® 
to throw Frithviraja ofE his guard wlueh 
ably -mil and was taken full advanto^ of. Cf. itoyj Dpaosttc 
pp7l0104618, wber^ it is fu% reproduced from Ba-w^s 

from the Nizami, hpwew, does not »»toon tte 

story at all, and Ibnal Asir’iSi aeoouat is admittedly based on 
aSrity See Isami, FnUthm^Samin, p. 71-8, for the ingeneons 
ih^S MSttddM’ provided for the took of elephants whose presence 
ill me Imdisa mny Worses. 

4 F€srl^ta> I| p* S®* ' ' , 
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divisions, four of which engaged the enemy on all sides. 
At the end of the day the fifth division, kept in reserve, 
attacked the exhausted enemy and thus decided the 
issued Khandi Rai, (Govinda Rai), who had wound- 
etl Muizzuddin in the last year’s engagement, was killed 
and Prithviraja, trying to escape, was captured near 
Sarsutr. According to Hasan Nizami, he was taken 
to Ajmer where after some time, on being found guilty 
of treason, he was put to death®. A few of his coins 
with the Sanskrit superscription "Hammira”' on the 
obverse, would however, indicate his initial acceptance 
of Muizzuddin’s suzerainty*. 

This victory laid the whole Chauhana kingdom at 
Muizzuddin’s feet. Hansi, Kuhram, and Sarsuti, all * 
places of military importance, were occupied 
and garrisoned®. But immediate taking over 
of the administration did not seem convenient and so 
Ajmer was allowed to be retained by Prithviraja’s son 
on condition of vassalage®. The same policy was 
adopted towards the Tomaras of Delhi where Khan- 
dirai’s successor acknowledged Muizzuddin’s suzerainty. 
An occupation army was stationed at Inderpat, near 
Delhi, under the command of Qutbuddin Aibak who 
was to act as Muizzuddin’s representative^ 


^ For details of the tactics followed see TM. p. 9. 

2 Minhaj^ p. 120, 

3 TajVfl M&asi/r^ f. 44b. MinhaJ states that he was immediateljr executed. 

For the absurd story of Chaud l^rdai of how Prithviraja^ bbuded ^d 
kept in eonliiiemeiit at Grha 2 atii, was yet abltd^ ^th the h^&lp^ of Ch^d him. 
self, to slay Muizzuddin before his own execution, see J^riihmfaja Bowi#, 
¥1^ also Maj f, 49a* 

^ Thorns: Chrmide^f p. 12, no. 15. 

Minhaj, p, 120 Fakhie Mudir, p. 22, ' ^ 

^ Hasan Hizami calls hiin Kola or Gola. (lit. an illegitimat© son). Hje 
is not mentioned in the Yaidya: Downfall of 

,.Ind% IHf p. ca^ this pim-efe Eainai, while Ojha: Majputam, I. p. 
'?70, prefers Ho^darai. ^Ms'lasbnamed person, howeirery aceording to the 
was Frithvimja^s grandsoni lAf 1870, p. 55, On this 
last point see also Bay: Dipostto II, p, 1008^ mte, * ^ > 

z Mflwwr, f , 40. ' ■ 
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The conqueror returned to his Central Asian ^pro- 
jects leaving Aibak with wide powers to wnsolidate 
and extend the conquests. A serious rising by the 
supporters of Prithviraja, however. 
Initial dangers gneaffed the latter’s immediate atten- 
aad aimexauoas. ^ Bmimn, 588/1192, a Hindu 

chief, whom Hasan Nizami calls Jatwan, {possibly 
meant for Chauhana), besieged the Muslim garrison at 
Hansi. Aibak at once rushed to its relief, raised the 
siege and pursued Jatwan upto Bagar. There the 
chieftain faced, gave battle, was defeated and slam'. 
Having refortified Hansi towards the end of the 
year, Aibak crossed the Jumna to establish a military 
foothold in the upper Doab^ The greater part of the 
region was held, under the Gahdvalaa, by the Dor Baj- 
puts with their stronghold at Baran, who were by no 
Lans pacifically disposed to the Muslim power estab- 
lished iust across the river^ Their traditional accounts, 
emphasising the hard fight they put up against the 
Turkish forces under the leadership of Chandrasena, fim 
partial confirmation in M uizzuddin’s Ftnmn wlierein 
Aiaipal, a relation of Chandrasena, is rewarded for his 
help in the capture of Baran, a clear proof that 
treachery expedited the evenP. Meenit was dso 
occupied on this occasion, and the two places, forhhec 
and garrisoned, became spearheads ^ of attack from 
the north on the Gahdvala dominions'. 


1 Mamr, L 5Sa and 60a. Bagar would seem to be a general term 
applied to western Eajputana. 

a my extensive territori^ in htetory 

M«*url Stab and eJsoi across the Ganges m Moradabad. For tbelr his y 

im 3 md of the Muslim chromdm, ^ oWous y 

p. 1®, dates am capture of Meerftt in bn| Re is 
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Oceupatioa 
of Beihi 


Aibak next set himself to find a central and perma- 
nent headquarter. The camp at Inderpat was 
clearly a temporary residensce and could hardly 
. satisfy the growing needs of a political 
capital. Ajmer, situated well inside 
Rajputana, appeared unsuitable as a 
centre of Turkish power which was meant to be 
expanded towards Hindusthan. Delhi was a better 
alternative; its situation and historical traditions pro* 
Tided the necessary features. A timely discovery of 
hostile designs of the Tomara ruler furnished the 
pretext and accordingly, early in 589/1198, Aibak 
moved his ^ forces against the city. It was occu- 
pied with comparative ease, the Hindu prince being 
allowed to evacuate his men. Delhi thus became the 
capital of Muizzuddin’s Indian dominions^ 

Very soon Aibak had to take the field again. Hari- 
raja, the brother of the late Chauhana king, collected 
a Rajput force and besieged Ranthambhor where, 
earlier in the year, Aibak had placed a garrison under 
Qiwamul Mulk®. The Chauhanas also drove out the 
feudatory prince, Prithviraja’s son, and occupied 
Ajmer. On Aibak’s approach, they withdrew 
from both the places enabling the prince to be rein- 
stated, bqt before Hariraja could be effectively per- 
sued, the Muslim general was called way by the news 
of another rising headed by the dispossessed ruler of 
Delhi. This was however easily crushed®. Hariraja 


eofWl m amigtog it to ^ a ^ i 

BgB/lim, m is done abo MioJiaj, p. TM, j Ih ^ 

md Forikta, I, p. R Tkoimn read tko date m tksQmte Minay Bsetip- 
aa"'5if ? ^vmrnms, p. n. Bat ikm nw ireaa^: 


MepoH ef **((» ««»««», 19 U- 12 , 

s rflisf ■ Jimsvr, ' f . Tab. 
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was still at large when, according to Hasan Nizami’, 
Aibak was sent for by his master at Ghazni wheie, w 
reasons nowhere adequately explained, 
nearly six months. How in his absence the Turk^h 
garrisons fared against the attacks ot Hanraja and 
other chiefs like him the chronicles give us no means 
I'he Dor Rajputs, possibly, became a 
serious menace .calling for urgent action, for 
his return in 590/1194, Aibak is stated 


of knowing 
more 

immediately on 
to have crossed the Jumna a second time ana capturcu 

Kol (Koil, Aligarh) ^ 

He was still in the Doab when Muizzuddin once 
again marched his forces to Hindusdhan. ihe opera- 
tLs against the Dors in the upper Doab were clearly 
designed to prepare the way for an 
eventuQ/l conquest oi the GiihdvE e 
dominion, for it contained the coveted 
Hindusthan proper. Aibak probably visited G^zni to 
assist in the formulation of 

came personally to execute. With t it i 

having joined him, Muizzuddin marched at the head a 
the invasion army numbering fifty thousand hoisem , 
towards Benares’. Jayachandra’s reconnoitering force 
suffered defeat in a prilmiinary, engagement 
Aibak’s advance guards*. The two mam armies even- 
tually met in the vicinity of Chandwar, on the Jumiw 
between Kanouj and Etah. The battle was severely 
Ltestad, the Gahdvalas, led by Jayachandra m persom 
almost carrying the day when his own death threw his 

ftoeosed iin nlftcen it ift 589; P. 120, 

uTajvi Maagif, 103b. r. f 485 states that Jaya- 

I, V- 58r»«»tiom» to pnlimuary engageweat. 


Victory over 
the Uahdvalas- 
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army into confusion. Muizzunddin was quick to take 
advantage of tlie development and turned the confusion 
into a rout\ 

This victory added another great kingdom extend- 
ing as far as Monghjor to the Shansabani empire. It 
was made a military division and Malik Husamuddin 
Ughulbak became its first commandant [Muqti) . 
Garrisons were placed in Benares, Asni and other towns 
whose oecupatioii, because of the treasure they were 
reported to contain, took precedence over that even of 
the capital city of Kanouj^ wliich was not taken until 
595/1198-9. Gahdvala rule however, still survived in 
the countrj^f. A grant discovered at Machlishahr, dated 
in 1199, was issued by Jayachandra’s son, Harish- 
chandra who appears therein as an independent sove- 
reign®. An inscription of Kanaka Vijayakama dis- 
covered in the Mirzapur district, refers to the Gahdvala 
kingdom as if it was still continuing; it however, omits 
the reigning king's name, possibly to indicate the recent 
political change^ Even Kanouj must liave been re- 
covered to necessitate its subsequent reconquest b^' 
Iltutmish®. 

After Muizzuddin’s departure Aibak had to proceed 
to the relief of the garrison in Kol, hard pressed, 
possibly, by the Dor Rajputs, On his return to Delhi 
in 591/1195, news arrived of fresh trouble in Ajmer. 
Hariraj had once again driven out his nephew and was 

iFaJdire Mu'dir, p. 23; Tam Maasir, f. 112, 117-8; Ibnxil Aair, XII, 

p. 49, 9 

2 fajid f. 123b. • . 

i p 757, Tradition Jias it that Zafairabad, near 
Jaunpar, was 4e capital of the later Gahdvalas. See Cumingham: 

sHe issued coiuss to commemorate its conquest; vClMf XX, i, 
no. m. Smith, however, asserts that afto-the fell of the 
eiffht ffeueratious Kanouj was ruled fey the Chandellas; JA8B, 1381, 
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reported to be sending army under Jhatrai to attack 
Delhi* Leaving a part of / his forces : to guard,, the 

capital, Aibak quickly set out to intercept Jhatrai. 
The latter thereupon turned and took shelter in Ajmer. 
On beinff closely besieged and unable to hold out any 

‘ ith all his followers sacrificed him- 

Aibak then entered Ajmer 
had proved to be a liability as 
direct annexation and a Muslim 


longer, Hariraja w: 
self in the funeral pyre 
but as Prithviraja’s son 

a vassal, he decided on t 

officer was installed there for the first time. The prince, 
was, however, compensated with Ranthambhor which 
later was to become the seat of a revitalised Chauliana 

dynasty . 

Next year, in 592/1195-6, IMuizzuddm again came to 
India and moved against iBayana, the capital of the 
Jadon Bhatti Rajputs. Without offering any frontal 
resistance the ruler, Rumarapala, with- 
drew to entrench himself in the neigh- 
Gwaiior. bouting stronghold of Thangir 

(Tallangarh)^ An effective siegu however, won 
compelkd him to surrender and evacuate the 
fortress. Tliangir and the fortified Vijayaymandir- 
garb were then occupied and garrisoned under the 
command of Bahauddin TughriF. The latter founded 
a military station called Sultankot which was meant 
to serve as base of operations in the plains. The strong 
fort of Gwalior, held by a prince of the Parihara 
dynasty, named Sallakshanapala by Hasan Nizami , 
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next engaged JMuizzuddin’s attention. The hill-fortress 
stood the siege A^'ell and showed that it could do so 
indefinitely. IMuizzuddin, therefore, was glad to raise 
the siege when Sallakslianapala, obviously a man of 
practical wisdom, sent messages offering to acknow- 
ledge his suzerainty’. To allow ,a half-subdued enemy 
to continue in occupation of a strong fort was, how- 
ever, strategically inadvisable, and its reduction, at a 
suitable time in future was, accordingly, decided upon. 
Tughril was selected for this purpose, who, the chroni- 
cler tells us, continued from the Sultankot base, to 
haiTy and cut off Gwalior’s communications with the 
plains. Within a year and a half the Eajputs’ position 
became untenable. They oflPered to evacuate the fort- 
ress and thus enabled Aibak to occupy it in the name 
of his master®. 

Towards the end of ,592/1196, Aibak had to face 
another and as yet the most serious threat from the 
Rajputs. The INIher tribe inhabiting the neighbour- 
hood of Ajmer®, in alliance, obviously 
cimiuicya iorcea the dispossessed Chauhanas, 

asked the Chalukyas for anned 
assistance for expelling the Turks out of Rajputana, 
The garrison at Ajmer was not strong enough to meet 
the combined forc*es and sent to Dellfi urgently for 
reinforcements. Setting out immediately, Aibak 
attacked the Mher forces assembled in front of the 

Mimslii’s OKotior Namah, t.- 9a; see also ttie version of Motiram and 
Khnshai: I. O. 860 f. 8b. The prince, Sallakshanasinna, is mentaoned in a 
fragmentary inscription discovered in Jbansij as being engaged in figM- 
ing tlie Javmas. It is Iiowever, mtkout date; El, I, p. 214:.15. 

Taj^l Mmsi/r, f. 146a; Minkaj, p. 145. ^ 

2Minliai, p. 145; Neither Hasan Kizsmi, nor the Gwalior 
records its final occupation. Fakfire Mndir places the event in 59f/1200-l. 

In all th0 Mss, K>t the Tajul Ma<wr.that I have been able to gamine, 
the tribe name is written as Ttinir or Hatir; Ferishta also has the mme 
form; I. p. 62. Elliot: 11, p. 228, however, write it bs above, which m 
any case waa the name of the tribe origmi a lly mhabitiag Ajmer. See 
Ciumiiighaan: Beports, VI, p. 8.) 

^''^9 
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city awaiting the Chalukya army. In ° I 

the fiercely contested battle, however, the 
.0 compel Aibak to 

thereupon commenced a close siege an 
himself in a highly critical sitmtion. 
a relieving contingent arrived 

establisMng contact with the city the Rajpuls with 

From Aimer, early next year, Aibak led 
towards Anhilwara to avenge tlie treacherous attack. 
TZZ through south-west Rajputana he arrwed to 
^ ^ find the Chalukya army under Dhara- 

Expedition varsha of Abu and Relhana o 
to Aidiilwara. the foot ot the 

mountain where Mniaiddin 

detot. Realising the '‘length of tor iK.s.ton A b^k 

showed open hesitation to attack. _ ' . ^ 

nrudence for fear the Chalukyas came out in the op 
Where the Turkish horse could mmiociivre to fc b«t 
advantage. In the resulting batUe, superior mob lity 
tactics decided the issue*. Havmg " 
a dear victory Aibak found the way open „ . 
Anhilwara, from where the rei^g ^”8 
fied^. The expedition was intcndd t 3 j 1.1^ 

punitive measure but easy success 
victor to turn it into an occupation. y _ 

iected to a thorough plundenng and awordmg 
Ferishta, a Muslim officer was placed ^ 
country^ Its hazardous distance from ho 

Ts bind to make it a liability; the imperfect hold 

1 Titml 3if a»r, i* Um For Mi iEScription refor- 

« Mmm mzm£ ceBs 
ring to Ms mmt, Mh XI, pp. 

s MIbIieJ, p* HP* . to imw oootowd tlio 

4 0Jl3Las I, p. Sn. mmm w 
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on Rajputana became a serious obstacle. Tbe conquest, 
in any case, was soon nullified. Contemporary Chalukya 
inscriptions boastfully record the expulsion of the 
Turks; Ibnul Asir’s informant speaks of Aibak him- 
self eventually restoring the country to its Hindu 
rulers’*. The Chalukya king is epigraphically proved 
to have retained his independent sovereignty down to 
1240 with his hold on Abu remaining unimpaired®. 

Falihre Mudir alone furnishes details of Aibak’s 
military activities during the next six years. The 
country across the upper Ganges, hitherto unaffected 
by Turkish operations in the Doab, 
sheltered a large number of Gahdvala 
emigre from the south; Budaun pre- 
sumably still retained its Rashtrakuta dynasty. To 
this part Aibak seems to have directed his arms. In 
594 / 1197 - 8 , 'Budaun was captured, followed by a 
second occupation of Benares®. Next year, in 595 , 
“ Chantarwal ” (Chandwar?) and Kanouj are reported 
to have been captured. His subsequent operations were 
in Rajputana where, after the reduction of the kingdom 
of “Siroh” (Sirohi?), Fakhre Mudir. mentions, under 
the year 596 / 1199-1200 the conquest of Malwah*. This 
later fact however, needs confirmation. It is not im- 
probable that the hold on Rajputana was sought to be 
extended, and the process caused a Chauhana migra- 
tion from Nadol southwards. The foundation of the 
Chauhana ruling families of Bundi, Kotah and Sirohi 
are, at any rate, ascribed to this period of Muslim pene- 
tration®. Aibak’s acquisition in Rajputana, however, 

t MI, I, p. 22, 838.9 ; 11, p. 439. M-ZornU fit-twarSeh, ZU p. 79. 

^ Asiatic MmmrcheBf p. 289,* U, 1S77^ p. 1S7. 

a Mudir, p. U. Tajul MmmTf t 176b, meaticms Aiba&*a 

stay iu' Budatm ia 699/1202-S*. , , 

. ■* p. 24, Miahaj makes aa obscure reference to tbe event by statmg that 
idbak subdued territories as far as njjalnj p, 140, 

5 MwMm: Qmm^er p. 237* 
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was not, as will be seen in the next diapter, destined 

thirteenth century saw the 

TrnMsh force! engaged against tlie last sumving 
Turkish toKes g fc „f Bundelkliand. 

mipenal Kajpute.^^^ 

. Oceupation Muslim dominion; the occupation o 

of Kaimjar. geuares and Asni must have affected 

their security, f tfxuS 

r t open attack, in 599/X202-8, ™ 
maitary capM of "‘f 

tTL^^rrara 

Z:-. he "te negotiations fell tough^ 

rr.»^To!llil”‘Tbe Turks, — g t 
source of his strength, found means ^ . 

course and thus ^ Chandelias with- 

SrtTTelSwr—old of A^aigarK 
Snirr Mahoha and Khajuraho were then o^up.ed 
" uped intn a military division imder the com- 

”*Under*^Mik Husamuddin Ughulhak, the com- 
mand offh! Benares and Aw,adh division, was 
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employed a Khalji troop-leader, named Ikhtiyaruddin 

Bai^htiyar Khaiji. Muhammud Bakhtiyar^ for reconnois- 
sance work in the adjacent territories. 
Refused service both in Ghazni and Delhi for his un- 
gainly figure^, Bakhtiyar, however, soon proved him- 
self to be jx)ssessed of great daring and resourcefulness. 
He was assigned the villages of Bhagwat and Bhiuli’ 
by whose income he soon collected a band of adventurers, 
mostly drawn from the Khalji tribesmen living on the 
eastern border of Afghanistan. With these he com- 
menced raids on the Magadha region east of the 
Karmanasa river where, after the fall of the Gahdvalas, 
as has been shown above, but little organised opposition 
could be encountered. By frequent raids into the dis- 
trict of Maner Bakhtiyar earned fame and also wlealth 
to augment his military resources. He even pushed as 
far as Uddandapur Vihar, the monastic university town 
which gave its name to the countiy around*. 

Emboldened by success in these raids Bakhtiyar 
obtained Aibak’s conmiendation for a final attack on the 
monastic town°. Minhaj speaks of the fort {Hisar 
and Qalah) of Bihar, altlwugh it is 

^ extremely uncertam if it possessed any 

1 1 j)refeir tliis simpler form of the uame as found in the printed text 
and also in. the B,M.Mss, of the TahaqatA^Nmiri, inspite of Bayerty’s craze 
for the imfat inserted between Muhammud and Bakhtiyar, as a substitute 
for hw. 

2 Minhaj, p. 146»7. A different version, given in the footoote, would 
imply Balshtiyar^s employment after his rejection at Ghazni, under the 
Muqti of Kanouj. Isami, however, refers to Bakhtiyar^s first employment 
imder ’Jaisingha of Jitur' {Chitorf)^ p. 95. 

3 The printed text has Sahlat and Bahli, but Baverty’s^ ^reading has 
been generally upheld; Hodivala: Studies w Indo-Mosl&m History f p. 206. 
Perislita and the TA (I, p. 293, and I, p. 47 respecJtively) have ”Kampiiah 
and Patiali near Budaon’’'. The mistake is due to phonetic resemblance 
with Batitah and Kuntilah which, like Bhagwat and BMuli, are situated 
close to each other in the neighbourhood of Chunar; Cunmngham: 

MeportSf XI, p. 128. ^ 'V'tt 

-tMjnhaj, p. 147. For IJddaiidapUrdesa, see Cunnmgham: Meports, ill, 
p 118: Vm, p. 75; XI, p. 185. One of these early raids on Uddandapui 
is probaHy referred to by Taranath who talks of the Tumshlcas being 
defeated; Samaddar? (Mories of Mo^udh, p,,I3I-S2.. 
p. 141 



effective military force. The citadel containing the 
university proper seems, in any case, to have been 
defended by some sort of armed men, the majority 
of whom, however, were the “shavenheaded 
Smmanas. (Bhuddhist monks) whom the Muslims 
mistook for Bralimins\ But it only resulted in their 
being put to the sword, for Bakhtiyar with his two 
hundred well-armed fighters, easily captured the town. 
Too late he learnt, on being apprised of the large nrnii- 
■, her of books stored there, of the real nature of the place". 
According to the 15th century Tibetan chronicler 
Taranath, Bakhtiyar on this occasion also captured the 
monastery towns of Vikramsila and Nalanda and erect- 
ed a fortress on the site of Xj ddandapur' . 

The date of this event, important as it is for the 
chronology of the subsequent conquest of Benga,!, is not 
fodhd in the. Tabaqat-i-Nmiri and has only to be inferred 
from the sequence of events\ Occupation of the area 
brought the Turks to the Sena frontier; and yet, show- 
ing a shortsightedness characteristic of the contemporary 
Hindu strategists, they made no move to throw them 
out of Bihar or to strengthen their own Irontier defence. 
Their very passivity was thus an invitation to the adven- 
turous Khalji troop4eader. After the capture of 


I p 369/ bn the point of the Srammas offering resistance see Taranatn, 

Balijrt^stlSient that the boolcs were all 

!pfkhrl’ L£,'V-. 28,. thltS hifSuert 

Bavertyi^. cit, Appeato D. 
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Uddandapur Bakhtiyar visited Aihak and received 
conmiisions for further conquests but evidently no 
material reinforcement. The report of a rich demora- 
lised countiy ruled by an almost incapacitated old man 
living a retired life and given to lettei*s, decided his next 
move. A full-scale invasion of the Sena kingdom was 
beyond his resources; he copld only aim at destroying 
the Sena moraite by a lightning raid on the king’s resi- 
dence. He would gain prestige and, what is more, the 
wherewithal for bigger attacks in future; with luck, he 
might even obtain a defensible footing in the country. 

“A year after” his success in Bihar, i.e. about 1204-5*, 
Bakhtiyar accordingly set out on his second adventure 
in the lower Ganges valley. Taking the available forces 

^ with him he marched so swiftly through 

; Kaid OB Nadia. - « -rv ' 

the unrrequented and diliicult Jhar- 
khand region in south Bihar, tliat “not more than 
eighteen horsemen could keep pace %vith him”®. Mistaken 
as a horsedejder and hurting no one on the way, he had 
an easy and uiK>j)X)osed max’ch to the veiy gates of 
Lakshmanasena’s residence at Nadia, or as Slinhaj calls 
it Nodia. The king was reported to have just sat down 
to his midday meal when the uproar at the gate, occa- 
sioned by the horsedealers cutting down the guards, 
caused him to sense danger and prepare for flight. As 

J BaMitiyai*^8 capture of XJddaadapur BiJiar nearly synchronised with 
that of Kaiinjar by Aibak which is dated 1203 by Hasan Nkami; TajtM 
Mamirf f. 176b, Hakhre Mudir also seems to refer to Bihar imder the year 
1203 which he assigns for the capture of Bidur ( ?) ; Tarihhf p, 25. Next 
year, according to jJdiniiaj, p.! 150, would bring us to 1204:, In 1203 and 
1205/6 (25th and 27th year) Lakshmanasena was issuing grants from 
Dharyagrama, possibly on the BhagiratMj ^ASBf 1042 pp. 70-72. Ju 
March 1206 Bakhtiyar’® army was destroyed on the Barnadi bridge; see 
p* 77. Inkshmanasena was certainly i3ive in 1206 , as is proved from the 
preface to the Sad%Miharmmrita; see Bay: Dynastic Mistoryt p. 374. 
To date the event earlier, would condiet with Minhaj ^'s statement that the 
Sena King ’died in Bang soon after the sack of Kodia^. See, however, 
BjfB, I, p. mM, m , 



zjSee foil ejcampte, Vaidyas op. < 
, 324-25; Indkm (kOtwre, 1935, pp. 


dt. I, pp. 126-28; Baaoiji, op. 
. 138«36. 
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the raiders entered the palaee 

nosteni door and fled atong the river to the saltlv ol 
to esllem province. The king’s flight decided the issue 
S his troops could recover tom the surprise and 
really to action, Bakhtiyar’s mam force arrived anc 

resistance became useless . t. AJo-Lf -inrl the 

Tte ease with iv«i the kmg was put to^ 

city occupied, must liave surprised evet^ Bakhtiyar hm 
eelf The stoi-v of ‘ the 18 horsemen defeating a gie.it 
Mng’ tat at any rate. ev<*ed -ptM — s tom 
^ li^at number of patriotic scholars Mintaj s 

verSnty has been questioned and ^ 

advanveed to reduce the aocoimt to sheer myth. Jtaic^ 
however, little need to feel apologetic loi i PP 
cowardice of the Sena king; even were he real y s , 
his conduct as typical of the 
would be historically incorrect. f 

generous critics would call, slaunehil ^ ‘ 

tiie lot of even greater men and j 

romanee in it hut of little pract.ca wisdonu Nm . 
possible to reject the story altogether ‘ 

on the oTOund, as Mr. Baner.p did, that the Hint 

accounts never speak of Nodia 

'eauital or that ‘Rai Laklunania cannot bt idtnbt 
with Lakslnnanasena who, in Mr. Banerji s view,^ lac^ 
long been dead, is to base positive history on negative 
argument. For Bakhtiyar’s occupation ot a portion oi 
tht Sena kingdom following his “n is an 

undisputed fact. It is toe, one cannot aim a lito a 
aeccq-My for Mintaj’s account, hot he j, 

research certainly do not strengthen Mi. Baneijis 
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arguments’. 'I’liere is, on the other hand, little im- 
probability in the story, for Bengal from all accounts 
pi-eseuted notmany elements of strength A Bralanin 
ridden, disintc;grated society, with a king ^vhose youth- 
ful ^ralour and military energy had given way to a supine 
addi(dion to religion and poetry, a top-heavy, hollow 
administration, and with vassals linding strength to 
declare independence^, Lakslunanasena’s kingdom was 
anything but a force that could put up sustained frontal 
resistance. The 7'urmhlea had become a bogey and 
everywhere inspired a paralysing fear. The superstf 
tious ‘“prophecy” about the “long armed Turushka” 
eventually destroying the Sena kingdom is perhaps an 
over statement ; the king’s refusal to fly with his frightem 
ed courtiers from the threatened zone^ shows that ration- 
al courage had not entirely taken leave of him. But the 
apprdiension of an impending catastrophe was un- 
doubtedly felt; eioigraphic evidence shows tlmt the king 
in his 25th year (1203) performed a great sacrifice to 
propitiate the gods for help in averting it^ Every 
fresh advance of the Turk only deepened this fear 
and destroyed self-confidence. The easy success of 
Bakhtiyar’s noon-day attack thus needs no other expla- 
nation. pBoldly led surprise attacks can paralyse even 
more courageous and well prepared forces ; it is to he 
noted that the city of Nadia was occupied only after 
the main force had arrived. ‘ 

The occupation was presumably intended to be 
temporary; a permanent stay in Lower Bengal would 


1 A fuller diseussioB will be found in DSB, I? pp. 230-2S8; also 242-246. 
2 Sea 'JJfQ, X n. 32L for a 'found in tlie Stindarbans area of m 


dhasJimi^"; ChatMrmga, B.B, 1350, No. 3. 

, ,ip» 160. • 

1042 p, 17-21. .Tbe mm^mf called AmM Ma^mmU is' 
perfonued oily' to' calamities. - .i - 
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have undoubtedly strained l^^khtiyar’s 

comnmnications. 'Fhe Cumga dynasU 
Oceupation jji Orissa was a reputedly great ])owcr, 

ofLakhnauti. Sena ariuv was still iulaet and 

could not be expected to retire witliout a struggle. 

A place nearer bis base in Bihar would ott^r greatet 
security and freedom' of expansion. Bakbtiyar aeeoi o- 
inglv backed Nadia and retreating nort nvams 
took up his quarters at Lakhnauti (Lakshanavati), Bu. 
western capital of the Senas, on die Ganges, near Ine 
present site of Gour, in the dislnet o ^Bddah . His 
calculations proved correct, tor over the Raih 
inauding Nadia, Hindu rule continued tor the next hftj 
years; a grant of Lakshnuinasena hnusell, dated in 
1205, was issued from the place which seems to answer 
the description of Nadur. Minha., states that 
‘ Lakhmania’, like his panicky courtiers," lamuns 
and the Shahas’ (merchants)—' retired to the conn ti> 
of Sanknat and the towns of Bang and Kamrud , where 
he soon after died. Sanknat is perhaps a mispronun- 
ciation for Sankat or Sankakot, a stronghold ot the 
baniks (merchants) in the twelvth centuir and situa- 
ated not yeiy far irom Vikrampnr svhcre ladvsluiiam- 
sena’s dynasty is archaeologically known to have tuIca 

for three generations. . 

iBakhtiyar's hold was thus over a very small portion 
of north Bengal from wdierc. according to a later geueo- 
logical woqk^ he drove away I.akslmianasena s son . 

,,, , . To watch the southwestern frontier to- 

Musto loM. wards Orissa he established a military 

izog 18} CN.S.), n, p. asa. 

2,/jKASBL, 1948, Rf ^1^®' . , , 2 g 2 intei-prets it a« 

sMintej. Mligious swwOty Jagaimth erne 

Jagaimath. m Ori«. a place or n, g , Sankakot 

into existence only m me nmi q’jenei oi ,,. 705.6 

see Dutta: FatShjBik •*« fieupdf, i»v, i»4i, i 

iJASB. 1896, p. 30:' , L 
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outpost at Lakluinor, identified with Xagar in Birbhum 
district, on the route connecting Orissa with Bihark 
On the northeast he established a similar station at 
Deokot (Ueid-cot), modern Damdama, near Gangaraan- 
jnir in Dinajpur district. The area, contained .^^dthin 
these points, thus comprised parts of Maldah, Dinaj- 
pur, Murshidabad and Birbhum districts, on the two 
sides of the Ganges called, as noticed by Jlinhaj, Earh 
and Varendri {Ecd and Batrnd), with the western 
border running along the Tista-Karatoya basin, the 
former then flowing in a more westerly channel than at 
present®. 

Bakhtiyar’s ambitions allowed him no rest. Within 
t^vo years from the raid on Nadia he began making 
preparations for a third adventure, an expedition to the 
northeast, to conquer “ I’ibet and 
China”®. On the face of it, it was a 
mad project; but the founder of 
Muslim rule in Bengal should, perlmps be credited 
Avith some calculating sense. Alinhaj possibly hints 
at the reail purpose of the expedition when he speaks of 
the trading roiite.s, numbering about 35, that carried a 
brisk traffic in Tangan horses from “Ivaram Battan” 
(possibly Kumrikotah in Bhuitan) and “Tibet” to 
Kamrup and thence to the districts of North Bengal*. 
Bengal being particularly deficient in horses, Bakhtiyar 

1 Minliaj, p. 157, iias "Lakhnouti" but its direction is indicate by its, 
bciag coupled with Jajnagar. For its location, see Stovart: Bistoty oj ■ 
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may reasonably have desired to obtain a monopoly oi* 
this imported breed. In undertaking*' it, bowevei, he 
overstepped his limit. Having posted his lieutenant 
Muhammud Sheran to vateh the Irontier at Ijakhanoi, 
and securing the services ot a converted Ivoch guide, ht 
set out with ten thousand horsemen. From Lakhnauti 
he arrived, according to Minhaj, at Bai'dhankuti whence 
for ten days he marched northwai'ds along the ri\ er, 
named ^Bangmati, “ three times as broad as the 
Ganges”. He must have crossed the river and tol- 
lowed the Bi-ahmaputra to be able to arrive at a place, 
in the hills, where there was a stone bridge spanning a 
river. At this spot, where his guide left him, he received 
a, message from the king of Kamrup re<piesting him to 
postpone the expedition till next year when he would , 
aid him' with his forces’. Ibiying no heed to the w 
counsel, he left a detachment of troops under two officers 
to guard the bridge and crossed over into the hills. 
Pushing through the mountain defiles he arrived, on«^^ 
the 16th day, at the “open country of Tibet”. The. • 
hazardous march, coupled with the alanning news of the - 
imminent approach of “50,000, well-aianed Turks Irom 
the nearest fort of Ivarambattan, as well as a severe but 
indecisive battle with the local garrison, damped the. 
spirit of his troops and he decided to return. The 
retreat was marked by terrible hardship, for the hill 
people destroyed every food and forage along the ixaite. 
On reaching the bridgehead, he found it brcdvcn by the 
Kamrup forces who had been waiting to strike, his 
officers, quarrelling among themselves, had been driven 
off. Thus forced to halt, Bakhtiyar sought temporary 
shelter in a tempte near by, -v^hilc arrangements were 
started for the eonstriKjtion of rafts. But to his alarm 
he soon notice*^ ths|t the Kamrup forces, lying hidden in 
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DestructioTi 
of his army. 


the vicinity, were planning to entrap 
him within a bamboo stockade which 
began quickly to rise all round the 
temple. Bakhtiyar acted promptly and dashed out. 
On being driven to the edge of the water, the whole 
army threw itself into the river desperately 
hoping to find it fordable. It, however, proved deep 
with a strong current whidh carried away most of 
the troops; Bakhtiyar managed to reach the opposite 
bank with only a hundred followers^ There he was 
met by his guide who brought him back to Devkot, a 
man crushed by the weight of the disaster. 

Bakhtiyar ’s route on this expedition and the inci- 
dental details have long been a matter of controversy. 
While Bardhankuti (Bardhankot) still bears the 
name®, the river “Bangmati" has been difficult to 
identify. The identification of the stone bridge with 
the Silhako, discovered over the Barnadi flowing into 
the Braiimaputra, however, furnished a broad indica- 
tion of the route. The recent discovery of a Sanskrit 
inscription opposite Gauhati, recording the destruction 
of a Turushka force in March, 1200, conclusively set- 
tles the question®. 

At Devkot Bakhtiyar sank rapkUy under the weight 
of his grief. A mortal affliction seized and confined him 


2 lt“So Bogra, of whom led the expedi- 

3 For the views of Eaverty nL., pp. 56^65, 

iou through Bikldm ^2 Bilhako bridge* discovered by 

ote,^d (b) 18T6, P. 283 ® at the spot 

loUmaimay, see 1851, pp. -M - noticed ia Bhattaeharyas 

aowa as me Ka/r^bculc^^, T^wfcrs to the Turlks as *‘Saiaagatye'’, 
Camampa SanamhaU, pp. wt eoatrihuftion to the whote 

who had come”, sad aot - 1927, pp. 49, 

uostion of IMchtiyar s route is sAme doubt* for uo Bengal river 

'he aa»P Begmati or 

ears that PMm; bf solaUoa b«dng a li&ely 

eougiy , of iShanmapatra to the 
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to bed until one of his omi lieutenants, named Ali 
Mardan, secretly drove a knife through his sick body. 
The disaster and pitiful end of his career ahnost coin- 
cided 'isith a similar event in anotlier corner of the 
Turkish state’^ 

In describing Muizzuddin’s campaigTis in Central 
iisia, mention has been made of his plans to retrieve the 
defeat at Andiikhud. The defeat soon spread the 
rumour of his death which became the 

Muizzuflftin’s -ip i • ■ . ■ 

deatii. Signal tor a general rising among the 

turbulent tribes inhabiting the W'estern 
pnovinfces of his Indian empire. Even one of his 
lieutenants, named Aibakbak, deserting from the battle- 
field of Andhkhud came to Multan, killed the governor 
and established his independent authority there“. News 
of this disloyalty soon spread and its occurrence was 
considered a sufficient proof of .Mur/znddin’s death. A 
chief of the Salt Range, named Kaisah’ allying him- 
self with the Khokar and other triiics* living on the 
region through which the Eahore-Ghazni route passed, 
began plundering the districts between the China!) and 
the .Jheluni and even prepared to capture laihorc’’. 
The roads being thus cut off by the rising, no re\enue 
from the Punjab could he sent to Ghazni. Tlie local 

"tilt? river Bani^Tnatl iiuiy liitvo ilowpil, as 

diii the Kosi, into Bengal anti joined tlus Knva'toya. 
p. 1’5T. 

*^Tajid L 178b. An allusion to this iuoideiit- is raatle bv 

A\MEhaj, p. 122y who, lioweYer, ealls the deserter Hussain Kliamiil* See 
Gmidsh, I, p. 411*2, Irom whom’'Fei’ishta,, I, p. 59, copied the story oi 
another ol Miiizziiddiii's officers, named, Ikdgiz, wiio on this occasion 
occupied' Ghazni 

sibnui Aslr, XII, p. .96, says 'he was converted to Tshiio on a previous 
occa,8ioii. The Tujul MmM}\ f. 180,. mentions Bakaii and Sarka, sons 'fd! . 
Hhokar,, possibly implying .two subdivisions of the Kliokars. 

^Faldire M'udir, p; .27^ names. the tribes -who raised the rebellion as 
**Siaha (Bdnl Glossary ■■of Me Fmijf^'h frihei>‘f III, 'p. 894); dairiims 
(idifi, II, p. 325)^ HarJiara' (Haraaf ihid, p, 327) and Hahuns, On the 
Khokars and their supposed conversion to Islam mentioned by Ferishta, 

I, p, 59-60, see App. C., . 

‘ AsIx/XII, . 
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officers having failec] to quell the rising vhich seriously 
interfered with his plans, Mukzuddin deei<led to deal 
with it himself. Dii*ecting Aibak to join biin on the 
Jhelum, he set out for the Punjab and on the river, was 
oj)po,scd by tlie rebels. They fought Avith desperate; 
courage but were overpowered. A large numljer was 
killed t)r captured, ^vhile the rest took refuge in a hill- 
fort Jiear by. On its being reduced the next day, some 
iied to the nearest forest only to iserish miserably When 
it was set on fire. 

Before his return iM niy//.iuldin, accuuqjauiei! by Ailiak. 
^ came to Ijahore to settle its affairs. (Ti^■ing Aibak leave 
to depart for Delhi, he left the city and on the way back 
to Ghaani, halted on the Indus at a place called Daniyak. 
and pitched his tent on a cool, grassy plot oii the edge 
of the ivattr. There, while ejigaged in the evening 
prayers, he met his death at the hands of an ussasin, on 
the ilrd SJmban, 602/ iMareh, loth, 1206'. Some of 
the contemporary writers ascribe tJie mintler to the 
Mulcthidu, a term apj)lied not only to the Qarainitah 
and Isinaili Shias but also, sometimes, to non-]\fuslims'‘; 
othei\s specificall.y mention the Khokars''. Both the 
people had reason, to be hostile to him and ])rol>ably hedh 
participated in the eriinek 

There could be no two opinions as l<.> the place 
^Juiyznddin should occupy in history. Gnlikc Maluniid 
of Ghaisni he was a practical statesman; of the rotten 


^ I'ajul ‘MaaMlr: i\ #l.0Sa; Mialiajj p* 124. 

^ Tajul f, 197h; Wnhaj, uhm; JJi* p. 12; Hnji l)abh; II, 

p. 6112, ' iSeln ako Baverty, op. eit, p, 4o&V note. 

I* p. 4i2.; Ju-waiiii, ' I> p.-„59; Mirai^-LJahmi Kv^na: Or. WM, 
f. 50a; TA^ I, p, 40- ; 

• Asir, XIl^ p. 00/' states tliat- %v.hea tlie aseassiiis were secureil 

two among tliem. weir« found to ' be- Muslims ■ -(cireuiiB'i.sed) ; this ATOiikl 
' haply that among, them were, others wlio were not MusUins, tlie deed being 
a Joint affair-, ’ / 
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political stmctiii'o of, India he look Uic 
fullest advantage. As in the founder of 
the Mughal empire, his sovereign quality lay in the 
steadfast determination with which he pursued Aiis 
objective and in liis refusal to accept a del cat as final. 
Against his far more gifted rival, the KhwariKin Shah‘, 
his Central Asian empire, it is true, could have had only 
an ephemeral existence. But as in the case oi Babar, 
his Inilian conquests suiwived. If he failed to found a 
dynasty, he yet trained up a band of men who were to 
prove more loyal to his ideals and better fitted to main- 
tain his empire. In choice of men he displayed a singular 
talent, for to slaves like Aibak, Yalduz, and TLughril he 
owed most of Ms success. His almsot annual campaigns 
from the J axartes to the *T umna display a militai 5. 
talent of no mean order. His military pre-^occupations 
probably left him little liesure for aesthetic recreaiions, 
but he ivas not indifferent to learning and scholarship. 
The celebrated pliilosophcr and savant, Fakhruddin 
Razi, and dhe famous classical poet Nizami Uruzi 
adorned the Ghoride court and have paid deserving 
tributes to the mental qualities of their friend and 
patron". 


iCf. Bart old: Turkestan, p. 339 and 352 , for an estimate of liis 
statesmaaship compared to that of the Envarizsm Shah. n. 

aFakh,rtiddk Earn dedicated one ot his works— the LataiM Ghtyash 
to MoissOTd clings elder brotte. Kimmi was a fiiead of 

Alaiiddin, the “world-haniar"", pd lived in the Ohor court 
reiana Vf OhiyaBuddin aaid MuiEznddin; Chahar Maqala, rHtt\ Another 
reputed litterateur enjoying. Muizzddin's patrpago was lakliruddm 
Mubarakahah the anthbr, , amoi^ o,* ^ 

logies and a versified histoi? of the Sliaasabanx ;dyaasty Hia fathw 
was also an. eminent divine and attended the court oi Firozkoh; *e 
Namah, B. G. Browne presentation volume, p. 393-94. and 409; also 
Minhaj, p. 27. . , . 


CHAPTER IV 


THE DELHI SULTANATE 

1206-1235 


A tliffieuU 
situation. 


Muizuddin’s sudden deatli i>lueed his oliicei’s in 
India in a difficult situatioiL' The Delhi govermnent 
was far from well-established; want of coniiuon loyalty 
now threatened to intensify personal 
jealousies. Aftermaths of the late rising 
still rendered communications unsafe 
with Ghazni ivhich, in any case, now seemed an easy 
pmy to the aggressive Kffivarizm Shah. By far the 
most serious menace came from the Hindus whose 
military power, only stunned by the rapidity of the 
conquest, now sliow'ed signs of recovery and even of 
offensive action. Already, by 1206, Kalinjar had been 
recovered and the Chandella king appeared effectively 
to stop further expansion in the southh In the 
Gangetic jjlain numerous chiefs still held out in open 
defiance". Gahdvala rule w'^as still a reality, for Haris- 
chandra found means to establish himself in the districts 
of Farrukhabad and Budaun®. Even the Pariharas 
appeared to Imve regained their initiative and recovered 
G'walior which had to be reconquei'cd several years 


'I laseriptioas of Traiiokyavarma, ParamarcHiiem’s siux^essor, refer to 
Ills expelling the Turks from his kingdom 5 X, p, 337. In Ids earliest 
Inscription, dated in 1206, recording the grant of land to an ofSeer whose 
father had lost his life in ighting Sie Turks, he is called ** Lord of Kalin- 
Jar*’; MI, XVI, p, 273. The fortress is not mentioned again Mlahaji 
until a few years later when we hear of expeditions sent against the ** Sal 
of kalinjar.^* 

2 One of these,, Malmraamka Sratapadeva of Japila, In an inscription 
dated V. E, 1279/1223 A.I>. discovered in the Mirsapur district, refers to 
his destruction of the "Mavawf* i MI, IV^ pp. 310-312* 

3 Ben: BisUrp <?/ the in Aswtosh BUmr Jubilee Welwmee, III, 
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later. In the east, a terrible disaster Imd befallen the 
Muslim arms and the two-year old possession of Lakh- 
nauti, rendered insecure by distance and by Khalji 
factiousness, promised to be a heav5r liability. The 
Turks had overrun the whole of north India, bu,t on 
Muizzuddin’s death foimd themselves in effective 
possession only of Sind and parts of the Punjab and 
the Gangetic valley with Rajput resistance increasing 
in extents 

The situation called for quick action and unified 
command. Muizzuddin left no son ; his nephew in 
possession of Ghor, showed no promise of leadership or 
of energetic action. With the Kliwarizm Shah menac- 
ingly advancing to Ghazni and Ghor, political fore- 
sight demanded severance of Delhi’s connection wdtfa 
the trans-Indus state. Among Mpizzuddin’s officers 
three held important commands and nourished ambi- 
tions of sovereignty. Tajuddin Yalduz, held Karman 
and Sankuran on the route from Afghanistan to upper 
Sind, and was widely believed to have been marked out 
for the viceroyalty of Ghazni proper. Another equally, 
favoured slave was Nasiruddin Qubachah’, a son-in-law 
of Yalduz and lately appointed to hold charge of Ueh. 
By far the most capable and devoted of his slaves was 
Qutbuddin Aibak. Purchased early in life, he was 
noted for intrepidity and munificence, and had earned 
bis master’s confidence to be placed, as noticed above, 
after the victory of Tarain, in charge of his Indian 
conquests. Latterly, as Muizzuddin’s representative, 
he exercised from Delhi the functions of a viceroy and 
commander of all the mfiitary forces stationed in the 

op. f* 581, not© % axgnes at gtmt teigtli tibat tlie mane 
«liouia really M Mt iie abow fom is conimea 

in Bandi script on on© Ms coins; JABBp 1887, p. ‘171. 
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reaJm\ In 1206 he was formally invested with 
viceregal powers and promoted to the rank of 

It was therefore a fulfilment of his master’s wish 
^dien, in response to the invitation of the Lahore 
citizens, be came from Delhi and assumed sovereign 
r> 1 * u » power. His formal accession took 

place on the 17th ztlqad, 602/June 
24th, 1206", more than three months after Muiz- 
uddin’s death, an interval thit must have been 
occupied by manoeuvres to build up a party 
of supporters. Technically he was still a .slave for, 
although G'hiyasuddin Malunud from Ghor sent him tiie 
royal insignia and standard and also conferred the title 
of S^tan*, Ms formal manumission was not obtained 
till 605/1208; in inscriptions no higher titles are used 
with his name than Malik und Sipahutlm'^. The state- 
ment that ‘coins were struck and the khutbah read in his 
name throughout Hindusthan ’ must be taken as a 
conventional phiase emphasising his sovereign power, 
for no silver or billon coin of his has yet been dis- 
covered®. 

Aibak’s was a short reign and foreign affairs occupied 
most of his time. Yalduz possessed himself of Gliazni 
and commenced playing a diplomatic game with both 
Ghiyasuddin Mahmud and the Khwarizm Shah. The 
latter, having SAvallowed the whole of Iran ond Central 


appointed Hasan Amal to the command of Kol; Tajul Mnmir, f, 
26b. His appointment of Bakhtiyar to the iqta of Bihar clearly shows 
his status. 

^FaMiro Mndir: TanMh, p. MMee nho p. 47. fffjtd Mmsu\ 

f. 83;, implies that he ,was appointed toithe -nceroyalty as early as 1183. 

3 Bakhre Tmrihh^ p. 30, and MMiaj, p, 140. 

4MiBhaJ, p. m and a40;!rJf, p. 14^ ef. fA, I, p. 42. 

5 ElM, p. 2. 

« Mmm, tl 202a; Minimj. 141 . Hojdgers, JMAB, 1S94, noa. 3740, 
asexib'^' fonr eoppar pieces to Aibak; they b^r the appellation 
see on these eoins^ Wright, p. 60, who* thinks they should be aserlbai to the 
Kawan mint. 
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AsiSj now cast covetoii.^^ eyes oli Ghazni# To iiiahc 

matters worse for Aibak, % virtue of his possessing the 
capital of Muizmddin’s empire, YaMuz now laid claim 
to the whole of his master’s dominions 


Foreign proUems. XJnkss vigorously 


resisted, this claim would mean not only a nega- 
tion of Delhi’s sovereignty but also an extension 
of the Khwarizm Shah’s ambitions of conquesi 
to India. The situation in the northwest had thus 
to be closely watched and other affairs had to yield 
to the urgency of this problem. In such a context 
Aibak’s continued residence in Lahore from where he is 
reported to have never moved, becomes intelligible . ^ 
Yalduz was no match for the Ivhwarizm Shah. . The 
latter had partisans in Gliazni whose citizens were 
notoriously fickle in their attacliments. In 605/1208, 
hard pressed by the Ivhwarizm Shahi faction at liis 
court, Yalduz was compelled to leave the city and with- 
draw towards the Punjab. Wliat Aibak had foreseen, 
now came to pass ; it was now imperative to forestall 
the Ivhwarizm Shah and occupy the city. A party of 
its citizens also suddenly felt an afi’ection for him and 
sent an invitation. Yalduz in any ease could not be 
allowed to find refuge in the Punjab, and was therefore 
promptly driven out to his fonner possessions in 
“Karman and Sanfcuran”. Aibak then moved up to 
Gliazni to occupy it. Judging from the sequel, the step 
was obviously taken in haste and was militarily ill- 
supported. Within forty days the citizens ooncieved a 
dislike for his rule — ^he had no direct association with 
them for many years— and Yalduz once again became 
a favourite. On the latter advancing unexpectedly, 
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US in no position to resume offensive 
b against the Rajimts. Even the affairs 
urgent in themselves, could engage only 
his passing attention. The least that 
Bakhtiyar’s murder had threatened to 
do there was to sever Delhi’s connec- 
tion and split the province into small, mutually jealous 
units. Having siezed and imprisoned the murderer, 
Ali Mardan, the Ivhalji chiefs proceeded to elect 
Muhammud Sheran to the chieftaincy who was pledgerl 
to acknowledge little subordination to Delhi®. Ali 
Mardan escaped from confinement, and making his way 
to Delhi, persuaded Aibak to intervene in the Ijakh- 
nauti affairs. On proceeding thither to establish order, 
Hie Delhi agent Qairnaz Riuni, however, met with blank 
refusal on the part of the Ivlhaljis to recognise his 
authority. In ilusumuddin Iwaz, one of the Khalji 
chiefs, Ruimi, however, foimd a willing txiol and left him 
at Devkot to Iwild temporary charge of the province. 
On the agent’s departure Iwaz was immidiately turned 
out; whereupon Rumi returned and reinstated him 
but only after a severe struggle with Sheran and his 
party® Ali Mardan eventualty induced Aibak to 
appoint him governor over the province where he was 
soon to commence a reign of terror*. 

This imposition of its authority over the eastern 

1 TajO. Maasir, f. 202a; Miahaj, p. 140, also p. 00. Cf. Porishta, I, 

}h 63^ who places the event in 603/1207. 

aMialiaj, p. 158; 0/. TA, L p. 51. ' 

3 Sheran was soon after killed ah a qaarreU with his party ^ana was 
buried near ‘*Maksida and Santosh/* near Mahigunj on the Atrai; JASB, 
1875» p. 284. 0/. Alfif f. 63 Oa. whieh states that he. was killed in a battle 
with the Hindu rajas. - ■ ■ : 

p. 159, ' . ■, ’ ,/ ; ' ' r. * 
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province was biit a poor consolation, for the Delhi state 
at the moment needed political security more than 
suzerain status. When Aibak died in 
death: 007/1210, of injuries recieved in a fall 
from his horse while playing chmigan', 
the clouds on the northwest were gathering thick and 
fast. He read the portents and did his best to preserve 
Delhi's separate entity. A military leader of great 
energy and high merit, he combined the intrepidity of 
the Turk with the refined taste and generosity of the 
Persian ; extreme liberality earned him the epithet of 
“Lakh Buhsh’’ (giver of lakhs), while, characteristi- 
cally enough, his killing is also said to have been by 
lakhs^. Both Hasan Nizami and Fakhre Mudir 
found in him an appreciative patron and dedicated their 
works to him®. On two occasions, at least, he 
interceded with his master for the vanquished Hindu 
priik!es\ It hardly needs emphasising that to his 
untiring exertion and devoted seivice Muizzuddin owed 
most of his success in India. For he merely supplied the 
motive power; Aibak was responsible for the detailed 
planning and initiation of the Delhi state. 

On his death the officers at Lahore raised his son 
Aram Shah to be their chief. But the step was not sup- 
ported at Delhi where the citizens headed by the chief 
magistrate, “ invited ” Iltutmish, the governor of 
Budaim and a son-in-law of Aibak, to assume the 
crown. Backed by the Lahore faction, Aram there- 
upon marched against Ddl'hi but Iltutmish found it 


Aibak 's 
aa estimate, 


ilhUif p. 141; ,15 1 ,' €f. f. wMeb plae«i' 

his death in 609/1212,, whereas Aibak % k'test mserlptim is dated Mmnsm, 

m^mw. " . . 

sMiahaj, p. 138. 

Mmm^ t,.7 b;'; 3*akhTe Mudir: Tunkhr P, Miuhaj states 
that before taking serviefe tmder Mak'ssuddlu iiibaJs: had afe<|uSred prodeiaiicy 
'iu liteiratare, 
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easy to defeat and possibly slay him. Aram’s reign, 
devoid of any other recorded interest, lasted not more 
tlrnn eight months^ 

Iltutmish at . last became master of the Deliii state 
but the schism had an adverse effect on the outlying 
areas of its attenuated dominion. In Lakhnauti,* Ali 

Iltutmish Mardan assumed independent sovereign 

status and began to behave like im 
emperor'^ Qubachah occupied ^lultan and extended 
his dominions to indude Bhatinda, Kuliram and Sar- 
suti; and on Aram’s death even possessed himself of 
Lahore'’. Rajput chiefs withheld tribute and repu- 
diated allegiance. The small Chauhana principality 
of Jalor, \vhom Aibak Iiad forced to submission, declar- 
ed independence; Ranthambhor, given as an appanage 
to Prithviraja’s son, also ceased to acknowledge 
Vassalage. 

The new king’s position v’as too insecure to enable 
him to take action at once; he did not feel safe enough 
to assume even sovereign dignity. Realist as he was, 
he found it wiser to compromise for 

His difficulties. . • i • i , , i t • 

the time being, and accept the regal m- 

signia— -the canopy and the mace — from Yalduz who, 

now that Aibak was dead, felt free to push his claims of 

suzerainty. . A great peril confronted Iltutmish when 

xMinliaj, .p. Ml; TM, p. 16; TA, I, p. 55, Eaverty ax^ues tkat .lie ivas 
jV-lbak^s adopted aoa, for wJiicli, however, no authentic eviaeBce jr avail* 
able. See also Kaji Babir, II, p« 686. Eaverty: op. eit, p, 689, note 
iy on ltlxe supposed evidence of an anonymous work, describing the coins 
of Delhi sultans:, lantitled Tafmhi-SthMj t B, states that .Aram ruled 
upto 1215, But Iltutmish earliest coin was issued, in 608/1211 and his 
Inseription is dated I, 608i//1211. See C€IM» II, intx, p. 6; EIM-t 

1911-12, p. 8. 

«For his tyrannical rule and msuffe(rable boastfulness see MinhaJ, 
p. 159-60. TA I, p„ 53, states that h© issued coins with the title of sultan 
'Alauddin; no such coin has been discovered-,' 

fi MinhaJ,, p. 143. 

4l®nhaj, p. 170; HaJI Dabir, II, p, "#8, says tli,at lituimish entem! 
into an aEiance wilh Yaldus; this 'is. ^Hly ..improbable untes it refers to 
M|., initial aeceptanee lof the r^fal, insignia. 

j, ^ i . .,r»- 
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tlie Turkish guards Umidars) of Delhi, in aliiaiiee with 
Araan Slisih’s party, rose in open rebellion and meant 
to negative his accession. It was only by a san- 
guinarj’' conhiet that they could be clispersedb It took 
him some months’ hai*d* and tactful action to extend 
his authority even in the districts in the imniidiate vici- 
nity of Delhi, in charge of officers whose ranks were 
originally equal to his own. E^^en then his rule docs 
not appear to have been effective beyond Benares on 
the east and the Siwalikh hills on the ^vest■. 

His position was further imperilled by the develop- 
ments in Afghanistan. Yalduz’s troops, sometime 
before 612/1215, succeeded in expelling Qubachah 
from Lahore and occupying the 
YaJduzs death. p„„jabk While this 

undoubtedly slackened the latter’s hold on Ivuhram, 
Sarsuti aik Bhatinda, it constituted a serious 
menace to Iltutmlsh, for Yalduz holding the 
Pimjab, meant a direct invitation to the Ivhwarizm 
Shah whose annexation of Ghazni was only 
a question of time. It was a repetition of the 
problem which had led Aibak to occupy Ghazni. 
With; the example of the latter’s failure to hold 
the city Iltutmish, however, dared not attempt the 
same solution and thus to cross swords with the mighty 
Khwarizm Shah. Prudence iminted to a defensive 
policy and he bided his time. It came soon enough. 
In 612^1215, Yalduz was finally forced out of Ghazni 
and fell back on Lahoreh He then renewed his claim 


f, '215-16; Minim j, p. 170* 

p. 171. ...... 

^lUd, p. 135,, 143 tocwlr wJio oe^cupiea Miore on 
this oooaaioa was assasiaated ' at Just before the Khwarimi troops 

tools the city iu 612^1215. , , . , ^ 

Mmsk, U 230b,;,'';Farishta, p. 65, states that M evm marched 
towards TImmwar* '-v. 
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to o%'erlordship and thus precipitated the struggle 
for which Iltutmish was now well-prepared. He 
according]3r marched out, met him on the field of Tarain, 
defeated and finally captui’ed hinfi. The victory com- 
pleted Aibak’s work ; the last obstacle to Delhi’s inde- 
pendence and to her disengagement from central Asian 
power-politics was finalty eliminated. Delhi became a 
sovereig-n state, in fact if not, j^'et, in theory. 

Lahore was not immidiatety annexed but seems to 
have been restored to Qubachah; Hasan Nizami hints 
at an agreement whose alleged breach, in 614/1217, 
furnished Iltutmish with a casus belli to make war and 
wrest the province*. Lahore was evidenth* in 
Qubachah’s possession when the Delhi forces marched 
out. As they crossed the Beas, Qubachah took 
fright and fled to LTch’, Unopposed, Iltutmish occu- 
pied Lahore and for the first time placed his own 
governor there*. 

This success, however, did not, by any means, secure 
him the w-hole of the Punjab. Qubachah remained con- 
fined to Sind but it was some years before Iltutmish 
^ ,, could annex the territories in the 

.TalaJuddm Mang- i. i ti i n v 

bami, and the Chinab and Jhelum valleys. Lver 
Mongai eruption, Khokar rising the districts 

fmmd the Salt Range had been practically in control of 
the insurgent tribes. Within three years of the occupa- 
tion of I^ahore, across the Indus came the gust of a storm 
that had burst in, and was now’ sweeping across, Central 


t Mialiaj, p. 135; Mmsir, f. 232a> states tliat tke battle was 

fought at Bamaim. Yalduz, •wounded in the battlcj was taken captive and 
died a prisoner at Budaun. 

^ Tajut Mamtr, f . 241b. Ferishta, adds that Qubacbali tried to oempy 
Sirhiud wMch finally brought IHutmisli against Mm; I, p. SIS. 
sMinbaj, p. 171; TaM Mamir, 1 245 * Cf, TA, I, p, 5S-9* 

4 fajul Mmsir, f . 248a. His eldest son JCasiruddin Mahmud, was placed 
in 
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Asia. Issuing from the uplands of Tartary, the Mon- 
gols, under Temujin, whose imperial title the Persians 
pronounce as Chengiz Khan, literally rolled up the vast 
Khwarizfmi empire, and with fii'e and sword, were now 
tearing up the great fabric of Islamic civilization in 
the east. While the Khwarizm Shah was driven to find 
shelter in the Caspian coast, his cunvu-prince Jalalud- 
din Mangbarni, persued relentlessly across Khurasan, 
could elude him only by ci'ossing over into the Punjab, 
where Iltutmish was thereby robbed of his recently 
gained advantage. Mangbarni established himselt' in 
the upper Sind Sagar Doab and contracted a matri- 
monial alliance with the chief of the Salt Hangeh This 
gave him an excuse as well as help for 'widening his hold 
at the expense of Qubachah, with whom the hill chief 
was in perpetual hostility. Qubachah, in consequence, 
was practically driven out of the Sind Sagar Doab. 
Mangbanii’s three years’ sojourn in western Punjab 
also effected Iltutmish’s hold on the Ravi and Chinab 
regions. The prince captured the fort of Basraur 
(Pasraur) in the Sialhot district and tried to support 
himself by plundering the riverine tracts” He even 
found it possible to advance upto Lahore whence he 
appealed to Delhi for shelter’. 

Rules of hospitality required only one answer to the 
request but Iltutmish was a great realist. To reverse 
Aibak s and bis own foreign policy at this stage and to 
seek the displeasure of a far more terrible power by 
receiving the fugitive prince, would liave been not only 


iJttwaiai, n, p. 145. ; 

2 p. 14T. For 'its idoatificatioit urn CimniEgliaitt; XI 

p, 45-4:7* 

3 After Maimrad’s transfer to Hansi, no goremor is mentioned » tiaidng 
Iseen appointed tp Lahore til 1228. When a Mongol force persned 
Manglmrai ini 6Sl/t2S4|. it is to haw pltmdored the Lahore proidheej 
Jnwalni^ II> p, 112* ■ ■ , ' 
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unwise but almost suicidal. Mangbanii therefore was 
givTn a polite refusal and when he prepared to avenge 
himself by further aggressions in the Punjab, Iltutmish 
got ready for military actionh It did iwt, however, 
come to actual fighting, for the prince thought it pru- 
dent to turn Ms attention to QubachaM. 

Mangbarni left India in 1224, but western Punjab 
continued to witness rapid political clmnges. These 
changes which extended far beyond Iltutmish’s reign. 
Effects require a fuller discussion^ and admit 

of only a passing reference here. They 
upset Iltutmish’s plan of consolidation on the west, but 
they also helped him to destroy his rival Qubachah*. 
For, the latter had to bear the brunt of Mangbarni’s 
invasion and of its aftermath, which fearfully weakened 
his power of resistance. Close on the heels of the 
Khwarizmi fugitive, came the Mongols in his persuit 
and reached as far as Multan ; then, a mass migration 
of the Khalji supporters of Mangbarni who appeared 
like an invading aimy. Iltutmish had thus the satisfac- 
tion of seeing Qubachah nearly crushed by these events; 
he needed little military exertion to recover Bhatinda, 
Kuhram and Sarsuti and the tracts along the Hakra 
river'. 

1 Miiihaj seimis to be evasive ia menticmiag tbe imidmL Oa: page 39.1 
of Baverty’s traaslatioa, be states that Iltutmish seat a force against Mang- 
barai; but on p. 171, text., he says Iltutmish himself lekl an army against 
the **KhwamiiiKhahi trouble which had reached lahore,’^ This latter 
statement is copied by Haji Babir, II^ p. 691. 

s ea*Hessawi, p, however^ states that Iltutmish , even helped Qubachah 
with troops, which is highly Improbable. Minha.j merely adds tlmt on Btute 
misli’s approach liangbarni turned aside. , . , 

^Sele Omptan* infm, 

* •TuhfMul JSTfram, f . 262b, mentions ■ the names of seven **ra3ias* ^ as 
paying tribute to Qubachali. Among them, .from their names, two appear 
to •have belonged to the Eathor and.BolanM Eajputs. , , 

SjA gjowemor was appointed over Bhatinda some time before 1237; 
MSnhaj, p. 232. He is stat^ 'to' haye .'eneimehed on Qubaehaifs terntory 
and occupied Wanjrui {Vijnot in Bhawaipur .state) in the ICuttan provinca 
Eaverty: op, ut p. 7m; The printed' tbct has Qujrat. for Wanjrut; B€« 
also IA, 1S82, p. B9. - , * ... 
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Ciiangiz Klian’s departure from Afghanistan remov- 
ed a dominating fear from Iltutraish’s mind. With 
Qubachah struggling against foreign intruders in lower 
Sind he now felt free to reoccupy 
Lahore\ Soon aftei% in 625/1228, he 
prepared to deliver his final attack. 
Directing the governor of Lahore to attack 
Multan, lie himseK marched his forces to Uch’. 
Unable to offer frontal resistance Qubachah left a gar- 
rison in the town and himself fled to the security of the 
island fortress of Bhakar in lower Indus'*. Uch capi- 
tulated after three months’ brave defence^ Bhakar 
could not give Qubachah the expected security when a 
detacliment of Delhi troops, command^ by the uvisir, 
pressed the siege by cutting it off from the mainland. 
In desperation he sent his son to lltuhnish to negotiate 
for terms^ The latter demanded his uncondi- 
tional surrender. This he refused and when the citadel 
was assaulted, drowned himself in the Indus waters®. 

With Qubachah thus finally eliminated, the extension 
of Delia’s unified control was now possible over Muiz- 
zuddin’s west Indian provinces. Multan and Uch 
were annexed and became governor’s 
provinces. The Sumra ruler of Debal, 
named Sinanuddin Chanisar, transfer- 
red his allegiance to Delhi and was confirmed as a 
vassar. According to Hasan Nizami, twelve celebra- 

1 Minhaj, p. 2^6, 

stMinhaj givea conflicting dates for tlie p. 114, 624/1227; pp. 172 

and 236, 626/12i28; Knruddin Auii, the author of the Jawamml iltlcayat 
who was livmg mth Qubachah at tiiis time, eoufixms the last-meutioued 
date; f. Sa. See also Haji Dabir, II, p. 696. Cf. Ferishta, I, p. 65, aihd 
Txi, II, p. 317. Also Tankhd-MasmTii, i, 31a. 

3 Minhaj, p. 144. 

4 Jbidy pi 173;' nm also TA^ I,, p. 57. 

s Mmsw, in EIHot, 11, p. 242;* Minhaj, p. 144. 

sjhidi, p. 1734'Aufl': op. mi, f. 4a, He died on the 19th fJ&m&di II,, 
525/M&Y 26th, ItM. , ' ' , 

^Jlinhaj, p, lf3'; ^ Sind hitoite- do not mention the event* See 
Eaverty; op. dt. p, 615, note;, alsot Elliot, I, p. 485. 


Bestraction 
of Qubachah. 


Iltutmish’s occu' 
petion of Sind. 
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ted fortresses were captured on this occasion and “Siwis- 
taii (Sehwan) and Lak (Lakki Pass?) as far as the 
shores of the ocean came under Iltutmish’s authority; 
coins were struck and the Kkuthak read in his name as 
far as Kiisdar mid ilakran”’. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if he could make-any immediate headway in the 
upper Sind Sagar Doab. Besides the area dominated 
by the unsubdued tribes of the Salt Range, the western 
part, called Baniyan by the contemporary writers, 
wliich originally fonned part of Mangbarni’s Indian 
possessions, was noiv under his lieutenant, Saifuddin 
Hasan Qarlugh, wlio was to hold it for his master as 
best as he could'. Judging from Mangbarni’s alliance 
with the Salt Range chief, Qarlugh’s influence must 
also have been fairly extensive. In the northeastern 
Punjab, however, Iltutmish appears to have succeeded 
in extending his rule upto Sialkot and Janer (Hajner) 
and possibly also Juliunder, which appear as part of 
the Delhi kingdom early in Mahmud”s reign^ 

The Lahore and Multan provinces were liowever, ex- 
posed to the iircursioiis of the hill-tribes and their re- 
duction must have figured in his plans. It is more than 
probable that the governors were in- 
structed to gradually reduce the Jhelum 
and Indus tract. The occupation of 
the .stronghold of Nandanah, in the Salt Range, record- 
ed by Minhaj\ could only have been the result of such 


Progress in 
the Punjab. 


■i T€ij%l MmSr in Elliot^ II, p. M2- 

^ p. 92* Bani^^n is almost ■'always mentioned with Ghazni 

and Karnuia and the ** country of tlie Miniiaj, pp. 238 and 

also Bamrty, op. cit: p. 530, note , , ■ 

3 Sialkot and Hajner are listed in Ms conquests; MinhaJ, p* 178. For 
kM:*atloix of Hajner (written Janjer in the -text) see chapter IX infm, 
.liiliunder is mentioned on p. 210, ■•■for. the. ■first time.. 

p. 179, where it is ineluded m Iltutmtsifs conquests; it is caE- 
ed Xardin by Utbi; p. 2b0; '''Per some years the later 

Hindu-shahiya kings made it their 'capital- , For its location see Baverty: 
op. cit, p, 534, note 1; XVIII, p- 349; 'also Kazim, p. 91. , ... 
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oj)erations. Kujah, mentioned along with Nandanah 
as having been placed in charge of malik Aitigin, must 
also be looked for in the same area and also as a result- 
ing acquisition\ Iltutmish’s last expedition, wliich 
illness compelled him to abandon, was projected toivards 
Banij'^an®. Nevertheless, as will appear from a sub- 
sequent discussion, by the time he died, Deliii’s hold on 
western Punjab was far from eifective. 

In other dii-ections however, he was more successful. 
After 1225 he could turn his attention to the east where, 
since Aibak’s death Dellii’s authority had been com- 
pletely negatived. Ali Mardan’s ty- 
nvass. ranny Lakhnauti had continued un- 
checked for two years until his exaspe- 
rated officers put an end to it by murdering him and 
raising Husamuddin Iwaz once again to chief author- 
ity®. On his aeces.sion, which must liave occurred 
shortly after 1211,* Iwaz took the title of Sultan 
Ghiyasuddin and assumed full sovereign status®. He 
was a generous and able luler and undertook a number 
of public works ; one of them, a raised causway connect- 
ing Lakhnauti with Lakhanor and Devkot, proved im- 
mensely henifieial in the rains and, in some places, is 
still traceable®. Iltutmish”s’ preoccupations left him 
mimolested\ He found means to annex Bihar and 

1 Minhaj, p. 253. 

2 Ibid, p, 176; 0/. Haji Babir, II, p. 699, who thought that it was direct- 
ed against Klmrasan. Bee also Chapter IX. 

S/Minhaj, p. 160. 

•^Ali Mardan, appointed by Aibak soon after his return from Giiazni, 
is known to have ruled for two years wliich, counting from before 607 (the 
year of Aibak dmth), would bring us to a little after 608/1211 or 1232. 
Cf. on this point JASB (K/S.) IV, p. 164. 

«MinliaJ, p. ' 'His mrliest coin is dated 616/1219; MAS (N. B.) 
VI, p. 352, ' 

fiFor a description see AMd AH; akd JPundmh, , 

^ Wright, 1S-I6 nos. 49H to 491*, who ascribes one goM 
md a .few silver , pieces’ of ; Iltutinlsli to the Bengal ' mint and tlius 
seems to support Thbipas, ■ MAS^ , VI? p. 348, who held>h«t during 



also to raid and exact tribute from the neighbouring 
Hindu states of “ Jajnagar, Tirhut, Bang, and Kam- 
rud^.” The chronicles of the Bralmiin djTiasty of 
Mithila. howevei', make no mention of any such raids'\ 
On the southwest also, these expeditions could not have 
naade any appreciable change in the frontier; Ananga- 
bhima III (1211-1238), the king of Orissa, in his in- 
scriptions also claims to have vanquished the ‘ Jamnas 
of Rarh and Varendrf . On the east, across the 
Karatoya, border conflicts are all that could have taken 
place with the Sena kings of east Bengal with no posi- 
tive advantage to either of the combatants*”. The ex- 
action of tribute from Kamrup must refer to occasional 
raids into the northeastern part of the trans-Karatoya 
region which, at least from the 13th century, seems to 
have been included within the geographical term of 
Kamrup^ In north Bihar Iwaz might have exercis- 
ed some sort of eontml o\^er part of Bhagalpur district 


tliesa years Iwaz must liave acknowledged Iltu.tmisli’8 stLserainty. Tlia 
ascription, koweTer, is doubtful; the word can also be read as 
Kagaur as is found in one of his 608 issues: Thomas: Chrmucles 
p. 78j no, 59. ,For Beu^l, the word Gour did not come into use until 
much later; in the chronicles, as well as in the coins, it is always referred 
to as LaJsImauti. The first undoubted mention of the Bengal mint is 
found on a Tankcih of Eaziyah which bears the name of Lakhnaiiti ; Thomas: 
Chronicles, p. 107 no, 00. No other coin is known to bear Gour as a mini 
name. Besides, it is hardly proliable tlmt Iwaz should have aclniowledged 
Iltutmish when the latter was hardly secure on the throne, and then, a>s is 
proved by liis coins, to have declared his independence just when the Delhi 
monareli, freed, from all other dangei^?., was known to be strong enough to 
enforce Ms suzerainty. 
iMinhaj, p. 163. 

their .history, see JABBy (N.S.) XI, pp. 406*8; Ciinningham: 
Beports, XVI, p. 150, 

^JASB, irnSj pp. 317-307; 1903, p, 109; 17, XIII, p. 150 ; MAS, 

1915 , p. 605 -* 6 . ■ ^ 

^ Two grants of .Kesarm and Viswarupa, succfessors of Laklwmanaseim, 
refer to their sueoessful fight with thB Bctrga Jmmim; I ABB, 1896, 
pp. 9-15; (N. S.) X, pp. 99-104. 

s^Baraa: Marly history of Kmnmp^^ p. 22\ states that in 1227 Iwaz 
advanced along the Brahmaputra nptoVGauhati wtenea he wms ^ repulsed 
with heavy losses. This seems tO' be based-, on the inad'equat© evidence of 
some of Ms 621 colas found In Gatihati. '6ee also Bhattaeharya: MugMl 
Mortkemt Frojftisr poiicy, p. 55, aote^ and Gait: Mistory o/ Asmmh 37, 
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through which pavsscd the highway from Delhi to Lakh- 

' As soon cis the Mongol threat was liitodj Iltiitiiiish 

started operations against Iwaz. As a preliminary 
measure and by a pr'ocess not recoi’dcd in tlie clnonicleSs 

the district of Bihar south of the Ganges 


Operations in tiie was wrested and placed under his o^vn 

ifxn.qfprTi provinces. , n 


..stex. provinces. ^.22/1225 he fmallv 

advanced along the Ganges. Iwaz brought his forces 
up the river and planned to intercept him in Bihar. No 
battle however seems to have taken place for an agree- 
ment Avas eventually concluded under the terms of 
which Iwaz accepted Iltutmish’s suzerainty and offered 
to pay an mdemnity^ He also relinquished his claim 
on Bihar which Iltutmish now placed under Malik 
.Tani^ Immediately on the king’s return however, 
Iwaz, who obviously did not, mean to keep the agree- 
ment, drove out Jani and reasserted independence. 
Iltutmish thereupon insti-ucted his son, prince Nasir- 
uddin Malimud, then the governor of Awadh, to watcli 
for an opportunity to dispossess the Khalji king. 
It came in 624/1226 when taking advantage of his ab- 
sence on a campaign in the east, Mahmud suddenly 
appeared before Lakhnauti and seized the city. Iwaz 
hurriedlv returned, gave battle but was defeated and 
slain^ Lakhnauti thus finally passed under Delhi. 

Malimud ruled the province as his father’s deputy 
until his sudden death, which opened the way for fresh 
trouble. The circumstances of his death, not detailed by 


Ipor m me .of this/roiite j^ee Miuhaj, p. 15.^* 

p. , UZl Mdsm Mtzma also seems to refer to tHis evem 

Elliot, timt aOTememt, followed 


towevery states that the agreement follewed 
f : CA Salim: p. ^3- 

4Miiiha3, p. ■ - - ■ , 

iH. 
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the chronicler, seem to have had an 

S SkimTut? obvious connection with the subsequent 

rebellion of a man named Balka Khaljih 
His identity is difficult to establish and Minhaj 
giiT's him obscure and even irreconcilable antecedents®. 
Unless he can be proved to be identical with Alauddin 
Daulat Shah b. i^laudud, avIio issued the unique coin 
described Thomas’, Balka, possib'lj- a relation if 
ji(jt the son of l^vaz, should be supposed to have become 
the leader of the Ivhaiji chiefs, who in their loyalty to 
the late ruler, considered subordination to Delhi as in- 
tolerable. Assuming that the date on Alauddin Daulat 
Shah’s coin has been correctly read as 627/1229, it must 
have been issued bj’' a man who, on Malanud’s death, 
assumed regal status and placated Iltutmish bj' 
inscribing his name and titles on the obverse and thus 
aclmowledging his suzeraintj’-^. 'To what famih’’ and 
tribe this self-appointed vassal ruler belonged it is 
immaterial to enquire for the autonomy-loving Ivhaljis 
headed by Balka soon ousted hhn and thus furnished 
Iltutmish with a pretext for a second invasion of Lakh- 
nauti towards the end of the same year (i.e.627/ending 
November 8, 1280)’. Balka was defeated and slain; 

1 Mixihaj, p. 1S1» 

^prid, p. 163. He is called Iklitiyaruddiu Balka, but oa p. 174, lie 
is simply Balka l^£alik Klralji. In tlie list of Iltntmislrs 

maliks one * Daulat Skali Klialji, malik of Laldmauti * 'is mentioned but 
no Balka; it is unlikely . tliat tbe I’o.bel would be list- 

ed liere. Baverty increases the confusion, for he found in two old Mbs. 
of the Tahaqaff ' Ikhtiyaruddin Daulat Bhah-i-Balka b. Husamuddin Iwaz, 
Klialji; others mention one Iran Bhah-5-Balka Klialji It. seems^ we are 
uealing with two persons here and Daulat Bhali, and not Balka, is to be 
idcntifted with. Daulat Bhah of Thomas’s coin. For this suggestion I am 
indebted to my pupil and friend Abdul Majid of the Calcutta Dniyersity. 

(K'A) VI. p. 362, no. 13; also Wright, p. 21, no. 53A. It 
has many xieculiarities; Iltutniisli is given the kmyat of Abdul Fath, where- 
as all *his other coins bear only Abul Muzaffar. Daulat Shah 

calls himself Shahaiishali, unusual for one who ackno^vledges a suzerain. 

4 See on this point JA8B {H.S.) p. m. 

^ Minhaj, p. 174. This date is,, also, like that on the Daulat Shah eoin, 
doubtful, for Baverty found 638, in some of the older manuscripts; Haji 
, Dabir, II, p„ 698, ho’weTer, has '627. ... 
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Laknauti and Biliar iiencelortli became two separate 
provinces^. 

Taking advantage of the dangers besetting the Delhi 
Sultanate the Rajputs, all these years, made steady 
})rogTess in recw^ering their territoi'ies. ^Mention has 
been made of the loss of Kalin jar to 

Extent of |-]^e Chantlellas ; inscriptions found 

Kaiput recovery, . ^ ‘ f * 

near Ajaigarh testify to their continu- 
ous occupation of the neighbourhood throughout the 
century®. In Gwalior also, where Iltutmish held his 
first appointment, local chroniclers detail a continuous 
Parihai’a rule upto 1231“; coins and inscriptions of a 
prince named Malayavarmadeva, belonging to the 
same family, have been found in Narwar, Gwalior and 
Jhansi to prove an uninterrupted occupation from at 
least 1220 to 1233^ In Rajputana, the recently 
independent Chauhana family found it possible to 
impose its paramountcy over other pi'inces in the north. 
In an inscription, discovered at iManglana (Jodhpur 
state) dated in 1215, a local chieftain named Jaitra- 
sinha, acknowledges Vallanadeva of Ranthambhor as 
his overlord, though the “ Sa'i’afrana Iltutmish of 
Jogiuipur” is also mentioned thei'ein'’. Iltutmish’s 
name appears (as Sanui-Sorald-dcva) in a c*oin of 
another pi'ince calling himself Chaharadeva who, seem- 
ingly identical with the author of a fragmentary grant, 
boasts of his Chauhana descent and appears as ruling 

tMinliaj, pp* 231 and 242. 

2 Cin'fnmgliain;; JifporU,, XXI, pp. 49-52. _ 

'^Gwalior Namah,, f. 10. See also Cimningliam : lleimtis, ii, pp. 

81 . 

^^fCiinning'liain,: Mepovts p. 315; Coins of Medieval India , p. 80-90. 
■ Ojha: Bajputam'y I, p.'160, 1918,' p. 241. , . , .tr it 

sIA,-XNl, p, 86; 'Yallanjulem must be klentieal witk Vaiiaxia" 
(leva of the Mtmmim maha-havya, the son of Govindaraja;^ I A, 1879, 
p. 62, latte, ■'&’ grandson of Pii tliviraja of Ajmer, is said to have 

foxmded the independence of Eanthamblior prmei|>aiiiy by the force of 
his own ams. r'-' V- ’ 
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at Ranthambhor’. This record, like the iManglana 
inscription, must belong to the early part of Iltutmish’s 
reign for, latterly, Ranthambhor I’equired armed 
expedition to enforce his suzerainty. An extension of 
the power of the Chauhanas of J alor is also testified to 
by an inscription of Udaisinha’s (Udisah of Hasan 
Nizami) grandson, in n^hich the former is credited with 
ruling over Nadol, J alor, Mandor, Bharmer, Ratnajiur, 
Sanclior, Radhadhara, Ivher, Ranisin and Bhinmal ; 
and also with having curbed the pride of the 
Turushkas". In northwestern Rajputana, the Jadon 
Bhattis established themselves at Kaman, Tijara and 
Sarhatta (northern Alwar)®. Even Ajmer, Bayana 
and Thangir seem to have been lost, to judge from 
their inclusion among lltutmish’s conquests*. 

h'rom 1226 he commenced operations to I’eeover 
the lost territories. In that year he advanced 
into Rajputana and invested Ranthambhor. It was 
Operations in easily capturcd and garrisoned*. Next 
icijputniifi. ygyj. marched against the Paramara 
capital of iNiandor which also fell easily and was 


1 Thomas: Chronicles, p. 70; also CunniBgiiam : Coins of Medieval 
fndia, j), 92. Both however, ascribe it to another Cliuhuradevay of Narwai, 
who, in reality, wins nor, a Chauhana and appears later m history. T.ht-* 
peculiarly Chauhana device of the "bull ami horseman ’ and the worti 
Asaivari on the coin, eonneet it, at any rate, with the Chaharadeva of 
the inscription which, although undated, is paleographicaliv ascribed to 
tills period and to this prince; El, XII, p. 223-24. Clialuti-adeva, however, 
does not appear in the list of the McmmiuMMiha-kavya, 

IX, p. 72-73. 

St Cunningharo : Meports, XX, p. 1041, 

4 Minim j, Baveri trans. ’p. Ci2'7. 

sMinlmj, p* 172*; the text has , Batanpur, bnt see Eaverty, tram 
P|, 01 0.' ” 6'/. the Eammira^-mohadcmya in which the event is relatwi 
di,ff.er:eiitl 3 '. The ^’'oung' prince ¥iranarayana, on Ins way to wed the 
Kaehwaha princess of Owalioiy was attacked -by -the forces of MalainKMin, 
niier of Jog’inipur/ but the battle prowing indecisive, the latter, by 
prbniises of trewarcl and friendshipj persuaded the piiiiee to,, visit Belli i 
where he ..was perfidiously murdered,- His minister, Bhagayata, thereupon 
retired to Malwah ' and * the- . fort ■■ -...of,- Banthambhor was conBequently 
oeeupiecl by JaMuddin^s forces - withbizf' o.pposition. Although Jalaladdin 
is known to have' been O'ue of' 'Baziah’s, opeial names. In whose 3?ei,gm 
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in all probability annexecF. The final victory 
over Qubachah enabled hini to make a more con- 
centrated drive against the Hindu states. To this jieriod 
should be ascribed the reduction of Jalor recorded 
by Hasan Nizami, who, however, places it immediately 
after his accession". After a close investment Udai- 
sinha was compelled to surrender but was allowed to 
continue as a tributary vassal", liajput I’ecords 
■ascribe to Iltutmish also an attack on Jsagda, the 
capital of the Guhelots, from where the reigning prince 
Jaitrasinha repulsed him with heavy losses'. A simi- 
larly unsuccessful attack is also said to have been made 
on the Chalukyas of Gujrat’. Success however, 
seems to have attended his efforts in eastern and 
northern Rajputana where Bayana and Thangir were 
recoveited®; towards the end of his reign, the country 
round Ajmer, including Lawah, Kasili and Sambhar, 
appears under his governors'. Offensive action 
appears to have been continued in Rajputana by his 
governors also, one of whom is reported to have lost his 
life in an expedition to Bundi®. Nagaur, in Jodhpur 
state, which reappears under Delhi in Masud s reign, 
must also have been recovered at tins period. Mention 


t}ie fortress w<is reoceiipied by tlie Cliaiuliajias, yet the aecouiit of its 
capture must refer to Iltutmish ’s expedition. Bhagavata later recovered 
the fortress and founded the dynasty whose representative was Hammira* 
for whom the account was admittedly written j lA^ 1879, p. 03. 

1 Minhaj, p. 182; Tejul Mmsir, Elliot, II, p. 241, fflso mentions Maiulor. 
Mkmsir^ f, 200a; Minhaj includes Jalor among lUutmish’s 

conquests; p, 179. , .... n 

5 111 his inscriptions Ildaisinlia makes no mention ox his connicr wtu the 

Turks. His earliest reeaM is dated in 1205; El, XII, p. 53. 

4 0jha: Baiputam, !, 272; lA, 1928, p. 55. 

B Ojha: II, p. 462. a* 

8 These places are listed in Iltutnush’s conquests; Minhaj, p. 179. A* 
Kaman, near Thai#r, he bnilt the mosque now known as the Cn«mat 
Khamba-; see Cunninghams Keports, XX, pp. 11 and 56. ^ 

7 Minhaj, p. 236^ 

8l6id, p. 176. , ■ ' . . ■ , . ' 
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Gwalior. 


should be made in connection with this ofl’ensive in 
Kajputana of litutinish’s expedition into JIalwah and 
the plunder of Bhilsa and Ujjain in 632/l234-5\ It 
was little more than a predatory raid, for the Para- 
mara dynasty is known to have suffered no territorial 
loss on this occasion but continued in independence till 
the end of the century^. 

In 029/1231 Iltutmish besieged Gwalior. The 
Parihara ruler, called Mangal Dc'o by IMinhaj, 
(possibly meant for Malayavannadeva) after resisting 
for a whole year, secretly evacuated the 
fortress. It w'as occupied the next 
morning and garrisoned under the command of 
Rashiduddin®. 

Operations south of the Jumna, however, brought 
less encouraging results. Malik Tayasai, the comman- 
dant of Bayana and Gwalior, was directed in 
681/1233-34!. to proceed with the. 

Bunclclkliand. . „ ' . 

Ivanouj forces against Ivaiinjar. I he 

ruler, possibly Trailokyavarma, fled on his approach 

and Tayasai thereupon freely plundered a number of 

towns and obtained a vast amount of booty*. Kalinjar 

however, docs not appear to have been recovered; 

judging from the Hindu I’ccords of the country around, 

little territorial advantage accrued to the Delhi forces. 

Although Tayasai claimed to have captured the raja’s 

standard and kettledrums on this occasion, he obviously 

considered it a great military feat to have been able to 

get away. Slention is made, in comiection n'ith this 

expedition, of a place, called Jamu by Minhaj, which, 

Cunningham thought, should refer to Eandhogarh in 


^ Minim j, p. IfS* ^ 

p, 201-2w'; ' ■ y 

n Minimji p, 175. €f* ttmlior 11. 
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Baghelkhand where the Baghela dynasty had recently 
established itself and was gathering power\ On his 
way back Tayasai was attacked in the defiles by a 
“Rana Chahir Ajari”, doubtless identical with 
Ghahara Deva of the Jajapella dynasty who later sup- 
planted the Pariharas in Narwar®. By great exer- 
tions Tayasai was able to extricate his forces and reach 
Gwalior. 

In the Ganges valley also Hindu aggression was 
sought to be checked. The inclusion, among Iltutmish’s 
conciuests, not only of Budaun where he held his last 
post before accession to the throne, 

Ganges- J umna' ^igo of Kanoui and Benares, points 

to their having been lost to the Hindus 
in the meantime’. At Budaun the establishment of the 
Gahdvala family has been mentioned earlier ; survival, 
and a possible recovery of the Rashtrakuta line 
repi'esented by Lakhanapala, also could not have 
been altogether an iinprol)al)ility^. In eastern Rohil- 
khand, the Katehriya Rajputs retained their 
stronghold at Ahicchatra (modern Aolna), not 

far from Budaun; the inclusion of Katehar 

in the list of Iltutmish’s conquests is a clear indica- 
tion of the range of his operations. It also 
seems probable that the subjugation of Bahraich and 

1 Cuimingliara ; Bepofis ‘XXI, p. 104; BaveHy: op. clt,^ p. 824, note, 
idendiieid \t with Bamoh in the Central Provinces, but it is too far oil; 
towanis the south. 

VII, p. 2S3-24; Cunningham: Corns of InillOf p. 91. 

In both the papers, howeveri this Chahir, Ajari is confusekl with 
Nahardeva of Bantliambhor against w.liom Tayas^i’s expedition is 
ftoenrflhigly stated to have been directed, Chahir Ajari is ne%^pr nien- 
tion^i by Minhaj along with Eanthambhor whose Eana is consistently 
named K.'ihar Deo; *e.g. p. 292, Kaverty’s translation, p, 818. Cf, on 
this point, JAf ■1918,''Pi'242'4S.', 

'^MinhaJ, p. 179, Ilttitmisli Issued a commemorative eoiu from the 
limmj of Kanouj; Wright,' ho. 52 and p. 71-'72. 

4 His inscription ' is aserihed ',to a .period from the end of the 12th 
century to the heglimiBg-pf the 13th century; I, pp. 61-62, ■ 
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the difitrictfei north of the Gogra river, was also effected 
about this time. In Awadh and the Doab also 
i^Iuslim rule had to be re-established force. On his 
appointment to Awadh prince Nasiruddin iSlahmud is 
said to ha’S’e n-aged continuous ‘holy wai-s ’ against tbt 
refractory Hindu tribes and to have overthrown a 
cWef named Bartu (or Prithu) “ beneath whose 
sword about a hundred and twenty thousajid Hussal- 
mans had attained martyi’dom”’. Operations against 
the local chiefs in the Doab are alluded to in a ])assage 
in the Tabaqat in which ‘ the son of the Rai ’ is saki to 
have been captured by Malik Tamur Khan in coui'se of 
an expedition to Chandwar^, It is doubtful if any 
appreciable advance could be made into north Bihar. 
Tirhut is, however, included in lltutmish’s acquisitions, 
but this should mean nothing more tangible than a 
pos,sibly ;suiccessful raid^ 

Iltutmish died in April 1230, of an illness contracted 
during’ his expedition to tlie northwest'. His was a 
remarkably successful reig’n. lie took up Aibak’s 
unfinished work and against lieaw 

tf^muTmish imperfect foundations, 

built up a state whose sovei’eignty 
recpiircd great diplomatic skill to 2 >i’cscrve. That he, 


1 Miffiiff j, p. 170. Cf. Baruu: op, cit, p. and CEl^ HI, p. 54, 
wbereiix iliis Bartu has betiri ideutlhed with a legendary king of Assam 
who,., it Ls attoniptod to prove thereby, dppos(‘d- Bakhti^yar as 
ivell. as Iwaz. TihiiS is imtenable, for Bartn is uientioiiod only in 
nofdloni with A^wadh. Bay: Sibforij, I, p. 547, who, 

plausibly, suggests liis eonneefioa with the Galulvala family, 
sMiuhaJ, p.' 247. Notiee may be taken m tMs eoatext of a Sanskrit 
inscription, on a brick, found nmr, Jau».puT,^ and dated V. S. 127^1/ A,, I). 
1217, in 'whiek certain Hindu bankers record'' the mortgage of smm 
land. It refers to the enn’ent coin, under the name of Shabdodd^ka dnnna 
{Sliahabuddin dfrhamsf), AIX, ,p. 454-6. 

sMinhaj, p. 179.- fhe printed text' also mentions Barblianga as one,, 
of his conquests, ^ , 

^ The date, as giv'm by MMiajj p. IJd, is SOtli '633/29tii ■ 

April 1236. ■ . 
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an ex-skvc, could leave the crown to lus suns, is. a 
measure of Iiis constructive statcsiiuinship. CTi'cat 
realism, steadfastness and foresight marked liis conduct 
of foreign affairs. IMedieval India o.wcd him uK a 
little gratitude for helping her to escape the IMongol 
fury which had uprooted more powerful and iar older 
empires. His tirm and energetic aciion unified the 
kingdom and saved it from initial dismemhemient. 
Against the Rajputs his fonvard policy achieved great 
success and yielded results of great moral value; it cons- 
tituted an effective answer to the first challenge directed 
by the Hindus against the newly established Sluslim 
state. Beyond recovering Muizzuddin’s conquests he 
made appreciable advances into Rajputana and the 
trans-Gangetic tracts and also towards reorganising 
the Indus valley frontier. A calculating and skilful 
organiser, to him the Sultanate owed the first outline 
of its administrative system. He laid the foundations 
of an absolutist monarchy that was to serve later as thi 
instrument of a military imperialism under the Khaljis. 
OBy a clever compromise ■with religions leaders\ he 
disarmed moral opposition, svhile the military class 
found profit and occupation in liis expansionist schemes. 
iSTot merely his crown and his dynasty, but also the 
state obtained its final sanction, and his ambition its 
crowning fulfilment, when, on the 22nd Eabi, I, 
626/19th February, 1229, emissaries from the Abbaside 
Caliph arrived from Baghdad to invest him with the 
powers of an Islamic king". Aibak’s objective was 

1 See FerisMa, I, p. 66-7. for his scrupulous perforuwnce of the 
relisnoas duties. He affeeW ‘a great reverence for the Sufis; Minlia.i, 
pp. 166-68. Barani, pp. 103-1'37, makes lengthy reference to lus ‘love and 

regard for those derveshes who had renounced the worM's material attraiv 
tiouft. Hee Fawad'id Fmaid, f. 65, for mi illastraiioii ot how this reVigiomiy 

helped .in the IWiIments of his imperiaiistie schemes. See also, 



' s MfflhaJ, ' p; 174 ' - 
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at la^t achieved and the Delhi state thus became a full 
legal entity. To describe Iltutinish as great would no 
doubt be an overstatement, but he was an unusually 
able ruler v ho left his mark on every asiicet of the 
Sultanates activity. Even long after he was gone and 
his dynasty sup])lanted, people fondly looked back to 
his “prosperous and glorious reign”k Aibak outlined 
the Delhi Sultanate and its sovereign status; Iltutmish 
was unquestionably its first king. 


i Baraai, p,. 


CHAPTER V 


DYNASTIC TROUBLES AND REBELLIONS : 128o-1265. 


Choice of 
a successor. 


Within six weeks of the festivities celebrating the 
Caliphial investiture, news arrived of the death of 
Iltutmish’s cro%vii prince, his eldest son asii uddin 
Mahinud. It nearly stunned hiin, for 
all his dynastic plans seemed doomed to 
frustration. The Sultanate s initial 
difficulties were by no means over and it could ill-afford 
the hazards of a dynastic change, for a stable leader- 
ship was essential. , But he could see no one among 
his surviving sons competent enough to be entrusted 
with his responsibilities. Firoz, the eldest among them, 
was lazy and irresponsible; others were too young. He 
could detect the necessary courage and alertness m only 
one of his children, his eldest daughter, Raziah, who, 
with the requisite training, might prove equal to the 
task. A queen-regnant was perhaps a novel experiment 
for India but not to his persianised compatriots whose 
racial and cultural traditions were familier with female 
sovereigns. The Shariah, it is true, would take a great 
deal of ingenepus interpretation to countenance the 
idea, but Iltutmish could perhaps count on his docile 
ecclesiastics to overlook this departure from a law that 
was, in any case, continually being reinterpreted all 
these centuriesh The real opposition, he appre- 
hended, was to <come from his sons and their partisans 
in the court and in the services. A young woman, 

1 Eor fen exJumstive discussion of this qwetim vis-a-im Baziah, 
Masiah. ISQ, 1940, pp, 750-772. 
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besides, was exposed to many dangers; to expect her 
to hold the ei'own against the wishes of her courtiers 
and officers was foolish optimism. Iltutmish could, 
no doubt, force them to accept her heir-apparentship, 
but prudence suggested a more cautious approach. And 
a timely improvement in Frioz’s character, may, after 
all, solve his problems. 

In C25/1228, Firoz had been given his first appoint- 
ment in Budaun. For the next few years Iltutmish 
experimented and kept his counsel. While he v-atched 
Firoz’s conduct of public affairs, he 
began to associate liaziah with the 
administration. A bolder step was 
to leave her in charge of the capital when, in 629/ 
1231, he set out on the Gwalior expedition'. The 
result must have been encouraging, for it decided the 
question for him. Firoz had not yet shovm his worth, 
and further postponement of the matter was injudici- 
ous. Immediately on his return he, therefore, ordered 
a proclamation to be drafted appointing Raziah as his 
successor; and in so doing, he gave his courtiers an oppor- 
tunity to voice their opinion. Objection was raised as 
he expected, not on legalistic grounds, but for the prac- 
tical unwisdom of pitting a daughter against a grown- 
up son and his ambitious mother®. Their doubt as 
to her capacity to hold her own, was, ho%vever easily 
removed, for her talents were widely recognised. A 
wider publicity was given to her nomination by includ- 
ing her name in a series of the silver tankah^. 

It was a sound choice, but as time passed, to Iltut- 


iPerislita, I, p. 68. See also Isami, p. 126. Iltutmish entrusted her 

wit!i tlie royal seal. 
aMialxaj, p. 185-6. 

3 J^ASB, 1806, p. 218, EO, 30. , Wriglit, p, 40, eo. 161 i., kmmef, 
a^scribes tbe issue to Baziah faei'self,- aud -oe tbe evideuea of a better 
pr^erved specliEai* dates it ' m 685/1237/ 
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Duknuddin Firo?. 


mish finality seemed difficult to attain. His iiicom- 
petenee notwithstanding, Fiim had the prodigals win- 
ning grace; his mother, Shah T.urlcan, 
was an adept intriguer and counled 
supporters among the state-officers.^ \Vhether the 
expected change had shown itself in h iroz s chai’actcr, 
or wdiether in the coui’tiers’ talk Iltutniish was given 
cause to read more than mere wnll-meaning appre- 
hension, the chronicler gives us no clue to ascertain. 
That Iltutmisli w^as contemplating some concession to 
him is all that can be gathered from the statement lliat 
on his way back from his last expedition in 1200 he 
brought Firoz with him from Lahore whither he ha<i . 
lately been transferred as, ‘since he w'as the eldest^ of 
his siuwiving sons, the people had their eyes on hiui . 

Nothing, however, is on record, to sliow thac the 
earlier proclamation was rescinded; the matter was 
evidently still unsettled wdien he died. As Iltutmish s 
last action concerned Firoz, he had an advantage over 
his sister; Shah Turkan w^as quick to act and on the 
same night, she had her son crowned and pioclaimed 

Ruknuddin Firoz®. « • i 

His accession was technically a supersession of Raziaii 
and wns the wmrk of the provincial officers wdio had 
joined the late king on his last expedition. It seemed 
to have the approval of all the interests 
Petticoat rule. singular exception 

of the common citizens of Delhi Who do not 
appear to have taken the customary oath of alle- 
giance. The omission would perhaps have been correct- 
ed in course of time, but immediately on the departure 
of the provincial officers, Firoz confirmed by his 

2 MS''^’Thc^text lias Tuesday. 29tli SMUn, but tills « dearly 
Tu«a^ fell ou the 2kh, A second version noted m the 
footnote, has night of/Uie 2lBt, Tuesday; this accords tvitU Ravertys SA... ^ 
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conduct, his fatlier’s misgivings. He commenced a life of 
gaity and pleasure while power passed to his mother. 
She was a jealous woman and pitilesslj^ liersecuted her 
co-ud^x^s and their children. The treasury was emptied 
to cater for the Sultan’s pleasures. This vicious, petti- 
coat rule produced the inevitable reaction, and his own 
supporters now set about to make amends for their 
hasty action. Even the t&apar Junaidi left the king to 
join the governors preparing to march against the capi- 
tal. Firoz’s younger brother, Ghiyasuddin, posted at 
Awadh, started the rebellion by seizing the Lakhnauli 
revenue on its way to Delhi and “sacking and plunder- 
ing several towns in Hindusthan”k Governors of Mul- 
tan, Lahore, Hansi and Budaun all combined their for- 
ces and arrived at Mansurpur. Firoz marched out to 
oppose them, but his army officers revolted on the )ray, 
murdered his personal attendants and returned to the 
capitaF. 

There, with their acquiescence, events took a turn 
which was not at all exiJected by the governors moving 
to the city. Taking advantage of Firoz’s absence, Raziah 
very cleverly exploited the general dis- 
Baiiiah s coui. cf^^tent against his mother’s rule. Clad 

in red, she showed herself to the populace assembled 
for the Friday prayers and in the name of Iltutmish 
appealed for help against the machinations of Shah 
TurkaiF. This melodramatic gesture pi-oduccd an in- 
tense feeling of loyalty to Iltutmish’s memory and the 
crowd was seized with a great enthusiasm for giving 
effect to his proclamation. Isami tells us that she even 
entered into an agreement with the people: she was to 
be given a chance to prove her abilities and if she did 


3 Ibid, p. 183. 

aMinhaj, p. 183; Haji Dabir, II, p. 708. C/. TM, p, 
»lbB Battuta: Kttabur Sahlah, !!, p. 25.26. 
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not prove better than men, her head was to be struck 
olF. The army officers lent their weight to the action 
and by the time Firoz arrived back in the city, Raziah’s 
enthronement was complete and Shah Turkan tlirown in- 
to prison. His own imprisonment and death, following 
soon after, terminated an inglorious reign of seven 
mouths^ 

In giving the crown to Raziah, the army officers and 
the citizens apparently were cariying out Iltutmishs 
declared wish; but their action, in effect, negatived the 
provincial governors’ right, established 

Her dipiomac-y. Firoz, to liave a predomi- 

nant voice in the king’s nomination. For, although 
Firoz’s dethronement satisfied their immediate 
demand, yet they continued their hostile marcli 
towards Delhi. They refused to accept the fait ac- 
compli not, as their conduct showed, because of Raziah’s 
legal incompetence, but because of the alleged irregu- 
larity of the whole procedure. As the highest counsellor 
of state the (io-azir also felt ignored and the revolt conti- 
nued. They arrived and encamped in front of the city 
and commenced hostilities. IMalik Tayasai, whom 
Raziah apjjointed to the governorship of Awadh and 
thus retained on her side, attempted to bring 
reinforcements but was (captured by the instir- 
gents and died in prison®. Her military position was 
definitely weak but her JMachievellian diplomacy proved 
a great retriever. She came out of the city and tried 
to sow dissension among her opponents. Persuading 
Malik Salari and Kabir Khan to join her secretly on the 
assurance that the wazir, Maliks Kochi and Jani were 
to be imprisoned, she spread the news of this secret com- 

1 Futulim-SaUtinj p* 127. 

2 MmJiaj, p. 184. 

p, 186 . , . 
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jmct among the latter who thereupon took fright and 
fled. They were closely pursued. Jani and Kochi were 
seized and slain and the xoazir died a lone fugitive in 
the Sirmur hills^. 

This success stabilized her position, and she now jiro- 
ceeded to organise the government. The xcazarat went 
to the nuih ‘wazir, Khwaja JMuhazzabuddin ; Saifuddin 
Aibak, and on his death shortly after- 
wards, iSIalik Hasan Ghori, obtained 
the command of the arm}^ As a reward for betraying 
his comrades, Kabir Khan was given the governorship 
of Lahore. Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, the governor of 
Lakhnauti, who had kept aloof from the late rebellion 
and now sent in his submission, was raised to the vice- 
royalty. Uch was placed under Hindu Khan while 
Budaun went to Slalik Aetigiii^ In the words of the 
chronicler “from Debal to Laklmauti all the maltks and 
mnirs manifested their obedience and submitted”®. 

This recognition of her authority, .as the sequel show- 
ed, concealed a latent oiiposition. The officers who had 
rebelled against Firoz were hardly prepared to submit 
tamely to a princess who was, after all, 
their own creation. She was hei-self 
aware of the dangerous power of 
her father’s Turkish officers and slaves who monopolis- 
ed all 2>ower in the state. The crown was vindicated 
when she overthrew the provincial chiefs and in the pro- 
cess arrested the growth of a dangerous constitutional 
jirecedent; it was necessary now to follow it up by res- 
toring the monarchy to its rightful position. For, a 
dynastic leadership could yield the best results, in the 


New government, 


iVXove to break 
the nobles’ pow< 


1 Minhaj, p. i85”-8(>, Cf, Kaveriy, p; 640-4<l, and note 
describing Baxiah^s taeties bas -been: '-wrongly translated. 
mid, pp. 107, m, and 203.- ■ 

p, 187. -- ; ; ' 
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circimistances in which the Turks were placed, only when 
it commanded absolute power; in the 18th century 
India, the monarch’s firmness was the only justification 
for his existence. Courage and unflinching determina- 
tion ivas to be her motto; in strength of character she 
was to prove herself “better than man”, uetails of her 
measures in this direction have not been recorded but 
it seems certain that by discarding female attire, aiul 
riding out in public and holding open courts ivliich her 
opponents later pretended to consider as scandalous 
conduct, she intended to emiihasise the firmness and 
vigour of her rule. It is also reasonable to suppose that 
the ‘favour’ stated to have been shown to the Abyssinian 
‘master of the horse’, J ainaluddin \ aqut, occurred about 
this time' and was part of her plan to break the Tur- 
kish nobles’ monopoly of all important offices. For, 
the aniir-i-'ahkur, like the amir-hajib, carried great 
privilege and power and seems to have been always held 
bv a Turk. Isami states that ever since Firoz’s acces- 
sion Yaqut had attached himself fo Raziah’s cause^; the 
favour could thus mean only an increased dependence 
on his support to counter the ‘maliks’. 

By the third year of her reign, in any event, the 
queen’s real aim must have become abundantly clear; 
the military aristocracy could read in her acticins no- 
thing but a challenge to their domina- 
J A counter move. therefore 

j that a secret conspiracy; became active among 

V, iMinhaj, p. 188. Isami, p. 129, aiakos it clear that these changes 
occurred towards the end of her reign, Yahya Sirliindi: TM, p. 26, seems 
to suggest that she was unammously^ advised to adopt these manners. 

2Miixhaj\ idem, does not f5ate this event but mentions it along with 
those that happenied before 635/1237. Isami p. 129, implies that 
Yaqut was only confirmed in. his post which he held from Imr father's 
time; TM, p. 26, however,. clearly states that Raziah first appointed him to 
this post. There, is little authority for Ferislita^s statement that he was 
promoted to the xmk of difudruUVmara; I, p. 68, 

"ew 129."' "■■■■■ -■■■' 
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I All the TarMsh, GUori and Tajik oftcers were in tlie conspiracy. 
See p. 253. ‘ ' 

sMinhaj, p. 188 and 251. . . 

3J6id, p. ISS; on p, 235, it is dated 635. - , 


the Uimirs and nialiks’, stationed at the court and 
in the neighbouring provinces, with the object not only 
of deposing her but also of rendering the future sove- 
reign jiernianently and constitutionally impotent^. At 
the head of this conspiracy stood Aetigin, lately gover- 
nor of Budaun and now the amir-i-hajib, whose proxi- 
mity to the queen was a great advantage; he was bound 
by ties of great friendship with JMalik Iltmiiah, the 
superintendent of Bhatinda®, But the execution of 
their plan seemed far more difficult -than in the case of 
Firoz, For Raziah commanded strong simport in the 
city; her I'igilance left no scope for a palace revolution; 
and a military siege of the capital stood no better chance 
of success now, than at the beginning of the reign. It 
ivas therefore essential to decoy her to a distant i)ro- 
vinee and there to seize her by ovenvhelming military 
power or at any rate, to occupy the capital. Early in 
1240 Kabir Khan revolted in Lahore. Direct evidence 
is lacking, but the coincidence of the subsequent events 
connect it with the conspirator’s general plan. But 
the queen was prompt to take action. Immediately on 
receipt of the news she marched out ivith the available 
troops and thus forestalled their jilan of assembling their 
forces there. Unaided, Kabir Khan could offer little 
resistance and was compelled to retreat westwards until 
at the Chinab, he found his progress barred by the Mon- 
gols operating across the river, and halted. As the 
queen’s forces came up, he turned back and surrendered 
unconditionally®. 

Her energetic action thus foiled the conspirator’s first 
move. Within a fortnight of her return, however, a 
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Eaziah^s fall 

outset, she 


second rebellion was reported from Bhatinda, where, 
Aetigin’s friend, Iltuniah now staged 
mSranI an open revolt. Determined as she 
was to crush all opposition at the 
allowed herself no rest, but dis- 
regarding the heat and inconvenience of the 
month of Ramzan, set out immediately^ This 
time the conspirators seemed to have planned their 
moves carefully and on her arrival at Bhatinda those in 
her retinue vented their Avrath on Yaqut and murdered 
him. By a process noAvhere recorded in detail' but doubt- 
less facilitated by the removal ot one of her main sup- 
porters, they subsequently succeeded in seizing the 
queen and throwing her into prison*. With the 
royal forces now a^vay from Delhi, the citizens could 
put up little effective resistance to the conspirators who 
now proceeded to give effect to their political plan. 
Choice of the next king having already been made, on 
the receipt of the news of Raziah’s capture, the parti- 
sans at Delhi raised Iltutmish’s thii’d son, Bahi'am, to 
the throne. He took the j'uhu\s name of ^luizzuddin 
and, seated at the red palace, received the homage 
and felicitation of his supporters. Having arranged 
for Raziah’s continued captivity at the Bhatinda 
fort under Iltuniah, the leaders of the conspiracy 
leisurely returned to Delhi to ratify Bahrain s accession 
by formally taking the oath of allegiance*. 

Raziah’s deposition was in effect a victory of the Tur- 
kish military aristocracy— the ‘maliks and amirs. 


iShe returned on the 19th Shaian and started again for Bhatinda, on 
the 9th Eamasan, 4th April 1240: Ibid^ p. 188* Minhaj adds that some of 
the mnirs at the court were secretly in league -witlx litumali, 

2 Minhaj, p. 188-89/';:,.,' ■ ' * * i i 

p. 189, and 191. Bahram’s accession took place on the 
E<imBan, 18 days after Baziah set out on the Bhatinda expedition. The 
cieremony of taking the general oath of allegiance took place, after the 
^ return from Bhatinda, on 11th Bhawwuh 



Kaxiah’s death. 


1 Miaahaj, p. 191-92 and p, 253. The 'delegation of power was to !>© al 
least for one year^ beeanse **of the hmg's'.yonth’*. 

. 2 Ibid, p. 192y and pp. 253-54. The wazir was also attacked on this 
oeeasion but he, esimped. , • 


The elevation of Bahrain to the throne as it appears, 
ii.izz.ddi. B.1»„ was conditional on his agreeing to dele- 


Aetigin’s Murder 


gate to them all sovereign power; he 
was only to reign while the oligaiichy ruled. 
This agreement was now given a concrete shape 
by the creation of a new office, the naib-i-mamlikat 
(deputy of the kingdom) to whom Bahram was made to 
delegate all his powers by a written proclamation. As 
the leader of the conspiracy Aetigin was appointed to 
the post and the wazir, ISIuhazzabuddin, also a party to 
the arrangement, occupied a secondary position^. 

Aetigin entered into his position with zest and even 
assumed some of the royal prerogatives, like keeping an 
elephant and playing the nauhat at his gate, and also 
married one of the king’s sisters. This 
flaunting of his privileged position 
soon made Bahram sick of the whole affair; he 
could not willingly submit to the encroachments on 
his prerogatives. Unable to swallow the naih’s effron- 
tery and seeking a way out of the arrangement to which 
he had agreed, obviously, under compulsion, he had the 
naih murdered in liis office®. 

lltuniah had obviously been promised a large share in 
the spoils of the conspirator’s victorj'-; but the murder 
of his fi’iend, Aetigin, destroyed his hopes ; for 
the time being his party was dis- 
organised. To rally it again with 
the same secrecy and on the same basis seemed to require 
longer time and greater opportunities than he could 
hope to possess. It is true, Bahram had permanently 
estranged his former supporters; two of them, Maliks 
Salari and Qaraqash left his court and joined lltuniah 
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at Bhathicla\ But a better plan suggested itself. To 
marry the captive princess and then lay claim witli arm- 
ed force on her throne seemed to assui*e better returns 
and easier success. It suited Kaziah also. In August 
of the same year, she accordingly married the former 
rebel and having adopted the regal insignia, they march- 
ed to occupy the capital bj^ foi*ceL Bahrain’s regular 
troops however, proved more than a match for their 
mercenary forces and sent them Hying back to Bhatinda. 
On the way, near Kaithal, their troops deserted and on 
the 25th Bahi I, 638/13th October, 1240, while resting 
under a tree, they were both murdered by Hindu 
robbers®. 

Aetigin’s fall Was apparently a victory for the Sultan 
and no new tiaih was appointed. But the new amir4~ 
h-ajib, Badruddin Sunqar, now assumed dictatorial 
powers and even issued orders without the king’s con- 
sent*. The revengeful at being thus superseded, 

manoeuvred to destroy him and found in the Sultan a 

1 MinliaJ, p, 100. 

' p. 190 and 253, See also Haji Dabir, II, p. 704. 

p, 190 and p. 192; on p. 252, however, lie states that Eaziali 
.was captured near Kaithal and Iltiihiah near Mansurpar. and both attained 
martyrdom the next day, 25th Eahi I, 638, The former version, that they 
were murdered by th<a Hindus, is supported by Ferishta, I, p. 68, TA^ I, 
p. OS, and the Mirat-i'Jakan^Nwmaf f. 53. The TM, p. 29, states that they 
Iwere taken prisoner and sent to Bcihi where they 4vere put to death under 
fBahram’s orders. It is hardly necessary to refer to Baziah’s alleged moral 
lapse, for the story no longer finds place m sober history. Ibn Battuta’s 
gossip and Ferishta's suggestion are all that can be cited as authority for 
it, for Minhaj’s remark qurhati uftacV can bear no such meaning. Tlie 
phrase is also used for describing Aibak’s relation with Ms master; p. 
139. TMy copies the exacts phrase from Minhaj. Haji Dabir, a very care- 
ful and conscientious writer, translates Minhaj’s meaning by a phrase 
'wMdi leaves no ambiguity. The value of Ibn Battuta’s story can be 
Judged from the Mlo\ving quotation; II, p. 26: — **Ba 2 iah ruled for four 
years and was. in the habit of riding* out like men without her veil. Then 
she was imputed of having connection with one of her Abyssinian slaves. 
Bo the people agreed on marrying her to a near relative of hers and the 
kingdom passed on to her brother Nasirud(lin’^ The printed text of 
Minhaj, p. 253, contains a couplet which seems to show MinliaJ’a belief in 
the truth of the allegation. But the same couplet is found in tlie TM 
also and is obviously an interpolation as Bavertj has not found it in the 
older Mss, On the whole question see 1940, pp. 769-772. 

^Minhaj, pp. 103 ’and 255*: 
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willing listener to false accusations against the amir. Ap- 
prehensive of his own safety, and yet ignorant of the 
'wazirs machinations, Sunqar tried with some ecclesias- 
tics of the city to conspire for Bahram’s deposition. In 
one of his secret meetings he invited the wmir who took 
advantage of this chance of wreaking his vengeance and 
betrayed the wirole conspiracy. Sunqar was conse- 
quently dismissed and banished to Budaun and on his 
return shortly after, ‘ without ordei's ’ was seized and 
put to death*. His accomplices were also similarly 
punished. 

Aetigin’s assassination had terminated Bahram’s 
agreement with the 'maliks’; Sunqar’s death now widen- 
ed the breach still further. The ecclesiastics had also been 
alienated by the punishment given to 
?/^Bahram. some of their members; an indiscreet 
act on the part of Bahram, leading to 
the execution of the qazi of Mihir, made determined 
enemies of thenr. The toazir, a most vile and vindic- 
tive man, now sought an opportunity to settle his own 
accounts with the Sultan. Soon the opportunity came. 
In 639/1241, a Mongol force besieged Lahore and 
troops had to be sent out to relieve the city. The zcazlr 
w'as sent in their company, but as the army neared 
Lahore, he frightened the officers by disclosing a secret 
order purported to have been issued by the Sultan for 
their seizure and execution. Enraged at this treachery, 
the army revolted and at once prepared to march back 
to depose the tyrant. The Sh^ikhml Islam, w^hom Bah- 
ram now sent to allay their fears, w^as also a party to the 
plot and so fanned the flame of rebellion. The army 

1 MialiaJ, p, 205. ' , 

2 p. 195. On tiie iuBtigatioji -of .a ■■recluse, iiamed^Ayiab Turfamn, 
wbo acquired gi*eat respect in Bahrain’s eyes and who preViaasly had 

ed at the hands of Sliamsuddtn, the. gmi of Mihir, the Sultan Imd the latter 
thrown under the feet of an' elephant*’ \ ’ . / • - ^ 
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accorapanied by the tmaziT and the Sheikhuli re- 

turned to besiege Delhi. It was denuded of troops but 
the citizens put up a stout defence. In the end, how- 
ever, the voaxir’s partisans succeeded in raising an insur- 
rection within the city in which, even Minhaj, the chief 
qazi and possibly a prominent supporter of Bahrain, 
was sev'erely wounded. Next day the city fell to the 
xebels and Bahrain was taken prisoner and executed". 

In Bahram’s fall the crown once agam suffered a de- 
feat. Masud, the very young son of Firoz, was raised 
to the throne with the name of Alauddin, precisely on 
the same conditions as his uncle. 

Aiauddm Masud; j government that ivas formed, 

however, a coalition with dirrerent 
parties is noticeable. For, the miiVs office was 
given to ISIalik Qutbuddin Hasan, a refugee prince 
of Ghor, and as such outside the rank of the Shamsi 
slavesS Malik Qaraqash Khan, received the amir- 
M jib’s office, while Kashlu Khan, one of the leaders of 
the anti-Bahrain party, was given charge of the exten- 
sive province of Nagour, Mandor and Ajmer 
in Rajputana®. Minhaj-i-Siraj having resigned from 
office, the chief qaT'dship went to Imaduddin Shafiir- 
qani^. The entire government was, however, dominated 
by the iBazir, the prime author of the last- rebellion, and 
the Turkish imliks foimd their position being increas- 
ingly compromised. The wazir exercised all power 
and even assumed regal pretensions'"; the naib became 
a mere figurehead. To secure his domination, he began 
to exclude the Turkish aristocracy from offices of state. 

1 Minhaj, p. 196-7* The siege dragged on for more than three months 
and Minhaj throws the main responsibility on one Fakhrnddin Mubarak- 
shah Farrukhi, one of Baliram’s personal attendants wlio acquired ascen- 
dency in his counsels and refused to listen to proposals for compromise, 
p* 198, 

pp. 250 and 261* 

^Idevn, 

5 He assumed the twin prerogatives of the ^elephant and the 
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This however, thej^" were in no mood to accept, and saved 
their position by murdering the toazir^. Their power 
was now unfettered and a more submissive •coazir was 
found in Najmuddin Abu Bakr. The coalition being 
already* dissolved, Qaraqash Ivhan was made to relin- 
quish the aviir-i-ha jib’s office which was now' given 
to one of their junior members, named Balban'^ 

The last-mentioned appointment was destined to 
change the trend of the -whole situation. Although 
appointed as one of their nominees, Balban soon over- 
shadowed his partymen, and by supe- 
ability, appropriated all power. 
With the state administration in his 
control, he diverted the energy of the military arista- 
crae\'^ to campaigns against the Rajputs and the Mon- 
gols. For, he realised that absence of military action 
W'as largely i*esponsible for the confusion wdiich charac- 
terised the preceding reigns. It was this action which 
made for the comparative tranquility of Masud’s reign 
and its continuation for four years. 

The circumstances of his deposition are not stated 
clearly; but it is doubtful if the same forces rvere active 
on this occasion also. Minhaj’s explanation is hardly 
convincing*. His sudden removal, 

Masud’s deposition . , . , , • <. , t 

at a time when his forces had 
scored an important victory over the Mongols, 
and the quiet accession of his uncle Malunud 
(Nasiruldin Mahmud), seem suspicious. The ‘malik’s 
power had been gi'eatly reduced and their party disorga- 
nised; at any rate, we do not hear of a conditional elec- 

1 Mililmj, p. 250. ^ 

8 After Masiid rotiir»ed from tlie'.Ueli, eampaiga on tlie 12th he 

'fell on evil ways and began to some-'and 'kiil Ms p. 1 8S. If seems 

strange that this change in his eharacter - shonid ' have manifested itself ‘ 
so suddenly and that it should have becomO Jntokrable within a month 
after %vliich he was deposed and pnt..to,: death, on the 21'st Muharr^n; p, 
201, The aceonnt of Mahmud’s secret mareh at night, disguised atf', a lady, 
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tion again ; Balbaii”s position and power continued un- 
diininished in the next reign. These facts point to the 
probability that IMasud's deposition resulted from 
personal ambitions and was a palace affair and that 
Balban. in league with Jilalimud’s mother, had a hand in 
it, a surmise whidi explains the chronicler’s reluctance 
to give more details. 

The new reign, which commenced on the 23rd Mu]i<tr- 
ram, 644/lOth June, 1240\ did not affect the state's 
policy, now firmly in Balban’s control. T-he latter 
further strengthened his j)osition in 
Nasirucidin 047/1249, by marrying his daughter to 
Mahmud. young Sultaii". IMasud’s naih-i- 

maMliltat Qutbuddiii Hasan, does not appear to 
have survived him, but the office was not filled until 
Balban got himself formally appointed to it in 1249- 
50^ His younger brother Kashlu Khan became the 
a mir-i-hajibj while one of his cousins Sher Khan received 
the impoitant governorship of Lahore and Bliatinda*. 
The submissive Abu Bakr continued as tomir and most 
probably became one of Balban’s partisans. All the 
key positions being thus held by his men, Balban’s domi- 
nation in the govermnent became unquestioned. To 
this was to be added the timid and retiring disposition 
of the king which made it easy for the naib to wdeld 
power, an advantage denied to Aetigin. 

Because of his weak nature, Malmiud was however, 
easily persuaded. In 651/1258, under the influence of 
of a party, consisting of the Indian ^luslims and certain 

accompanied by his mother, from Baliraieli to be cro’i^’ned at the DeUii 
palace is highly saiggjastixle of a well-planned conspiracy, 

^ Minhaj, p. 208. 

<2 Idwl, p* 213. Cf. "Ibn Battuta, II, p. 28, who asserts that Balbaa was 
Iltutmish’fi son-in-law,. 
s,Minhaj, p. 204. 

4 IMdg pp. 277 and. 280*-, 

■' ' , ■ V ^ ■ '.i 



1 MiEtej* pp. ,217, ,280 bM 298. 
^JUd^ pp* 21748 j'alsu' 298*90. 


“Hindi’® role; 
an interlude. 


Turks opposed to Balban, led by a man 
named Imaduddin Rayhan, the king 
suddenly issued an order for the dis- 
missal of Balban and his brother from their positions in 
the court. They were directed to leave Delhi and pro- 
ceed to their respective assignments (iqia)^. A new 
go\'ernment v^as formed in which the 'maJdl-i-dar, Imad- 
laldin Rayhan became the de facto head, the tjcazir Abu 
Bakr, i)ossibl5^ because of liis leanings to Balban, being 
rcX>laced by a man named Junaidi. Slier Khan 
was forced to leave Bhatinda and Slultan which 
were placed under Arslan Khan, a leading mem- 
ber of the new faction; even Minhaj was relieved 
from office and Shamsuddin, one of Rayhan’s 
nominees, became the chief qazi\ 

Rayhan thus tried to fill all the important offices with 
his own men and the Turkish element in the state ad- 
ministration was sought to be overshadowed. Political 
realism demanded of Balban a %villing 
association wdth this non-Turkish ad- 
ministration, for the situation had vast- 
ly changed since the days w'hen Iltutmish could 
ell'ectively insist on keeping out native Muslims. 
But as in the case of Muhazzabuddin’s action a 
decade eaidier, the rule of the “upstart Hindi eunuch” 
w'as intolerable. Disgust ripened into opposition and 
soon, under the leadership of Balban, into armed action. 
'I'he majority of the Turkish officers, posted in the pro- 
vinces round the capital, joined their forces and in 
Ramzan, 652/1254, marched towards the city to impose 
their will on the king. Mahmud thereupon was per- i 
suaded to set out with the royal troops to oppose them 
and encamped near Saraana, facing the insurgent nobles. 


Keinstafement 
of Balban. 
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x\rmed engagement seemed imminent and Rayhan 
endeavoured Ms best to bring it about. But MaMnud 
lost heart and eagerly responded to proposals for com- 
promise. Balban’s party offered to submit on condition 
of Rayhan’s dismissal. The latter was accordingly 
transfei’red to the province of Budaun and thence short- 
ly afterwards to Bahraich. Bdban was re-appointed 
naib while his kinsmen and supporters were all rein- 
stated. Minhaj and Abu Bakr both received their posts 

This brief interruption however, did not affect the 
governmental policy. A greater emphasis was, instead, 
laid on the authority of the central government which 
emergecl more secure from the struggle, for, by siding, 
at the end, with the insurgent Turks, the crown assured 
nf fhpir unflinchinff support. Mahmud’s reign 


Rebellion in 
tiie provinces- 


Insubordination, 
in Lakhnauti, 
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little subordination. Having quarelled with the gover- 
nor of Lakhanor — probably a separate military division 
— and occupied it\ towards the end of Bahrain’s 
reign he reannexed Bihar^. Early in the next reign 
he led a conquering expedition to the provinces of 
Karah, IManikpur, Awadh and even to the districts 
further north'’. This was a clear challenge to the 
central government, for, in Awadh he sought to dis- 
possess the king’s representative. Blasud’s government 
however, was powerless to intervene, and the governor 
of Awadh, Tamur Khan, it appears, could summon little 
armed assistance in defending his charge. Tughan 
Khan approached the city and was preparing to install 
himself there when the much respected Blinhaj, then 
on his way to Laklmauti, succeeded in persuading him 
to withdraw. 

He Avas destined to pay dearly for this unauthorised 
aggression, for Balban’s cunning proved as effective as 
military sanction. Tughan had recently suffered a 
defeat from the Hindu forces of Jajnagar (Orissa) with 
whom he had, for sometime past, been carrjdng on hosti- 
lities; the latter pow threatened to carry the war into 
Laklmauti itself. Unable to meet this threatened in- 
vasion singlehandal, he was compelled to appeal to 
Delhi for aid and pBalban quickly responded. He was 
ostensibly confirmed in his post and the Awadh gover- 
nor, Tamur Khan, was detailed to proceed with his forces 

The latter was obviously m ludiam eouvert. . 

iMiuhajj p* 242-3, The place is ■ deaigmtei.' * Laklmauti — ^Lakhanor/ 
evldeiatly to dlstinguisdi the area south of the" iu which Lakhano? 

wm situated, The diatriet is not mentioned 'again and was perhaps 
permaaieintly united with lAkhnauti. , . - 

2 An Inscription found at the Bariiarga\ Bihar Sharif, and > dated ^in 
640/1242, as put up. under Tughan Khan’s orders, ascribes to him 
almost regal, titles and makes no reference- to the reigning king irf 
Belhlj JABB, 1873,1 p. 45 j CunninghamL-lepo^t^, XV, p, 45. 

1913-4, pp, 16-L ' ' ^ ; ■'/ - 

aMiahaj, p, 243; we .also Bavertyj /Op, oit- p..>7S7, note 9, 
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to his assistance. iTamur Khan’s real mission, hoii’tever, 
was kept secret; it transpired only when his troops 
arrived and encamiied opposite Lakhnauti. The Hindu 
forces having in the meantime retired, Tamiir Klian 
picked up a quarrel with Tughan and soon turned it 
into armed conflict. The latter did his best to defend 
himself from within the city against what was clearly 
a siege. At the end, however, he found himself obliged 
to negotiate and make the province over to Tamur 
Khan. Delhi’s object was thus achieved. Tughan was 
later compensated with the vacant province of Awadii. 
By a curious coincidence which evoked some comment, 
both Tughan and Tamur Khan died at their posts at 
exactly, the same time in 644/1246h 
Lakimauti’s history for the next few years is far from 
clear. Tamur Khan’s immediate successor is not men- 
tioned in the chronicle". yuzbak-i-Tughril Khan, who 
is next mentioned as having been appointed over Lakh- 
nauti, is known to have previously held Kanouj in suc- 
cession to prince .Talaluddin; the latter was transferred 
thither in 646/1248, from Sambhal and Budaun\ 
Y.uzbak subsequently held Awadh from where he came 
to take charge of Lakhnauti. An inscription in IMaldah, 
dated 647/1249, however, testifies to the viceroyalty of 
Jalaluddin JMasud Shah Jani who presumably suc- 
ceeded Tamur Khan'*. When Masud’s rule terminated 
cannot be ascertained with precision, but a coin minted 
at Lakhnauti in the name of Nasiruddin Mahmud and 

iMinhaJ, pp. 

^Cf, Salim: Biymm-Salaim, p. 73, who states that Tamur Khan ruled 
for ten years and ■ died in 65^/1257. 

s MinhaJ, . p* 21*3' and .p. 362*. ' 

4 jEUf,- 1913*14 pp, 19-.22;' Cunningham: Beports XY, p, 45 and 171. 
He was evidently identleali with Kniieh Khan Mastid Jani son of Alanddin 
Jani^ mentioned as one of Mahmud’s malihs; Minliaj; p, 206, He is described 
as the MaUh of lAMmauti and Karrah; the last-mentioned place he held 
sub^uentiy, • Salim. -rnferS' to. him under tlie name of JaMudKlin Mim, 
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Yuzbak (Yuzbak-i-Tughril Khan) bears a date which 
eaniiot be anterior to 651/1253k 

Yuzbak soon imbibed Tughan’s spirit and tried to 
foilo^r his example. Following a successful expedition 
into Jajnagar, he led his troops to Awadh, occupied the 

city for two weeks and had the Khufba 

mveveign status. name". A reported ap- 

proa eh of the royal forces from Delhi, 
hoY’ever, compelled him to effect a hurried retreat. 
But he liad greater ambitions to fulfil. Taking ad- 
vantage of the central government’s pre-occupa- 
tions ^cith the rebellions following Raylian’s dis- 
missal, Yuzbak declared his independence, assumed the 
regal title of Sultan Slughisuddin and struck coins in 
his name®. The earliest of his such coins with the 
sovereign titles is dated 633/1255*. He does not appear 
to have rejjgned long. In a rash expedition which he 
led for the conquest and occupation of Kamnip, he was 
taken prisoner by the Hindu forces and executed'k His 
death must have occurred .shortly before 655/1257, for 
in that j^ear a coin minted at Lakhnauti was issued 
solely in the name of Mahmud®, a dear proof of the 
restoration of his authority. The next viceroy-desig- 
nate was !Masud Jani whose appointment is chronicled 
under the year 650/1238" but he does not aj>pear to 
have assumed office on this occasion ; for, early next year 
we hear of the despatch from Lakhnauti of a number 
of elephants by Izzuddin Balban-i-Yuzbaki — possibly 
one of Yuzbak’s retainers and the author of the 655 

iCCIlf, n, p. 23, no. 140; the coin is disfigured, hut beside the 
■ narne s of Mahmud, Yuzbak, and the mint name of Lakhnauti, the word 
Tchamstna is unmistakable; see abo Wright, p. §S no. 22SD. 
sMinhai, p. 263. . 

3 Mew; Cf. Salim, p. 74, who omits Yuzbak’s rule altogether. 
iJASB, 1881, p. 61, no. 11 & 12; CCIM, U, p. 146, No. 61. 
s For details see 'infra, pp. 139-40. ■ ■ . , ' ■ ,i 

B Wright, p. 55, no. 225C. CCIM, U, no. 138, . 

TMinhaj>,p, 226-6.; 
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coin mentioned above — ^wlio was thereupon confiiined 
in the iqta of Lakhnauti". That, on Yuzbak’s submis- 
sion, Blasud Jani’s appointment was cancelled appears 
to be the only possible inference. Yuzbaki, however, 
could not rule for long. 

Towards the end of 657/1259 or early in 658 / 1260 , 
Arslan Khan, the governor of Ivarrah, suddenly ad- 
vanced on Lakhnauti and taking advantage of Yuz- 
baki’s absence on a raid in East Ben- 
fg?essiS!“’' gal’ forcibly seized the capitaF. Yuz- 
baki hurriedly returned but only to be 
defeated and slain. This unauthorised occupation, in 
the tradition of Tughril and Yuzbak, was an open 
defiance, but Slahmud’s government at the mo- 
ment had too many anxieties to be able to take imme- 
diate action. Arslan was still ruling in Lakhnauti as 
a rebel when Minhaj closed his account (end of 1260 ). 
Prom the absence of coins in his name he does not appear 
to have assumed full sovereignty although he is stated 
to have never acknowledged Malmiud’s authority^ An 
inscription at Barahdari, Bihar, dated in 663/1264 re- 
cording the erection of a tomb under the orders of his 
son and successor Tatar Khan, fixes approximately the 
termination of his rule^. 

Unlike Bengal, provinces nearer the capital had a com- 
paratively peaceful history. Their proximity however 
made them more susceptible to events affecting the cen- 
tral government. The rebellions against Firoz, Raziah 
and Bahrain, as described above, gathered momentum 


I Minhaj, p* 226 ami 31S. . : ' , ' ' ■ • ' 

p. 267 Balim-; op. eit p. 74, 

sBarani, ' 66, .€f, Bnlim, .p* ' 74, evidently mistakiiig 

t'nzbaJki for Arslan, ’iiat 'fee latter sent presents to Delhi in 

em/im. 

. 1874, p. 247 *. ■■ A'elearer reading is to be foimd In EIM, 
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in Awadh and the Doab; aggressions from the semi- 
autonomious governors of Lakhnauti seemed a recur- 
ring feature. The Ganges-J imina area being the heart 
of the Delhi kingtloni, problems of its control demand- 
ed precedence over all others. With Balban’s appoint- 
ment. continuity of i>oliey and action was assured and 
Delhi came closer to these provinces than ever before. 
The almost annual expeditions undertaken by Balban 
in TTindusthan’ prevented the giwvth of any rebellious 
tendency. 

From the end of Bahrain’s reign, the Mongols 
proved a far more serious distraction and as in 
the days of Iltutmish, Delhi’s attention was per- 
force divided. By C53/1255 they mena- 
cingly advanced to complicate the 
situation in the Punjab and Sind; 
while Blalunud’s govermnent mobilised aU its resources 
to meet them, iiotential rebels in Awadh foiuid an 
opportunity to gather strength. The Sultan’s steji- 
father, Qutlugh Ivhan, who held the xirovince, belonged 
to the anti-Turkish faction which caused Balban’s tempo- 
rary disinissaP. After Rayhan’s removal from office 
Qutlugh became his closest ally and from the adjoin- 
ing provinces of Awadh and Bahraich they proceeded 
to negative Malmiud’s authority. Assured of their sedi- 
tious designs Balban decided to remove Rayhan from 
office and sent San jar Sihwistani to take over Bahraich. 
Qutlugh came to his friend’s help, intercepted Sanjar 
and eventually seized him. The latter, however, managed 
to escajie and collecting a small force crossed the Saraju, 
gave battle to Rayhan and finally slew him®. Shortly 
afterwards Qutlugh was ordered to take over Bahraich 
and leave Awadh. He refused to comply and openly 
revolted; he even succeeded in repelling a force sent to 


Kefoellion 
in Awadh- 






3. MiEhaj, p. 230-21, 

» IM, p. 30§* . Balbaa'-is .r-epbarted oa ilm occasion to liavc’ penetrated 
as far as Bisheapor and Tlrbmt,, . , 

3 11^14 p, 23L 'V:-'."’ 

p* 266 and 306«1; .../VvK-' ;• 
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coerce him and killed one of the generals\ Aw'adh thus 
threatened to be cut ofi' from Delhi. Balban now per- 
sonally took the field, whereupon the rebel sought safety 
in flight to the Himalayan foothills. Balban marched in 
persuit but on failing to trace him consoled himself bj:^ 
plundering the neighbouring Hindu tribes and rajas 
suspected of .harbouring the rebeF. Iraincdiatcly on Bal- 
ban’s withdrawal, early in 654'/'12.)(i Qutlugh emerged 
from his retreat, re-occupied Awadh and even sought to 
annex Karra and Manikpur^ Arslan Khan, ^vho then 
held the province, however, succeeded in expelling him 
and Qutlugh once again retired to seek shelter with the 
chief of Santurgaidi in the Sirniur hills''. The Rana, 
whom Minhaj 'calls Ranpal, refused to give him up and 
OBalban was obliged, in 035/1257, to jdunder his tei'ri- 
tory as far as his Capital. But the rebel continued to 
elude cajiture and lived to aim, as >\ ill ajipcar presently, 
a far more serious blow at Delhi. 

In the western provinces of the Punjab and Sind the. 
central government’s authority was equally at a disad- 
vantage, not only because of the distauee but also be- 
cause of the eonliuucd ISIongol pressure, 
hold on. Sind Blangbami had laded to organise any 
and Punjab. effective resistance in Persia and Iraq. 
The JRoingols never caught him, but his gallant stand 
against terrible odds did no more than outline a 
singularly heroic chaiTicter. Ghazni became a Blongol 
dependency ieven before his death. The acces- 
sion of Uktae Khan to the Mongol Khanate |was 
niarjsed by ,a decision to gradually annex in the 
first instance, all the temtories up to the Indus 
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and then to extend thq operations to the Indian provin- 
ces\ By the end of Raziah’s reign the Mongols had 
reached the Chinab and the governors of the western 
provinces Avere hard put to maintain a single-handed 
resistance; Delhi’s failure to send assistance left them 
little alternative but to CATicuate the territory or submit 
to the invaders. In 039/1241 occuiTed the first organised 
attack on Lahore. The local governor apjiealed for 
reinforcements but the •tiiazir’s intrigues turned the royal 
army back to the capital. The governor ivas therefore 
obliged to flee the besieged city which fell the next 
morningh Although the Mongols withdrew shortly 
afterwards and Lahore was re-occupied, the province 
henceforth became '‘the frontier” Avhere soon ambitious 
governors found good scope for self-assertion. 

Immediately after IMasud’s accession Kabir Khan, 
the goA'ernor of JMultan rebelled and not only assumed 
full sovereignty but also forcibly occupied the neigh- 
bouring province of Uch®. Delhi was 
iLsan poweiless to dispossess him and even 

suffered his son Abu Bakr to succeed 
in 039/1241'. Ea'cii Abu Bakr’s death 
afterwards did not improve matters for 
Delhi, for Hasan Qarlugh, after repealed attemiits, 
now succeeded in installing himself in Multan®. A 
second JMongoi iuA'asion in 1245, however, gave Delhi 
an opportunity to reassert its authority." On the ap- 
proach of the Blongols Hasan Qarlugh ei^acuated Mul- 
tan and fled to lower Sind; Kabir Khan’s descen- 


him 


■iMinliai, pp. 382-83, 3SS, 393-93; see also Howortli: Hisiory of the 
Monffols. 1, p.' lSfi.127. 

2 For details see infm p, 200* 
sMitilmj, p* 235* 

^ Mem, 

p. 309. •• ' ' ' , ; ' 

17 , ' ^ 
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dants\ who held Uch, found themselves powerless to 
oppose the invaders and urgently appealed to Delhi for 
help, thus giving a tacit recognition to Malumaf s sove- 
reignty. Balhan immediately responded and marched 
with a strong force, whereupon the Slongols vith- 
drew=. The event thus enabled Delhi to recover con- 
trol over Sind, aiultan was placed under Kashin Khan 
while Uch was temporarily left with Kabir Khan’s 
fmnilyl Kashin Khan was later allowed to annex Uch 
on the understanding that he should relinquish Isagor 
which he formerly held; the condition however, had to 
be enforced at the point of sword*. In 1249 Hasan 
Qarlugh returned from lower Sind and renewing his 
attacks on Multan forced Kashlu Khan to surrender 
the city. But Qarlugh was not destined to retain 
possession, for Multan was soon after recovered by Sher 
Khan, the governor of Bhatinda'b Probably under 
instiTJctions from Balban, he not onh' relused to restore 
it to Kashlu Khan, but, in 049/1251, even dispossessed 
liim of Uch as welk. 

Kashlu Khan was compensated with the governor- 
ship of Budaun but he nursed a grievance and secretly 
allied himself with the anti-Balbani laction. As the 
first stej) towards Balban’s dismissal, 
with Pvayhan and Qutlugh he persuad- 
ed Mahmud to dispossess Sb.cr Khan. This appears 
to have been the motive bciiind the expedition to- 

tMinhaj, p. 287; see also p. 398. 

2 IhU, pp. 200, 287 and 399. 

3 Ih'id, p. 269. 

BTh?dIte“ of Hasan Qarhigira second ft mSt 

ff'ntial Slier Klian’s iwapture of the city is dated m hW/l-dO. It ytti.i 
have happened after his- dispossession from Nagoiir whu-h 
under Kashlu^ Khan wlio_wa8.at the same time appointed amu-i-h-ajhb, 

^^6 MiSiaif 'p^^27L7l. **'8har Khan’s dopuiy at Multan, Malik Kurea wnt 
a number of Mongol priaoners to Delhi in (548^350, bee also Haji D , 
u, p. 715. ■■■•' , 
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wards “Uch and Multan” in 650/1252 in which tlie 
leading ineinbers of the faction were specially instruct- 
ed to be present with their forces’; Balban was formally 
dismissed during this expedition, from the camp on the 
Beas, early in 651/1253. Finding his enemies in power 
Sher Khan left Sind and retired to Turkestan; the pro- 
vinces of Uch, IMultan and Bhatinda were recovered 
from his i*etainers and placed, for the time being, under 
Arslan Khan, who appears to have ultimately joined 
Qutlugh’s party". On Rayhan’s even'tual dismissal and 
transferance to Awadh, Kashlu Khan was restored to 
his former provinces of IMultan and Uch shortly after 
653/1255“. Fiitnilj^ installed there, he now threw off 
his mask of loyalty and transferred his allegiance to 
Hulaku, the newly appointed Mongol viceroy of Iran, 
and even received a Mongol agent^. By this 
treachery he made a present of the whole of Sind to the 
IMongols. i^Iahmud’s government was hardly in a posi- 
tion to attempt its recovery, for a direct hostility with 
the dreaded ^longols was beyond its resources. 

Thus secure under IMongol tutelage, Kashlu re- 
membered his old enmity to Balban and planned 
revenge. Earh' in 655/1257 he marched his troops 
along the Beas to the Himalayan 
foothills in order to effect a junction 
with Qutliigli Khan, his old irienci 
and idly whom Balban had failed to trace in 
the Sirmur hills. They met and their joint 
army marched to’^vards Delhi^. The threat was 
serious and required great resourcefulness to meet it. 
Balban equipped a powerful force and moved out to 

pp. 21 6^; 266, and 271 j c, Haji Dabir, 11, p. 723. 

2 pp. 218 and 260. . . ^ 

appear in possession of Multan and Ueh sonieitme beiore 
655/1257; Minlmj, 272. 
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meet them near Samana. As the two foiTes prepared 
for engagement a party of Delhi ecclesiatics sent a 
secret invitation to Kashlu Khan promising to deliver 
the city. The news somehow leaked out and reached 
Balban who immediately instructed tlic Sultan at 
Delhi to banish all the conspirators. Unaware of this 
turn of events and expecting an easy entrance, Kashlu 
avoided a frontal battle and eluding Balban’s forces 
managed to reach Delhi. There he learnt that his 
partisans had been expelled and that the citizens were 
detemiined to put up a strong defeiiice. It is not 
known what happened to Qutlugh, for he is not men- 
tioned again, but Kashlu Khan is stated to have given 
up the project and retired to Uch’. Shortly after- 
wards he paid a visit to Hulaku in Iracf, the object 
being probably to induce him to lend armed assistance 
for the occupation of Delhi. In any case, a Mongol 
army under Sali Bahadur came towai’ds the end of 
655/1259 to take up quarters in Sind". The Mongols 
however, did not invade Delhi territory; tlie prepara- 
tions set on foot by Balban early in 056 culminated only 
in a military parade outside the city. 

When and in what manner Kashlu Khan’s rebellion 
was temiinated can never be known satisfactorily, for 
Minhaj’s account closes abruptly. Isami speaks of an 
expedition to Multan led bv Balban 

Position in tli 0 ■ . , , n i ■, , • 

west; close of against Kaslilu Khan (called by Ins 

Miniiaj 8 account, of Balban-i-zar) some years 

after 656 which’ seems to throw some light on the pro- 
blem. On the approach of the Delhi forces Kashlu left 
his son Muhammud in Multan and himself retired to 
the Punjab to ‘bring that comitry under his control.’ 


3. Minhaj, pp. 30T-31O. 
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The people of Multan serrendered to Balbaii where- 
upon iMuhaminad fled and joined liis father. The 
latter realised his own weakness and withdrawing from 
the Punjab took up his quarters in Baniyan. From 
there he is reported to have twice attempted the re- 
covery of Multan with Mongol assistance^. The pro- 
ceedings of Sali Bahadur in Sind are equally obscure; 
it seems likely that Balban’s diplomacy succeeded in 
elfeeting a kind of non-aggression pact with Hulaku 
and that the recovery of Sind was more the result of 
mutual agreement than military action®. In any case, 
when the curtain is again lifted by Barani after six 
years, we find Balban conferring the Sind viceroyalty 
on his eldest son and no reference is made to its recent 
recTn^ery from the Mongols. 


1 FuMms-Matin, pp. 147-150. For the date see p. 141. 

2 For reasons of this surniise see infm eliapter IX. 
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HINDU AGOHESSION : 12S5-1265. 


The dominant feature in the period following 
Iltutinish’s death was the recovery of Hindu military 
energy. His work was nearly nullified when militaiy 
stagnation, consequent upon the disorders described in 
the preceding pages, afforded an opportunity to the 
native powers, not only to recover their lost territories 
but even to make an attemi^t to expel the conquerors. 
They failed in the latter objective but succeeded in 
definitely putting a stop to further expansion. 

Reference has been made to the beginning of 
hostilities with the kings of Orissa. Nai*asinha 1, 
(1288-12G4}, “the second great king of the eastern 
Ganga dynasty,”^ sensing the paraly- 

o/jif|nagar. dissension that had seized 

the Turkish State, launched a 
vigorous drive against Laklmauti and nearly 
succteeded in taking the city. Frequent raids across 
the Lakhanor frontier in the jiast appeared to have 
produced no retaliatory measure in Orissa, but 
Narasinha correctly assessed the Turkish strength. 
Taking advantage of Tughan Khan’s failure in his 
Awadh expedition, the Orissan foi’ces promptly 
attacked his frontier post in 641/1248'"“. The action 

^ Bauer ji: Eistori^ 0 / Orma, p» 26S, 

2 Minliajji p. 243. Tlie aii4h’or refers to the *‘Rai of Jajnagar*^ which 
»:jhpIarB agree., must mmn Orissa. The Muslims called the 

country .by name of its 'Capital, probably Identical with Jajpur, o» 
the Vaitaraaij which, tilt 'the ISth dtiiatury, was called Jajnugar; J4SBt 
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signalisecl the beginning of concentrated attack by 
the Hindu power not only in Bengal but on all fronts. 
Tnghan Ivhan rejjulsed the attack and invaded Jaj- 
nagar in tura. He advanced as far as a place, named 
by the chronicler as “Ivatasin,” probably located in 
the northeastern part of Narasinha’s dominion". There, 
after a tempoi’ary success, Tughan’s troops were 
routed. Retreating pell mell to his capital and 
with Nai’asinha’s forces in close j)ursuit, Tughan 
sent an urgent appeal to Delhi for succour. This 
however, required time to arrive during which the 
Orissan army, under the command of one Samanta 
Rai, crossed the frontier and captured Lakhanor. As 
the invaders advanced towards Lakhnauti Tughan 
could only entrench himself within the city and 
helplessly watch the Hindus marching unopposed to 
his capital. In his despeiiation he offered battle but 
was easily defeated and compelled to ^vithdraw' into 
the city, which was now closely besieged. A timelj' 
news of the approach of the Delhi I’einforcements 
under Tamur Khan, however, sa^'ed the situation, for 
Samanta Rai lost courage, raised tlie siege and with- 
drew; but on the way he thoroughly plundered the 
countiyside". 


1875, p, 285. Biuierji thought Jajnagar referred to modern Jajallanagar 
ill the Cliattisgarh division of the Qentral provinces; Riatory of 
Ij py 249. On the Mahanadi, how’lever, was a town called Jajatiiiagar^ 
which might .have been persianiscVl into Jajnagar; see KL III) p. 365. It 
is also mentioned in the Pavamdntam of I>hoyi, as the last stage be.foi'o 
the windmiessenger reaches the Buhma country (south-central Bengal) ; 
JJSB, 19(|5,:p. 44. , 

iMinhaj, p. 244. Kaverty’s identiheation of Ivatasin with Katasingh, 
on the Maliunndi) would place the eastern frontier of Orissa about 200 
miles southwest of Bengal’s present frontiers, whereas Orissa is .known 
to have held considerable tracts of southwest Bengal; Banerjh Eistory 
of Orma, I, p. 264. INT. Tasu^s identification witli the present Eaibaiiiagarb. 
in the Midnapur district sterns more plausible; fangiya Sahitya Fatislmt 
PatriM, XVI, p./ 133, note 1, - , , ; , , - - \ 

sMinhaJ, p. S44-45. ■ , , ^ 
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Yuzbak^s 

campaiga, 

again ; an 


For the first time since Aibak’s days a native army 
invested a Muslim city and returned unmolested. It 
produced no tangible military result, except, possibly, 
the loss of the Lakhanor frontier station, but it 
thoroughly demonstrated the Sultanate’s u'cakness. The 
moral effect was almost magical and 'svithin a fe^v 
years the whole of Hindu India awakened to aggres- 
sive military action. 

The subsequent course of the war with Orissa has not 
been chronicled; Tamur Khan and Sfasud Jani’s rule is 
not known in detail. It seems unreasonable to believe 
that Orissa assumed a pacific attitude 
after such a triumph. The frontier 
town of Lakhanor is not mentioned 
extension of Narasinha’s dominions 
in Bengal can well be presumed. Some such develop- 
ment, in any event, led to the renewal of hostili- 
ties soon after Yuzbak’s appointment in 1253-54. 
After two victories on Orissan soil he suffered a defeat. 
In magnitude it must have been similar to tliat of 
Tughan, for like him he appealed to Delhi for assist- 
ance, On the arrival of reinforcements he in\-aded 
Orissa for the fourth time and pushed as far as Umar- 
dan or Amardan — for difl'erent variants are found in 
the texts — “the capital of the Rai” and is even stated 
to have captured his treasure and familyk It is 
extremely doubtful if this ‘victory’ proved decisive or 
resulted in any territorial advantage, for Xarasinha 
also claimed not only to have defeated the “Javanus'^ 
but also to have reached the Ganges vicitoriously after 
despatching “the Javams of Bark and Vi(rendri”'\ 
Besides, Umardan, the place i-eiioided to have been 

^ Minliaj^ 'p. 262-63v ; . 

LXV, 'p, 22947*;,: In -a Sanskrit work maincHl EMmalh Nara- 
sinka is callod tke ‘‘master, .of;, the;, Amstm Kingdom - see Banerji; 
Eistory of Orissa, y tiihcmj 11^ p, 75, 
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captiirccl cai! liardly refer to rniy p]:ace the interior 
of Orissa, niudh less to Narasinha’s capital; a very 
plausible sugp^e.stion is to look for it in the Aranibagh 
subdivision of the Hooghly district’. Yuzhak’s 
victory, at best, must ha\'e been gained over some local 
feiKiattny on the frontier; a probable r'ecoveiy of a 
part of the lost territories on this region cannot he ruled 
out. It was obx iously to coniniemorate some such local 
gain, citiier in territory, or in tribute, that he issued a 
silver coin in ' 0.53/ 125.5. allegedly struck “from the 
hhamj of Arazbadan (Ihnardan)”/ 

After Yuzbak’s death no further conflict with 
Orissa is recorded !)y the l^Iusiini historians, although 
tlie continuance of a state of belligeraney should per- 
haps he- presumed. It may be mentioned here that a 
grant of Narasinha II, dated in 1290 A. D. states 
that it was issued while the king was encamped _ on the 
(hinges in the course of a ‘conquering expedition’". 
Appai’ently ihe Orissa kings retained their posses- 
sions in south v'est Bengal; with Balban’s abandon- 
ment of the ])olic*y of expansion, l..akhnauti barely 
managed to exist. 

The inclusion of the name of “Yodia” by 
Yu/hak in the eonuneinoiaitive ctsin mentioned above, 
is the only delinitc evidence of territorial extension 
aftci* Eakhtiyar’s occupation of the 
Lakhanor-Lakhnauti-Devkot area. 
Whether after Lalvslimanascna’s death 
tlie Senas permanently retired from soutlnvest 

I M,. Cliakravarii, in .fASB, V, (N.S.), p. 216-17, snggoats that it may 

lo Manila r or .Mandnnun on the borders of Midimpm\ a pluoe of 
Gonsitlerahlo jintiquity. Throiiglioat the medievitJ period tlie fori at 
'Mmuhmin held strate^h*. importance and commanded the highway 

from. Eordwaa to Orissa. See also Haverty’s note^ T,mns, Tab, Km, p. 763. 

2€0L¥. II, p. 146, No. 61. '■ ''' ' . ■ 

hXV, p. 236 ; also Vasn, N.N., VisioaMm^ article on, Gmige^a; ' 
cf, Banerjee:, of Ormaff, ; 

' 18 ' 
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Bengal is a moot point ; there is certainly no evidence 
of Bluslim occupation of the Bhagirathi region 
after Bakhtiyar’s return from ISFadia. Petty princes, 
independent after Lakshmana’s death, ruled in 
Southern Bengal and an extension of their dominion 
over Nadia and its neighbourhood, cannot be ruled 
out. On the other hand, the Ganga kings of Orissa 
held the greater portion of the Rarh country and were 
as yet in full possession of their power. Their past 
hostility with the Senas, the contiguity of their posses- 
sions with Nadia and the frequent references to their 
‘reaching the Ganges’, — meaning undoubtedly the 
Bhagirathi — ^all point to the probability that ithey took 
advantage of the Sena weakness and occupied the 
Suhma oountrjL The mention of “ Nodia” along 
with “Arabadan”— if the latter is really to be identi- 
fied with Umardan of the chronicle — ^also seems to 
suggest that both the places were captured from the 
same enemy and probably in course of the same war. 
The mention of revenue {K'haraj) being c(>liected 
from Nadia, as also from Arzbadan, should perhaps 
indicate direct annexation. 

Recorded operations in east Bengal (Bang and 
Kamrud) Avere confine^^ to occasional raids witli 
little texTitorial advantage. Lakshmana’s successors, 
Kesava and VisAvarupa, frexiuently claim to have 
defeated and repulsed the “ Javanm”.^ After Saif- 
uddin Aibak we do not hear of any expeditions to 
‘Bang’ till the time of Yuzbaki, Avho, as noticed above, 
Avas dispossessed of Lakhnauti Avhile campaigning in 
the East. 

The neighbouring kingdom of Kaimnip also proved a 
strong military jxmver and tlie ekphant-hunting expe- 

^JASB, 1S96, pp, 9-lS; X, (N.S.), pp. 99-104. . ; 
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ditions by the Laklmauti governors proved more 
hazardous than before. Kammp was 
kSup. extensive kingdom comprising the 

country from the Ivaratoya and north- 
eastern Mymensingh to Gauhati, where the capital 
seems to have been located. Since Bakhstiyar’s ill- 
fated expedition no large-scale attempt had been made 
to penetrate the Bralimaputra valley. Kamrup 
thus gathered sufficient strength to deal a 
crushing blow to any one emulating Bakhtiyar's 
example. The ambitious Yuzbak fell into this trap. 
Considering Lakhnauti too ssnall for his ambitions, 
shortly after 1255, he collected a large force and 
crossed the Karatoya into Kamrup. He met no 
resistance, for the king, adopting his traditional 
strategic withdrew to the hills and allowed the invader 
to march unopposed to the capital. Yuzbak there 
proclaimed himself king of ‘Lakhnauti and Kamrup’ 
and instituted the Friday religious services; “the signs 
of Islam thus became manifest in Kamrui),” The 
Hindu king then sent to offer his submission and re- 
quested to be restored as a tributarj'^ vassal promising 
to continue the “coin and the khutba in Yuzbak’s 
name.” The latter refused the offer and evidently 
meant to stay there. Relying on the country’s 
flourishing crops and with a criminal lack of foresight 
he, foolishly howevei’, sold all his grain stock to 
the agents of the Kamrup king who in persuance of his 
plan, meant to starve the invaders. A terrible situa- 
tion therefore confronted Yuzbak when he found the 
entire harvest destroyed by the flood caused by deli- 
berate cutting of the embankments by the Hindu 
forces. Faced Avith the prospect of utter starA^ation he 
thereupon resolved to withdraAA% The route through the 
plains having been rendered impassable by the floods, he 
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had to move along the foot of tlie Gavo and Kliasi hills 
towards Jlymensingh. As the army proec('ded ihrongii 
the narrow defiles, the Kaninip foiiees eante np in tlie 
rear and, assisted bj’' the hill people, literally annihilat- 
ed the entire army. Yir/hak himself was woiuifled and 
taken prisoner and later died of his wounds’. Ir 
was a reverse similar in magnitiule to that of Bakhtiyar 
and further emboldened the north Indian prinees to 
become increasingly aggressi\'e. 

Muslim hold on ]\Iagadha (South Bi'iar) was never 
extensive; only a narrow strip along the Ganges con- 
taining the origmal possession of Uddandapur Yihar, 
carried the route from Bei\ares through 
the Shahahad, Patna, IMonghyr and, 
Bhagalpur districts. To the south, independent primas 
surviving the Sena-Gahdvala (kaninion, held sway. Tibe- 
tan records extend the rule of the line of prinees calling 
themselves Pithipaii'i, whose inscriptions have been tlis- 
covered round Bodligaya. far into the 13th century and 
describe them as vassals of the Turks^. In Bodhgaya 
itself are records inscri])e(i by the ruling chiefs of Kama 
(Kumaon) and Sai>adalaksha, whose dates suggest a 
continuous occupation of the district by the Iliiulus, 
upto, at least, the reign of Balban". It is uncertain 


^ Mialiaj, pp. 263-65. On his wav to Kamnip Yuzbak is roporttnl to 
have crossed the Bag;inati; this imist refer either to the Karat ova or the 
Brahmaputra. See note 3, supm p. 77. Raverty asserts that the Kamrup 
capital was at Kamtapur, on the Dnriah river, far to the west of Gnuluiti ; 
Trans, Ta.b, Nas,, p. 764, note. But the capital was not transferred frtnn 
Gauhati till towards the end of the 33th cntiiry. Bee Barna: History of 
Kammp, p. .399. Tvfo coins of Yuzbak dated 653 were Ui«eovered at 
Baulmti; JABB, 1930, p. 261, 

^Ray; Dymstie Eisioty^ I, p, 939; I A, 1875, p. 366; 1919,. p. 47; DHBI, 
pp. 259-61. Tka last date on their inscriptions so far diseovcj’eil how- 
ever, corresponds 16.1202*3; lA, 1890, pp. 1-3. 

, sAgokaealla, tlio king of'.ICaraa, his brother and Ins priest tigiire in 
tlvese inseriptions which are dated, in the years La, Bam. 51/1170-71, 
74/1193-94, and the.ymr 'Nirmm era which, according to 

Blfeet, should wreipopd\to iitOy Xll, p. 27; JABB^ ¥, p. 65$; 
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il' the JMiiliaiiayakas of Rhntasgai'h, one of whose 
fendaiories is founci donating kinds near Sasarani in 
ri5)7\ survived in the 13th oentiiry, but extension 
()J‘ 31uslin) power towards the south, in the first half of 
the ccntiny, is eertainly not indicated ly the chronicles; 
nor does it seesu probable. On the contrary, even the 
town of Eihar appears to have suffered from Hindu 
aggression; for early in the reign of Slahmud, the gover- 
nor, K,urel -Khan, is said to have lost his life in repelling 
what was evidently a siege’^. By what process iMusliin 
])ower was re-established in the region is not known; it 
should in any case, be supposed to have pi’eeeded Eal- 
ban’s accession, for in 1265 Bihar was certainly in 
i^Ius'lirn control, llecngnition of Balban’s suzerainty is 
implied by the inclusion of his name (written Biruhana) ‘ 
ill a Sanskrit inscription of a resident of Gaya, named 
Vanara.ja, dated in 1325/1268 A.l).”. If cre- 

dence is to he plaeeil in the bardic annals recounting 
Rajput attempts in the 18th century to free Gaya and 
other holy places from the Turks*, direct annexation 
of the district must be presumed, ■which seems highly 
improbable. Balbaii’s declared policy of defensive con- 
soilidation woidd accord, at best, only with an ac- 
knowledgment of his paramountcy, most probably, as 
the Tibetan account asserts, from the Pltliipaik. 

As a continuous process, Hindu aggression was most 
in evidence along the Sultanate’s southern frontier. 

lA, Xf Pi, 34(»; JABB, 1913, pj72'T^, For Fleet’s ealniliitioii see JASB, 
1909, p. 48-49, BlnirHlarlvar^ hWtever, IioMb that the year 1813 of the 
NB'ccma era HiiouUl correspond to 1175; Ml, X.X, Appendix, p, 199, see 
a!«o Kielltorn’s list: A7, Y. p. 79, mser. Ko, 575, BhagTanlai Indraji’s 
eakulatdon maAle it eorrespoiid to .1182; 1A» 188.7, -p, 341, See also JABBf 
XVII, p. 13, 

1 Eh XXII, p, 222. • ' ' 

3 Minbaj, p. 259. ^ , 

■ Cunning'ham: Me.poris^ HI, p. 27; also Kiclhorn’s list: 'Eh No, 23. 

G&mtteer^ p. 28 * 'Y , " 
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Bajput power 
m the south. 


Iltutmish’s recovery plan, as it appears, had only a 
temporary success, for after him, his 
dominions were subjected to even 
greater encroachments. Two grants 
found at Rewah, issued by the Maharanaka of Kakka- 
redi, and dated in 1240 and 1241 respectively, ac- 
knowledge Trailokyavarma of Kalin jar as the overlord, 
thus proving an extension of Chandella power to the 
easth An extension towards the west also is indi- 
cated by the discovery, at Jhansi, of a Chandella ins- 
uription dated in 1263 A.D.“ The Dahi copper 
plate of Viravarma dated in V. S. 1337/1280, records 
the donation of some villages to a man who had 
conquered “the Turushkas, the rajas of Nalpur, 
(Narwar) Gopal Madhuban (IMathurah) and Gopagiri 
(.Gwalior) Viravarma, in another of his grants dated 
in 1254, and his successor Hammiravarma, in that 
of 1289, call themselves “Lords of Kalinjar^ From 
the traditions current around Mahoba and Ilamirpur, 
in the northwest of Bundelkhand, this part appears to 
have been recovered by the Bliar Rajputs who niled 
from about 1252 to at least 1280\ Just south of 
the Jumna, within less than hundred miles from the 
" iqta" of Karra, a new dynasty rose in what is now 
Bundelkhand. According to the chronicles of the 
QBaghelas of Rewah, Vyaghra, the founder of the 
dynasty, made himself master of most of the countries 
between Kalpi and Chunar, while his son, Kama Deva, 


'^lA, 1888, p. 230; Cunmugham: Meports XXI, p. 246-7; sue also Bay; 
Dynastic Historp^ II, p. 728, 

2 MI, V^, p„ m, Ho. 227.; lA, XIX, p. 179, Ho. 128. 
sCuimiugham: Beports, XXI, p. 75. The grant is now lost. 

4 Ml, XX, p. 132 and 135. ■ 

6 JABB, 1881, pp. 32-37. Of. JABB, 1902 page 99. where, on the 
authority of a 17th oehtury history of the Bundelas, their rise to powor 
under Bin Bundela to plae^ in- the irst half of the lith century. Bundola 
iiiile ' is atatod to have asiteded- from Kalpi to Kalinjar and also over 
Awadh and tha 3>oab* ^ ■ 
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subsequently added the valley of the Tons river\ Most 
of the countries south of the J unina thus j)assed to the 
Rajputs. 

Expeditions undertaken against the Hindu princes 
in this region had a limited success; they merely 
underlined the military problem. Tamur Khan, the 
governor of Awadh, is described as having led several 
expeditions to plunder the territoiy of “BKitighor,” an 
old name of the Tons valleys evidently against the 
rising Baghela j)ower®. Malik Kikluk, the governor 
of Budaun, is also said to have been preparing to 
lead his forces into Kalinjar and IMahoba when he died 
of poison^. In 645/1247 Balban himself led a strong 
force against a Hindu chief whom Minhaj calls ‘Dalaki- 
wa-Malaki’. He was reported to have established him- 
self in the country between Kalinjar and Karra and was 
described as “independent of the Beds of Kalinjar and 
IMalwah and immensely powerful”®. But Balban suc- 
ceeded only in jilundering a portion of his territory and 
capturing his stronghold; the chief after a severe resis- 
tance, was able to vothdraw with all his forces®. 

In the neighbourhood of Gwalior, south of the Jumna, 
an equally strong pow’er established itself in the pei’son 
of Chaharadeva, who supplanted the Pariharas of Nar- 
war sometime after 1247 and founded 
Ja japella dynasty. We have had 
occasion to refer to his rising 
power in connection with Malik Tayasai’s campaigns 

1 Cunningliam: MeportSf XXI, p. 104; see also MASI) No. 21, p. 12, 

2 Cunningham; op, cit. XXI, p, 164. 

3 Minhaj, p. 247. 

p. 267, 

p. 291; .Canninghani, op, eit, XXI, p. 106, identihecl this person 
with DaUikeswar an<l Malakeswar of the Baghela chronicles. Smith tried 
to read in this the name of the Bhar chieftain, supposed to have been ruling 
in Stall, Cawnpur, .Fateh pur, etc., called ^iloki and Biloki; JASB, 1881, 
p. 34. Bay, thinks tliat he may be identical with Traiiokyavama of the 
Ghandella dynasty; Dynastic History, II, p. 720-30, 

©Minhaj, p, 211 and 292 , 
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towards the end of Iltutniish’s reign. Idic earliest date 
on his coins found in Gwalior, Jhansi and Xarwar, can- 
not be anterior to 1283h His power must luuE 
grown rapidly foi% soon after his establishment at Xar- 
war, the Jlusliin chronicler refers to him as “the great- 
est of all the Rais of Ilindusthan and in eiinimand of a 
great army”". From Xarwar he coimnenccd opeiaitioi! 
agaiiist the iWnslint garrison of Giralior. It vras obvi- 
ously to reinforce the fortress that Raziuh early in her 
I’eign, sent an expedition under Tanmr Khun”, towards 
“Gwalior and iMaiwah”. The position, ho%vever, soon 
became untenable and not long afternards she sent an- 
other force to withdraw the military and civil personnel 
and escort it ba^ek to Delhi. Gwalior had th,us to lie 
iibandoned to Chahahadeva ^v•ho therein found a securer 
base for aggressions against the IMusliin dominions, in 
(>49/1201 Ealhan found it necessary to lead a fnil-seaic 
expedition against the “Rana Cliahir A,jari”. The 
extent of his dominions is probably indicated by the 
mention of “Gwalior, Chanderi, Xarwar and Malwah” 
towards which Ralhan marched his forces on Ihii oeca- 
sionh Though he gained .some success and ewen manag- 
ed to capture X'arwar and also Gwalior, Clxaharadeva’s 
discomfiture proved temporary^ For, from the evi- 
dence of coins, he certainly ruled in independence uplo 
at least T2o9''. Records of his successors have also been 
found in Gwalior and Xarwar. The last date on the 
coins of his successor Asalladcx'a is probably 1288; the 
last two princes of the dynasty, named Gopala and 

1 Gmiiiingham : - Coim of Medieval Indiru [>. Tlioma;<: Chfonklcfi 
p, 70/ . 

a MiiihaJ, p. 

3|6iVi;p, 247, ■ 

^ Ibid, p. 214 €f» C'lmumgiiam: Coim of lUedkvul IndkA, p, 91 aiul 
B7* VIX, p. wtee tliis Olialiaradeva m mixed up with JNaharadeva 

(ISTaliardeo) who aceording' .to MXahal) mlml iu Runthamblior, 

■ s MmfiaJ, pp» ' ' 

' 8 Ounttiughaini ; Coins of .M^d&iovdl IndiOi p. 9$, 
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Revival of 
ChauJiana power. 


Ganapati, are known from coins and inscriptions whose 
dates range from V.S. 1337 to 1855/1280 to 1298h 
The hold on Rajputana Mas also seriously jeopar- 
dised. After Iltiitmish’s death a concentrated attack 
Mas oiiened on Ranthambhor by the dispossessed Chau- 
hanas under the leadership of Bhaga- 
vata. Early in the reign of Raziah 
Chauhana pressure cobipelled her to 
send reinforcements to relieve the garrison. Like GMa- 
lior the fortress Mas however, found difficult to hold; 
its fortifications \vcre thei-efore dismantled and the 
garrison M'ithdraMn“. The Hcmmim-Maha-Kavya, 
M’hile referring to this liberation of Ranthambhor and 
the foundation therein of the later Chauhana dynasty, 
adds that Iffiagavata entered into an alliance with the 
“Kimrapams” M-ho are stated to liave long been in hos- 
tility M’ith the JIuslims^ The extent of the Chauhana 
dominion at this time is difficult to determine; the terri- 
tory called IMewat by the Muslim writers, which is 
always coupled with Ranthambhor by Minhaj, probably 
aeknoM'ledged Chauhana rule. It is also likely that 
they exercised suzerainty over the collateral dynasty of 
Eundi Mdiich, according to Tod, Mas founded a few years 
earlier^ In an inscription found in the Kotah state, 
Jaitra Sinha, the son and .successor of Bhagavata, is 
mentioned as having repeatedly defeated the Paraniaras 
of Mahvah and at the end imprisoned the king at Ran- 


1 1 A, 1018, p. 241. 

2 Minhaj, p. 18T, 

3 1 A, 1879, p. 63. Eaziaii is referred to under the name of Jalaluddin, 
the official name which she used in some of her coins and inscriptions; 
see CCIM, II, p. 2, and No, 93; also the Sanskrit inscription at Mam, 
dated in. 128QM: MM, 1913, p, 43* Bay: op, eif, II, p, WM. The 
Kharparas vseeni to be identical with the , ‘ Klmi*para.kas * mentioned as 
a Hindu army commanded by the governor of the ’‘Chekli country, under 
Malimnd, tiie ruler of Joginipura in an inscription, dated, in 1328, and 
foand near Daanoh in the Central pThlmmyMI, XHI, p. their- 

suggested identification with the Khekaxas, (Ehofcars) see lA, 1879, P. 64, , , 

^AnmU^ JI, p* 4S9; Erskine; MajpiMm p* 
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tha)niblM)r\ The revival of Chauhana po^\xn’ and the 
extension of its paramountcy was tlius a factor which 
worked against the continuance of I^Iuslini rule in Raj- 
putana. The Guhelots of jSIewar were also rising in 
power at this time; in his inscriptions which range in 
date from 1213 to 1252, Jaitrasinha claims to have 
defeated the rulers of Malwah, Gujrat, iRarwar, and 
also the TuruslIkas^ Suggestive of the diminishing 
hold of the IMuslinis in Rajpulana is the tact that ^\e 
no longer hear of the iqtas of Lawah, Kasili and Sam- 
bhar which figured not infrequently in the account of 
Iltutiiiish’s reign. 

To curb the growing power of the Chauhanas Ralban 
led an expedition in 646/1248 towards Ranthambhor 
and Mewath The chronicle records the destruction of 
a great number of towns, but Balban 
was evidently repulsed in his attack on 
the fortress in course of which one of his leading 
generals was killedh That he could make little 
headwav against Ranthambhor on this occasion is 
proved by the fact that during his banislnnent from the 
court to his iqia of Nagaur, he is reported to have suc- 
cessfuly raided the territories of “Ranthambor, Bundi 
and Chitrur (Chitor)”. Although the Rai, whom 
Minhaj calls Nahardeo, opposed him Avith a large force, 
Balban is yet credited Avith returning Avith immense 
booty and spoils'h Such expeditions Avere continued 
until his accession; in 65T/1258 we are told of a similar 
expedition against the “infidels of Ranthambhor , Avho 


Balban’s efforts. 


192S, 


1 Quoted in Ojlia : 1, p. 203. ^ t ^ 

2V4enna Oriental Jaurnah XXI; “The Ohirwa Insenption ' . lA, 
p. 32; aee also Bhavn&gar Immptims, p. 93. 

.,.,,*IM4„P. ,293-94. ^ ref-erence to this event 
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however, do not appear to have suffered aiij^ appre- 
ciable lossh 

Refe rence has been made in a previous section to the 
establislunent of a branch of the Jadon Bhatti Rajputs 
of Bayana, in what tiie chronicle describes as the ‘koh- 
pcnjcih of Mewat’, in northern Alwar. 
These Rajputs, it is generally admit- 
ted, were the projenitors of the Mews and the Ivhan- 
zadahs, who came into pirominende early in the 16th 
century, and who, accm-ding to Cunningham, were not 
converted to Islam until the reign of Firoz Tughluq® 
Throughout the 18th century, therefore, the whole of 
IMewat was held by the Hindu Jadon Bhattis who 
ahnost isolated the Bluslim stronghold of Bayana. 
Allying themselves with the Chauhanas and other 
djmasties in eastern Rajputana thejj' commenced what 
should be termed a guerilla war against the Muslims. 
Early in the reign of Bahrain, Balban was obliged to 
send punitive columns from his iqta of Rhvari (in the 
Gurgaon district, near Mewat) against the ‘ Hindu 
rebels of Kohpaijnh’". The frequent mention of 
Ranthambhor in connection with operations in Mewat* 
connects the Mewati ‘rebellion’ with the Chauhanas and 
makes it exceedingly probable that the alleged Mewati 
trouble was i)ut an organised offensive against Delhi. 
The Rajiiuts even carried the offensive into the Delhi 
territory itself. In 655/1256 when Mahmud’s govern- 
ment was pre-occupied with Qutlugh Khan’s rebellion 
and the IMongol advance, the Mewatis under a man 
named Mallia, made a dai’ing raid on Hansi and car- 
ried av^av cattle which they distributed among the Raj- 


1 Minliaj, p. 266. 

aOHnningJiaai: SeporU, XX, p. 11, _ Miahaj always refers .to jUie 

Mewatis as See also Qj»ha: MaspUftmu, I, p, 23$, 

MraKaJ, p* 285. ' 

*Se© fot lastaaee, pp. 213 and 292. ,1 
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puts living as far as Rantlianibhor\ They also raided 
the districts of ‘Harianah (Delhi province), Si^vaiikh 
and Bayana.’ Towards the end of Slahinud’s reign they 
gi’ew bolder and committed robbery and loot in the 
capital itself ^in broad da 5 dight. In (558/1258 
Balban led two apparently ineffective expeditions. All 
he achieved was to plunder a few JMen'ali villagers, slay- 
ing a number of them including !MalkaL The open- 
ing remarks in Barani’s history sufficiently pi'ove the 
continued intensity of this Rajput aggression. The 
power of Ranthambhor grew rapidly under J aitrasinha 
and his more famous son, the valorous Hammira. In 
the latter’s inscription, Jaitrasinha is credited with hav- 
ing vanquished the kings of Malwa, Ambar and also of 
Tverkalagiri’k Hammira asserted his supremacy 
over ' Malwah, Chitor, Mewar, Abu, Ajmer, 
Sambhar and the whole of northern Rajputana‘‘. 
Even the Rawal Samarasinha of Mewar is described 
as having “lifted the deeply sunk Gurjara land Iiigh out 
of the TurusWva sea”’. 

In the southwest, the Chauhanas of Jalor also repu- 
diated the vassalage imposed by Iltutmish on Udai- 
sinha. His successor, Chachigadeva, not only 
asserted his independence but, as appears from 
inscriptions, assumed a conquering role and wwested 
Mandor from the Paramaras”; his successors finally 
annexed their capital at Chandravati, towards the end 
of the century’. On the extreme west of Rajputana, 
the Bhattis of Jaisalmer effectually blocked the 

1 Mmhaj, p. 313. ^ 

s Ibid, pp. 314.816. 

XIX, p. 4547, , ' 

4 lA, 1879, p. 64.65. 

5 M, 1887, p. 347, . . • 

XI, pp.’ 55*.73. Udalsinlia saoma to have 3*easserte6 liis 

independence soon after Ms defeat by see Bombay GaBeiieer^ 

% part I, pp. 474-76. 

MI f XX, p. 87 j p. 180^ ,, . , 
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Muslims from getting a foothold in that region^ 

The authority of Delhi was thus being negatived 
ahnost everywhere. Even in Awadh and the Doab, 
the heart of the kingdom, Hindus found means to 
assume an aggressive attitude. In 
642/1244 the tribes of “Jarali .and 
Datoli” in the Doab, were reported to 
have infested the highways and forests of Hindusthan^. 
It took Balban two sanguinary expeditions in 1244 
and 1249 to obtain a temporary control over the area*. 
A Hindu chief captured the fort of Talsandah in the 
district of Ivanouj and a strong foi*ce had to be des- 
patched to recover it in 645/1247*. In the trans- 
Gangetic area, the Katehrmas, from their stronghold 
at Ahicehatra, frequently raided the districts 
of Budaun and Sambhal. An expedition led by 
the governor of Budaun in 1242, in which a number of 
the ‘ ICatehriya infidels were overthrown,’ was appa- 
rently ineffective, for in 1254 another attempt had to 
be made on a larger scale", i^ed by Balkan himself, 
the Delhi forces on this occasion, crossed the Ganges 
and advanced upto Bijnour and Bardar as far as the 
Ramganga. The Katehriyas offered sustained resis- 
tance and killed one of Balban’s officers®. Although 
the chronicle states that they were punished in an exem- 
plary manner on this occasion, in reality they were far 
from being effectively reduced. They appeared with 
even greater strength early in the reign of Balkan. The 

1 0/. Tod : Annals, I, p. 24T, who asserts that a certain Muzaff ar Khaiiy 
governor of Nagaur, was defeated by Kurramdeo (12dl-Tl), See also 
cEi, III, p. m. 

2 The place names are doubtful j they are also written Jalali and Diwali, 
Seie Bayerty’a note: Trms, Tah. p*'SO0,, 

sMinliaJ, pp. 218 and 287, 

p. 2.X0. Cunningham identified Talsandah with the village now 
known as Bilsar, ten miles north of Etah,;, 'XI, p* 21-22* 

^ Minhaj, p. 258. > 

fi Ibidf p. 218. 0/. Cunningham^s identification of Bardar with Panjor 
in the Patiala state ; XlVjt p. 70, -■ . . , /- 
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success of Kashlu Khan, the governor of JMeerut, who 
is reported to have reduced a portion of Rohilkhand 
across the Ganges near Bijnour and to have “overthrown 
Ramhs and other independest Hindu tribes inhabiting 
places as far ,as Rurki and Miapur”' could be 
hardly permanent. The only tangible result of his 
operations seemed to be the establislunent of a military 
outpost in Amroha, for the first time mentioned as an 
iqta early in the reign of Balban^ 


““ . . ■ ■ ■■■ ' cs i 


1 Mmhaj, p. 280, 
sBarani, p* 36. 
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ilbta Battuta, 11, p. 26; Haji Dabir, 1, p. 726; TA, 1, irows. p. 92-93: 
Ferishta, 1, p. 74, summariseid in EIjAiastoae; Eistory of India, p. 371 




SECURITY AND CONSOLIDATION: 1265-1287. 


For nearly twenty years IMahniud reigned but he 


never ruled, 
overstressed 


BalbaE as mib. 


His piety and simplicity may liave been 
but of his unassertive nature and iveak 
resolution there can be little doubt*. 
His excessive modest ill-served the 
king of a conquering race, for a strong will was an 
essential pre-requisite for Iltutmish’s representa- 
tive, The king’s lack of vigour threatened to 
destroj’" respect for the crown. A change on 
the throne became necessary even in his own life- 
time but Mahmud escaped his brother’s fate because of 
the loyal and devoted servkie of the naib, Bahauddin 
Balban, the Ulugh Khan. Born of the Ilbari sept of 
the Tui'^cs, Balban was sold to slavery early in 
life and was eventually purchased by Iltutmish. 
How he rose in state service will have been 
noted in the foregoing chapters. His c'omplicity 
in the revolution leading to Mahmud’s accession 
seems miore than probable; in the fourth year he 
established relationship by marrying his daughter to 
the young king. His promotion thereafter to the rank 
of Ulugh Khan and the post of fol- 

lowed as a matter of course. Thelfailure of Rayban’s 
intrigue improved his position; as the leader of the Turks 
solidly united to meet the threat of dispossession, he 
obtained a further lease of power. 
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This iKiwer he, hoivever, exercised purely in the 
interests of the crown. He infused i-igour into the 
administration, and if his master’s dj’iiasty proved 
impossible to revitalise and perpetuate, he certainly 
helped in arresting the monarchy’s downward 
progress. Forces of disintegration were constantly 
challenged and overcome; tiindu aggression was 
sought to be firmly resisted and, as will be 
shown in a subsequent chapter, by a judicious 
combination of diplomacy and military action, he inr- 
vented the Mongols from having an easy walk-over. It 
is true, he substituted the domination of the muliks by 
that of his own, but despite Barani’s introductory re- 
marks, the Delhi Sultanate was demonstrably 
stronger at the end than it was at the beginning of 
Mahmud’s reign. 

How his feign teraiinated can never be knoivn with 
certainty, for Minhaj died before the event and Barani’s 
account opens with Balban’s accession. The 14th 
centurv accounts of Ibn Battuta and 

poisoning his sovereign*. It is however, difficult to 
put much credence to the story. Balkan had very close 
relations with the royal family; both IMasial and 
Mahmud were his sons in-laiv; his own son, Bughra 
Khan, was married to the only daughter of Blahmud 
by a second wife®. The line of Iltutmish was thus 
almost merged in his person, for Mahmud is not known 
to have left any male issue. Even as the miih, Barani 
tells us, he used to have the insignia of royaltyk I His 


Maklahf 11^ p. 29; Isami; p. 158; Wassaf, 1 254b, probably 
copies from IbE Battuta* The TM^ p* ^9, dates MaJiniud^s death oa t.he 
lltb I, 664, , 

2 Barani, p. 23, Haji Babir, XI, p, 728; Amir Klmsran: Qirmus-Sadmn, 

f., , . • ' ' , - . 
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aGcession, in 66i/126^^ only formalising a long- 
practised usage, was thus almost in the nature of things 
and presumably unopposed. 

, His immediate task was to restore the crown’s i>res- 
tige and inspire respgct for its sanctity and iiower. 
For, an effective answer to the Hindu and Mongol 
aggression could only come from an 

Ciwra’s^prestfge. integrated and centralised state, s.>mibo- 
liscd by a strong, unquestioned mo- 
narchy. Iltutniish had only outlined the institu- 
tion; it was left to Balban to regenerate and raise 
it to its full stature. Conscious of his lack of an 
absolute hereditary right to the throne he sought 
increased personal prestige by claiming descent from 
the mythical Turkish hero, Afrasiyab^. By V'ord 
and by deed he constantly emphasised the sacredness of 
the king’s person and the a-sve which he should inspii*e in 
the hearts of liis people, ‘Tvingshiji is the embodi- 
ment of despotism” he said to his son Bughra Khard 
“The heart of the king is the siiecial rejiository of God’s 
favour and in this he has no equal among mankind ” 
“ It is the king’s siqier-human awe and status,” 
said he on another occasion, “which can ensure the 
^jeople’s obedience”\ Such despotism, he realised, 
exposed the king to great risks of assasination and so 
he lived constantly attended by body guards®. He never 


i All tlie Mss. of Barani’s liistory, as well as tlio printed text, date 
Balbnn’s accession in 662/X263, But this is clearly wrong for the latest 
of Mahmud’s* coins is dated 1265 j €CBM: the Buitans of Delhi, p, 2(5, 
no. 93. , AM places the accession two days after Mahmud's death on the 
13tli I, 664; f, 61a. Cf, also Dabir, II, p. 725. 

^Barani, p. 102, For an account of the Afrasiyabi Turks, see JBA8, 
1898, pp'. 467-502,f Browne: CMhur notes, p, 22; also 

Baverty: irmis. Tab. Nas. pp. 900>910, note. 

«Baraiii, p. B7; see also pp. 40, 70-71. ' ^ 

p. 34. 

5 Bee his advice to his heir-apparent to constantly beware of liis ene- 
mies and to provide against assasination; Bamni* p, 80. An earlier refe- 
imce to this aspect of despotism is contained in the Adabul Earb, f. 12a. 
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wearied of impressing on his sons the crown’s sanctity; 
the king’s awe-inspiring grandeur was to reflect the 
state’s power A^le re-organised the court etiquette so as 
to manifest the order and splendour of his kingdom. 
Even before his accession, IvKen a party of Mongol 
envoys from Hulaku visited Delhi in 1259-60, Balban 
carefully planned a splendid and colourful reception; 
the ambassadors left with a profound respect for the 
magnificence of the mighty Sultan of Delin’^, i The 
regalia of the Seljuq and Khwarizmi kings were faith- 
fully copied and high-salaried, fearsome body-g*u,ards 
were appointed round the king’s person to ‘ blind the 
onlookers ’ by their drawn swords dazzling in the sun. , 
He insisted on the sijda and the paibos {prostration and 
kissing the monarch’s feet) in the court and surround- 
ed his person by pompous ceremonies “such as was 
never done bjr any other king of Dellii”®. Even his 
private conduct he sought to make an embodiment of 
kingly dignity. A great convivialist in early life, he 
gave up drinking on accession and interdicted the use of 
wine by his courtiers. He firmly refused even to 
speak to the common people; a rich Delhi merchant 
offered all his wealth for the honour of one interview 
with the Stiltan; his ambition was never fulfilled. Even 
to his personal attendants he never showed light- 
heartedness or betrayed his human feeling®. The death 
of his eldest son broke the old monarch’s heart, and he 
melted in tears; but he disdained to show his weakness 
and to be seen mourning. He bore himself in steely 
coolness among his attendants, only to break 
down in heart-rending sobs in the midnight secrecy of 
his apartment. Ruthlessly he thus sacrificed himself to 

4 

t Miutliaj, pp. 3174a 

, . « p. 30* _ 
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the king in him. Mongol devastations also contributed 
to the enhancement of his prestige, for, as the only 
Muslim state not yet submerged under the Mongol flood, 
Delhi offered honouirable asylum to eminent princes 
and men of letters who shed lustre on Balban’s court. 
By allotting them residence in quarters named after 
their country or race his magnanimity received due re- 
cognition from his contemporaries as the saviour of 
Muslim culture^. 

,To enhance respect for the crown he administered 
justice with extreme impartiality, and the slightest 
disregard of his authority was attended with a punish- 
ment which verged on cruelty. Two high-ranking 
officers, the governors of Budaun and Awadh, were 
given exemplary punishment for reported cruelty to 
their personal slaves^ ; the general who w'as defeated 
by Tughril of Bengal, was hanged for liis failure to 
carry out the iioyal command®. To ensure efficient 
and faithful discharge of duties he improved the system 
of espionage and placed secret reporters in every 
department. He took great pains in ascertaining the 
character and loyalty of the news writer (band) whom 
he made one of the most potent instruments of his 
despotism* 

Balban’s despotism was of the extreme kind in which 
Tihe right of the military aristocracy even to a share, 
not to speak of dcanination, in the government, cou|d 
find no place. This absolutism '^he 
he worked out with singular success, 
for during his twenty years’ deputyship, 
most of the leaders of the aristocracy, — the ‘forty’ — had 
either died or been reduced to impotence. With tte death 

1 Ferislita,, I, p. 7S; see also Barani, pp, 30-81, and p. 112. 

2 Barani, p. 40. The news writen of Budaun who had? failed to report the 

eonduet in time was also puhlioly hanged. • , - 

p. 74* p. 44-45. } ; . ™ 
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original assignees had either died or grown too old for 
militaiy service; the rest stayed at home and 
lived on the assignments with the connivance of the 
war-ofKce {diwtm-i -nrz) . Some even sent proxies, hired 
men, ill-equipped and utterly unsuited to military 
woi’k; the heirs of the deceased troojiers inherited their 
assignments and treated them as free gifts, or as re- 
wards for past services. This was a scandalous state 
of affairs and seriously underminded the army’s effi- 
ciency. After a thorough enquiry, Balban ordered a 
resumption of the assignments and the payment of 
dompensation to the holders. The aged troopers, in 
reoogiition of their past services were given a fixed 
pension in cash; a similar gratuity was given to the 
widows and the minor heirs, while the able-bodied 
were enlisted in the regular army, their salary being 
made a first charge on the revenue of the village 
to be collected by the central exchequer. The resump- 
tion oi'der however, evoked loud protests from the 
assignees; the old men approached Fakhruddin, the 
kotzml of Delhi _aiid a respected fi’iend of the king, 
and begged him to intercede on their behalf. The kotwal 
plaj'^ed on the feelings of the old monarch and succeeded 
in having the order concerning the aged holders 
rescinded. The rest appears to have been enforcedb 
The chronicler leaves us only to infer that cash payment 
henceforth became the rule for Balban ’$ militarj’’ 
personnel. Whether he realised the need for centralis- i 
ing the army like his Khalji successor, is a point on ; 
which little direct evidence is forthcoming. The assign- 
ment system certainly remained in force; improvement 


iBarani, pp, 60 , 61 - 64 , TM aad Haji DaMr make ao mention of this 
mmt. FeriAta I, p. 78 only copies Barami. Cf. CEI, in, p. 77, wheTs 
the ,entiii0 meesta® is stated to have been dropped. The passage, how- 
ever, does not permit such an interpretSliGn, 
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of the provincial army continued to be the governor’s 
concern ; cash payment rule could only be enforced when 
it was accompanied by direct individual recruitment of 
the amiy. The aforesaid refomis were, in any 
case, confined to the central army which w’as en- 
trusted to the care of Iniadul Mulk, the dman-i-ars. 
The latter enjoyed the Sultan’s confidence and was 
made independent of the wazir's financial control, 
Imadul Mulk was a cajiable man; his honesty and seni- 
pulous attention to the details of recruitment, pay and 
equipment of the troops vitalised the fighting services, 
Though no fundamental change in the military organ- 
isation seems to have been affectecy yet the reforms, 
coupled with the expansion mentioned above, \ un- 
doubtedly increased the fighting potential of the 
Sultanate. | 

Barani gb/es a graphic description of the unsettled 
conditions of life and property %vhich prevailed during 
the latter part of Mahmud’s reign, SjEven allowing for 
some calculated exaggeration in the 
statenient, Balban’s eflPorts in the past 
^ / few years must be regarded as incon- 
clusivewC^n the Doab and Awadh, roads were poor and 
infested with robbers who nearly severed all communi- 
cation with the eastern provinces. Hindu peasants 
were in perpetual rebellion^. In the neighbourhood of 
Delhi dense forests sheltered marauders, while the 
Mewatis came and plundered the suburbs with 
impunity. The Katelmya Rajputs also showed no 
signs of weakness but extended their depredations to 
Budaun and Amroha®. '^ince the trans-Gangetie tract 
had only been partially conquered and most of the 
Rajput ruling families had sought refqge there from 
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the south, it apj)ears highly probable that the rebellious 
in those parts were engineered by the dispossssed 
Rajputs and w^ere of a political nature. In Furrukh- 
abad, Yiiere the rebels found sti’ongholds in Patiali and 
Kampil, the later Gahdvala princes are known to have 
had their headquarters. 

The King’s prestige, more than a concern for the 
people’s welfare, demanded a concentrated drive against 
this anarchy. With the army recently fitted, Balban 
therefore, made the extirapation of the 
rebels his first care. He started his 
"ivork in the immediate vicinity of 
the capital. For a whole year he engaged himself m\ 
hunting down the highway robbers and clearing the 
forests. Having thus destroyetl their hiding places, he 
erreted.a fortress at Gopalgii; guarding the city’s south- 
western approach against the Mew^atis, It was garri- 
soned with seasoned Afghan troops'^ Similar ppsts 
with Afghan garrisons were established in other corners 
of the Delhi province^ The capital was thereby 
cordoned off and freed from the Mewati robbers, and 
for the first time in several years the citizens breathed 
freely. Next year Balban turned to the Doab and 
Awadh where life was equally insecure. In order to , 
deal effectively with the rebels he divided the area into 
a niunber of military commands. These were made into 
assignments and* paced under energetic officers who 
were to clear the forests and conduct a relentless drive 
against the insurgents. The measure produced good 
result, and in a short time order w^as restored. Brigands 
\vere seized and peasants i-eturned to normal obedience 
and to agriculture. Balban himself remained for a 
year in the neighbourhood of Kampil and Patiali to 


Security 

measures, 


i TJf, 40; see also FerisMaj p, 
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clear the highways and build new roads through the 
forest-clearingsrf' To ensure their safety he erected 
military posts at Bhojpjur, Patiali and Kamiiil, formerly 
strongholds of the rebels, and placed Afghan troops 
there. The ancient fortess at Jalali, situated on the 
route to ‘Hindusthan’^ was also repaired and strongly 
garrisned®. ‘^rom the inscription on the mosque, jire- 
smnably built on this occasion, this re-settlement of the 
place, seems to have taken place in 003-G/J266f. u. 

While Baiban was still engaged in these parts ne^vs 
arrived of fresh aggression by the Katehriyas on Budaun 
and Amroha. He inmiediately returaed to Delhi, 
assembled a larger force, and marching 
out, ostensibly ou a hunting expedition, 
suddenly appeared before Katehar. A 
body of five thousand-archers was detailed to plunder 
and set fire to the habitat of the insurgents and to slay 
the whole adult male population. The punishment was 
inhumanly severe and calcuated to strike terrorVBarani 
records how at every village and jungle heaps of human 
corpses lay rotting, the,stehch poisoning the air as far 
as the GangeSd The district was almost depopulated, 
but the measure served its purpose. Adjacent districts 
were thoroughly cowed and no further action was found 
|necessarJ^ The country was cleared of forest, roads 
ijwere built and civil government was introduced. The 
Katehriyas never raised their heads again, for Barani 
records that from that day the iqtm of Budaun, Amrolm 
Sambhal and Kanuri (?) ivere rendered safe and penna- 
neutly freed from trouble^, x'f'he Ttinkh-i-Mniharak- 

^ "v 

1 Ferislita explains the tem Hliwlustliaii "-as referring to the provinces 
of Mannpur, Bihar and Bengal’* 

, 2 Jalali is 11 miles east of Aligarh and is reported to occupy the site 
of an old Hindu town named hTilauti: Carlyle: XIL p. 12. See also 

mi, XIV, 1445, . 

s A8B, 191445, pp. 151-52. 4 Barani, p. 59. 
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^■hahi adds that Balban on this occasion extended his 
operations to.the ‘Kohpayah’ of Santnr^, probably neces- 
sitated by the insurgents obtaining assistance from the ’ 
hill-chief, who, in any case, had shown particular un- 
friendliness by harbouring rebels in the past.. , 

Internal securitj^ having thus been restored, the stage 
seemed set for the resumption of expansionist wars at 
the expense of Hindu states* Iltutniish’s attempts 
pointed to this policy. The cessation 
offensive action, following his death, 
had encouraged Hindu aggressionya 
counter-offensive seemed clearly called for. Balban’s 
experience and realisni, however, dictated a different 
policy. Internal disorders in the recent past demons- 
trated \what was concealed to the pioneer 'Iltutmish, 
namely, the incomplete nature of the state organization, 
A djmastici absolutist kingship was yet to take firai 
root in Delhi ; the autonomy of the provincial governors i 
tended to nullify central authority; and the administra- 
tive machinary still showed signs of improvisation. , I 
Annexation of newer territories was in the circumstances 
bound to create problems and involve strains which 
v'ould be far beyond the organisational capacity of the 
Sultanate to endure. Even in the administered area 
ilself, the process of conquest and pacification had by no 
means endetL AjaiiaLlImdu.xesktapce st continued to 
be a major problem and promised to consume the state’s 
available resources. The Mongol threat, above all, was 
a pm?5Ff{ir'deIefrent to any action likely to weaken the 
frontier defences* As will be shown in a later chapter, 
tlieir military and political pressure pushed the Delhi . 
frontier back to the Beas. Lahore formed the Mongol 
sphere of influence while Multan and Sind were subject 

1 p. 40. • 
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to recuiTuig attacks. v'Balbaii sti’ove hard to appease 
them, exchanged friendly envoys and only as a last re- 
sort had recourse to anned defence. Like Iltutmish m 
the early years of his reign, Balban also found his hands 
tied by defence i>roblems. A new problem was the 
serious shortage of Turkish man-pov'er in India, 
caused by the Mongols severing Delhi’s contact with 
Turkestan. Emplovnient of the military personnel 
simultaneously on two fronts was now possible only by 
associating men of other races in running, the state. o 
do that would mean undermining the states 
racial basis to which, as will be explained later, Balban 
w^, however, deeply committed. 

v^o expend his limited man-power and military re- 
sources in additional conquests of dubious value, was 
therefore, a course of actioii |vhose uti^visdoiii he real- 
ised quite early,’ and explained to his 
DefeEca and courtici’s who Urged liiiu on to M in 
consolidation. territories. Sending punitive expe- 

ditions as a defence measure or to. obtain treasure, he 
said, was one thing; to invade and seek to permanently 
' ocoupv a warlike Hindu state, requiring the employment 


I » I** ****»- - W — .«■ 

of a large number of lo^^ai officers and troops, was an 




, entirely different thingh.' “For me to seize dnd occupy 
other countries would only bring harm to the kingdom . 
“If the protection of -the 3Iussalnians (from the 
Mongols) were not my first care, I would not stay a 
single day in the capital but would lead my well- 
prepared forces to capture the treasure, horses and ele-- 
phants of the distant Bmus and to the destruction of 
the enemies of Iskm’^ He remembered the wise 


MinliaL p;'^29i» for^' aB/ 

peditioBs; in 124:7 Ulugii Khan represented to Maliinml f f 

• ; "o-iiGr fliA TAsmto slioiila DO Spent m ravdg 


peditions; in 124:7 Uingn JAnan repres^«uitxx C l-nAnV in ravas- 

gol invasion had oecnrrad that year, the respite should ^ 
ing the tenitory of the Bais and Eanas of Hmdusthan and thcreoy 
quiring booty and tho hgbt the infidels. 
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c-tmnsels of the ancient kings; “strengthen and consoli- 
date your own kingdom for it is wiser than to' seize 
others that are difitcnlt to hold and w’^ould only •weaken 
your own”k yBalban w’as certainly not a contended 
ijacifist, but defence and conservation of resources re- 
ceived his first attention. Internal consolidation there- 
fore became the kejmote of his policy and territorial 
expansion was formally postponed, 

His reign thus stands in clear contrast to those of this 
predecessors, i'^t is marked not by expansionist expedi- 
tions or even rebellions but by comparative peace and 
security, iThe chronicler is less engaged in recording 
military e^'ents than in observations stressing the order 
and tranquility of the countryi/' By a timely sheathing 
of the conqueror’s sword Balban certainly created^the 
conjlition-precedent for the Khalji conquests. 

’■^■lis autocracy was absolute; he staked everything in 
uprooting the slightest defiance of his authority, 
Towards the end of his reign occuiwed an incident 
^’^’hich clearly emphasised the ruthless- 
ness with which the king’s absolutism 
•was intended to operate4 ^This was a 
rebellion of the governor of Ijakhnauti, In the year 
of his accession Tatar Khan who succeeded his father, 
the rebel Arslan, in Ijakhnauti, prudently submitted to 
Balban and as a token of allegiance, sent a number of 
elephants to Delhi®. Thereupon he was presnmably 
confirmed in the jmst. How long he ruled there 
is not recorded ; later accoimts state that he w'as removed 
from his post by Balban’s orders®. The next governori 

5 His cliseourae and arguments are fully -reproclueed in Bamni, pp* 
50 - 58 . . ' ' . • 

a IMi, p. 53, 

® Salim : p. 75. flier©' is mnfudgM witli regard to the 

suecessor of Tat« Khan. Haji Bahir, 11, p. 7BS, places fiighrifs appoint- 
ment in S64 hut eontradSets him&df on' 'IIX, p,- 065y by dating the < event 
again In 557/1258-9^. p. 40, 8tat^\tlmt,/.^inln Khan was appointed 
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named Tughril, is reported to have been originally one 
of 3alban’s slaves. He was a bold and ambitious man 
and led successful expeditions into the neighbouring 
Hindu states^ and obtained reputedly enormous wealth. 


to succeed Slier Khan (possibly a niiapriut for Tamur Khan.) whose naio, 
Tugiirii, however^ usurped ail power and dispossessed liim. Stewart: 
History of Bengul, p* 69, states, on -wliut authority Is not mentioned, that 
Tatar Khan was confirmed by Baiban and ruled in Bengal mitil his deatli 
in 1277. Barani, however, places Tughrihs rebellion **15 or 16 years after 
Baiban accession**^ ; 

^Barani, p. 82. Among the states raided by him, Barani mentions one 
Jajnagar or Jajinagar (the printed text has Hajinagar) ; The I. O, Ms. 
177, if. 5Sb-5-7b, conisiatentiy spells it Jajinagar. The TM, p. 41 has 
Narkilali (?) while Perishta. has Jajinagar; 1, p. 79-80. , Elliot, III, p. 
112 and 120, rightly held that it could not be Orissa; Stewart: op. c/f. 
p. 70, calls it Jajnagar^Tippserah. Eaverty’s identification wdth Orissa, 
suppoi^ted, by Banerji: BmgJar Itikma, II,* p. 70-71, is obviously unten- 
able. Eor, Balban's arrival at Bunargaon, in his persuit of Tughril, known 
to be fi}dng towards Jajnagar, and the conclusion of an agreement with 
the local raja for preventing the rebePs flight along the idvers, would point 
to a country in the south east of Bengal. Stewart's identification with 
Tipperah also does not seem satisfactoiT. The Tipperah chroni^,de 3 , it 
is true, refers to a Turuslika king of Gour who helped with troops one of 
the rival claimants to the Tipperah throne sometime towards the end of 
the 13th century -and who conferred the title of Mo.nilcya on the ruler 
named Eatnapha, a title borne by thq Tipperah house ever since; Bajmala, 
K. C. Biixha, pp. 29-31; also Long’s analysis and abridged transla- 
tion, in JASB, 1850, p. 533 One can underhand the flight of Tughril, 
if he is really identified with this Tiirushka king, to the country where 
he could expect to bo received by the grateful raja; this treatment lie 
could hardly expect from the king of Orissa whose territory he allegedly 
raided In the recent past. But the Bajmala is a later compilation and the 
Turushka king’s identification is not beyond doubt. Besides, the existence 
of Tipperah as an important state in those days is not borne out by epi- 
graphy or archaeology. Such evidences, on the contrary, have recently 
been unearthed to reveal the existence, in the Tipperah, Koaldiali anil 
the Meghna region, of a flourishing kingdom with its capital at Pattikera, 
now located near what is called the Mainamati hills near Comilla. Its 
ancient dynasty is proved by archaeological evidences to have been re- 
pladed about the middle of the 13th century, by a line of kings %vhose 
names end in Dem. Two kings of this line have so far been known, who 
not only extended the Pattikera kingdom but also seem to have supplanted 
the later Senas in Vikrampur and Dacca, for the second kmgv 
Danujamardana Deva, aemrding to modem epigTaphists, is identical 'with 
.Danuja Eai of Barani (Eaja Kauja of Abid Pazal) ; for this kingdom 
of Pattikera and the ^ Deva d^asty, see DEB, I, pp. 264#-259. Whether 
Tughrihs flight was directed towards this Patikkera is a point worth con- 
sidering. In that case Danuja Eai readiness, to help in siezing the rebel 
shoulid be regained as prompted more by his hostility to Mm for the 
recent aggression than a de^^ire to please Baiban. Hajinagar is probably 
the correct version, for it can be equated to Jahajnagar, a popular name 
of the Tipper ah-Koakhall tract on the M,eghna-Padma confluence. Perish ta, 
I, p. 79, and Haji Dabir, III, p. 966, place TughriLs raid on ‘Jajnagar^, 
in 671/1272; Stemrt: ait p. 70, has- 1279,: 
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True to the name of Balghahpur which. Lakhnauti had 
earned in the past^,\^ug’liril, feeling confident of his 
power, eventually asserted independence and withheld 
the king’s share {Khwns) of the spoils. He finally 
assumed snvereig’ntj’- ;and like Yuzbak took the regal 
name of Sultan 3Iiighisuddin“. By liberal distribution 
of offices and, emoluments he won over the people to his 
side, and counted on the pre-occupation and old age of 
Balban for uninterfered enjojnnent of j)oyei’. 

Tughril apj>arently possessed a very poor knoudedge 
of his old master’s character. ,^On receipt of the news 
Balban flew into a rage and munediately directed Amin 
Khan, the governor of Awadh to pro- 
Defeat of the ceed with his army and bring him to 
Delhi foitts. submission" Tughril brought up his 

forces and opposed Amin Khan’s progress. In 
the battle that followed near the Gogi’a in north Bihar, 
the royal forces were however eompletety defeated ; some 
of the Delhi troops deserted to Tughril, while the rest, 
retreating, suffered heavy losses at the hands of the 
Hindu tribes of Awadh. News of this defeat, damag- 
ing as it was to the prestige of the reputedl 5 '' invincible 
king, upset Balban’s equanimity and in rage he ordered 
the defeated officer to be hanged at the Awadh gate'^.j 
A similar fate overtook the army which Balban des- 
patched next year under Tirmiti. Tughril seems to 
have enonnously increased in strength for, according to 
Yahya Sirhindi, he defeated a third army led by 
Shahabuddin, Amin Khan’s suce|ssor in Awadh®. \ 

1 p. 82 , 

2 0/. TM^ p, 41, from wliick Perishta seems to copy tlic statement that 
Balban fell slek at this time and the rumour of his death spread to Lakh- 
uauti, Tugibril thereupon declared his iudepeudeuce. Bee Barani, p. B2'-83, 

s Perishta I, p. T9, states that Amtn. ms on this occasion appoint- 
ed governor of Laktoauti, See also Blochmauni JASB, 1874, p. 287, who 
reproduces Budauui^s account; Mmitahhah-ut'^TmM’ihhf I, p. 127. 

I Baraui, p, 84. TM, p- 41^ states that the general was taken prisoner 
ami was eonhned by Tughril at Narkilah; , , 

6 m, p. 4142. , . , ' , 
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These successive defeats and the continued 
defiance of his authority made Balban ahnost mad 
"^vith rage. He was noAV in his eigtieth j'ear and the 

Mongol pressure had by no means 
against Tugliii]. subsided, But he decided to lead tlie ' 

fourth expedition personally and thus 
stake his all to vindicate the Crown’s authority. And 
he s^vore ne’i^er to return without the rebel’s head. 
Taking with him his second son, Bughra Khan, and 
having appointed his friend, the. hot’wal Fakruddin, to 
act as the regent during his absence, he set out, deter- 
mined and well-prepared for a long campaign. He 
requisitioned troops from the adjoining provinces and 
at Awadh enlisted, in addition, about two hundred 
thousand mem The rainy season was approaching, but 
his iron will would suffer no obstacles. 

The old king’s courage and ruthless will at last un- 
nerved the rebel. Afraid to offer any frontal resistance 
he collected his treasure and ff)]lowers and leaving 
„ , . ljakhnauti,\made in all haste for what 

Bengal campaign. • J t • i .. i • i 

Baram writes as Jajnagar but which 
undoubtedly lay towards the south-easth He 
depended on the climate and the waterlogged 
soil of the province to wear out the Delhi 
forces and the king’s patience when he hoped to 
emerge from his retreat and reoccupy the capital. 
Balban pushed on with utmost speed and occupied the 
e\'’acuated cit^^ Leaving it in charge of Malik Husam- 
uddin with instnictioi|s to keep him infonned about 
affairs in Delhi, he immediately set out in Tughril’s 
persiiit. It led him to East Bengal and on arrival at 
Sunargaon he is reported to have met the local raja who 

iBarani, p. 85-86; TU, p. 42 states tliat lie fled „t6 Narkilali, See 

Haji I)abir, .CII, p, who calls It 
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agrec(] to co-operate iu seizing the rebeP. Barani calls 
the Hindu raja by the name of Xauja, who is obviously 
identifiable with the king of the Dera dynasty, named 
Danujamadha'^'a Ariraja Dasaratha, one of wliose frag- 
mentary grants has been discovered at ’S^’ikrampur, 
Dacca district^. Danuja miist have been independent, for 
Balban. according to Yahya Sirhindi, in asking for his 
eo-(iperation, was obliged to show him respect due to a 
sovereign prince'. On obtaining from him an assur- 
ance to pre^’■e^t TughriPs flight by tlie ri^'ers flowing 
through his kingdom, Balban resumed the persuit and 
arrived within 140 miles of the 'Haj inagar’ frontier k 
Xo trace of the rebel being still found he detatched and 
sent ahead a part of his force under Bektars and him- 
self followed in the rear. A party of scouts from 
Bektars’s detaeliment unexpectedly succeeded in locat- 
ing the rebel’s camp on the Hajinagar frontier. Bektars 
suddenly fell upon T.ughril’s unsuspecting troops rest- 
ing beside a stream. They all fled in confusion at the 
sudden attack and tire rebel himself rvas slain while 
attempting to flee, vf he triumphant oflieer returned to 
Balban with TughriPs head and rceeiN'cd liberal 


T 8ee Kejauell; Ifcmoirs of a map of Eiuditslhan, p, 57, for tlie loca- 
tion of Sunargiioii. 

‘^It lias not yot been eiiited fully; a tentative reading was publislujl 
in tbfj B)ianif r(n\^hn, B.S, 1332, part 11, pp. TS-81, front wlindi an ticcount 
was given in Mnzunidai’, N, G; Jnscnptimis of Bengal, III, p. 18L 
■’5 The TU, pj). 42-13, gives a eotifused itinerary of Balban’s march : 
On liis niarciiing out from Delhi Tugliril fled by the river Barn 
or Barf and went to Narkilah; Balban despa ielifid Bektars to persue him ; 
at tlnit stage the representation of Hai Banuj was received who expressed 
a desire to see the Sultan provided the .latter honourecl him by standing 
up wIiGE lie arrived; Balban was-eliary to. honour an iniidel, but Beldars 
suggested that he should keep a falcon on his hand and when the Eai 
arrived, should stand up to let it loose after some bird, so that the signi- 
:ficanee of tlie gesture should not be clear to the spectators. The Bai then 
came and agreod to s<nze the rebel by 'every means at his disposal. Then 
Balban arrived at Lakhinmti and an advance body, of scouts unexpectedly 
came upon, Tughiil’s camp in a jungle?, ^ ' 

* In the F&thnamedi, composed by-; Amir Khusrauj who had accom- 
panied ^thj© exi^dition with Buglira Klmn 'to Bakhnauti^ Bektars’s con- 
quests in Lakhnauti are recounted ■ .but no ■mention is made of TugliiiPs 
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rewards. On the king's return to Lakhnanti, after re- 
wards and promotions were distributed, an exein])lary 
punishment was meted out to the captui’ed adhe- 
rents of Tughril; every one, suspected of having 
the slightest connection with him 'svas hanged on gibbets 
erected along the two sides of the Lakhnanti bazaar. 
The deserters from the royal army were also rounded 
up and kept in chains for a similar punishment at 
Delhih 

Having at last re-established his authority, Balban 
appointed Bughra Khan to the province and, pointing 
to the corpses hanging from the gibbets and visible from 
the palace balcony, ^e warned him of the consequences 
of rebellion against Delhi. ' After giving him a final 
advice as to his duties he set out on his return journey 
and made a triumphal entry into the capital after three 
years’ absence. '\On the supplication of the army 
qazi, who was prevailed upon by their relatives to inter- 

rebaaiion. He is I'described as liaving been sent for tlie subjugation of 
Majnagar’ and Awadh. On arrival at the former place he defeated a 
strong foroe of the Rai, commanded by Maldeo Rana. He then pushed 
on to ‘Jahanbar (? Add. 16842, f. 513b, has Maha-Benares) , the resi- 
dence of the Rax and even captured the strong fort of ‘ Asirgaon ' (The 
two B.M. Mss. have Gaonsunar; Sunargaon is possibly meant) by defeating 
the Rawats. The Rai, Beerajit M.ai, thereupon sued for peace and offered 
to acknowledge Muslim suzerainty' and pay tribute. The offer being 
accepted, the Rai pi^esented himself to the Sultan and was enxolled as a 
vassal. Thereafter, the. Muslim army, accompanied by the Sultan returned 
to Delhi, on the 5th Shawwiil, 680/1281; Jjais4-Ehusrav% (Lucknow 
edition) V, pp. 5-14. Place names in this account are difficult to identify; 
it could hardly refer to the conquest of Orissa. * Asirgaon ^ is probably 
Sunargaon, which soon aftm* appears under Mmslim. rule. The duration 
of Danujamadhava’s reign is not known, but Battashali is inclined to place 
its termination sometime about 1280; Is it probable that Danuja 
Rai was reduced by Bektars before Tughril could be pursued any further 
and that the agroeonent recorded followed this event f Beerajit Mai, in 
that event, should be supposed to be the name of Danuj Rai’s general. 
Barani, in any ease seems to allude to the annexation of Bunargaon when 
he records Balban ’s warning to Bughra (p. 03) that ‘ whoever among the 
of Hinkl, Sind, Malwah, Gujrat^ Lakhnanti and Sunargaon revolts 
against Delhi, he would meet, with a fate similar to that of Tughinl The 
imdoubhed oeeupaCion of Sunargaon is proved by the issue of a coin, a 
few years later, by Bughra^s son and successor, Kaikaus from the KMraj 
of Bang» dated 690/1291 1922, p. 410. 

i Barani, p*. 91-92. 
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cede, the captives were pardoned and released. Governors 
and feudatoiy chiefs all flocked to pay homage to the 
victorious Sultan whose unconquerable will to assert his 
absolute authority was brought home to them in such 
a forceful manner. His eldest son, Muhammad, the 
viceroy of Slultan, Lahore and Dipalpur, also> paid him 
a visit and brought the spoils obtained in expeditions in 
lower Sind’. He had already been nonimated for the 
succession and was noiv sent back with further honour 
and re^vards. 

/ Barani remarks that after the suppression of 
Tughril the Sultan’s authority rested securely in 
the people’s heart and peace and order was 
manifest in eveiy corner of the 
kingdom^ Balkan was thus at the 
height of his power and prestige and the counti-y, for the 
first time in many years, witnessed a strong government 
which guaranteed the securitjr of the people’s life and 
property. Against external foes his anxious prepara- 
tions had borne equally good results.^ Early in the 
reign he had led a punitive expedition against the ever- 
turbulent tribesmen of the Salt Range who not only 
periodically ravaged the settled districts but were in 
alliance with the IMongol invaders and acted as guides. 
Lahore, abandoned for all practical purposes since 
jRahmud’s reign, was recovered and rebuilt®. The 
district was incorpoi-ated within the frontier province of 
Multan and Dipalpur which, after Sher Khan’s death, 
was placed in charge of prince Muhammad. A stand- 
ing force of about seventeen to eighteen thousand 
horses, was set apart for dealing with the Mongols who 


Frontier defence. 


» Amir Klmsma 
tram* 'Is p. 216 5 ; 
109. 

pp* §B 


diJiocha quoted by Bndaonij op, cit, 
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Mr^^iparent. forgotten; the Sultanate, in the 

peoples’ mind, was nearly merged in 
Balban and his house. It seemed that his dynasty had 
come to stay. He himself entertained no doubts and 
never tired of advising his heir-apparent, Muhammud, 
as to his kingly duties. Barani, Amir Ivhusrau and 
Amir Hasan all bestow lavish praise on the prince’s 
mental and moral accomplishments^ He would un 
doubtedly have proved a capable ruler, but fate 
had decided otherwise, and like Iltutmish’s eldest 
son, prince Muihammud was not destined to 
wear the crown. In a fierce battle with the 
Mongols, in one of their periodical invasions in the 
Lahore-Dipalpur province, he was slain in Feb- 
riTfioty, 1286*. The desOi; of his accomplished and 
favourite Soli, more than the disaster to his forces, came 
as a tenjible blow to the aged monarch and he never 
recovered from the shock. His policy, no less than his 
dynasty, seemed doomed to frustration, for his next son, 
Bughra, was ease-loving, mediocre and shirked respon- 
sibilities.! Barani gives a touching description of the 
iron king’s grief ; he bore it lightly in public but wept 
bitterly at night. 

p. 81, Por a detailed discussion of the frontier situation see 

chapter IX. 

2 Baraniy pp, M-55, how by his frequent hunting expeditions he 
kept his army in trim, 

3 Barani, pp. 67-69, 

p, 109; TMu pp.; '^46,, quote bi full Amir Hasan’s , account of 
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The consuming grief and anxiety for the future 
of the state, to the building of which had gone 
more tlxan fifty years of his life, soon proved too 

much for his failing health, and sick- 
Baiban s death. Confined him to bed. He 

perceived his approaching end and summoned Bughra to 
stay near his death-bed. Barani describes how the terribly 
autocratic king entreated his son not leave him in his 
last moment. ‘He had no other son, and if his grand- 
sons, Ivaikhusrau or Ivaiqubad, still in their teens, were 
to succeed, the kingdom would go to ruins’. It was 
more than a hint; it was a clear request to accept the 
crown. But the unfeeling, slow-witted son preferred 
the luxury and the easy life of the distant Lakhnauti. 
But he dared not disappoint lus father openly, 
and stayed on for three months, at the end of which, 
when Baiban slightly recovered, he quietly left for his 
eastern appanage. While still on his way he heard of 
his father’s relapse ; but to retrace his steps and be pre- 
pared to accept the Delhi crown required courage which 
he woefully lacked. His cowardice and irresponsibility 
thus left the old king no other choice but to nominate the 
‘martyr’ prince’s son, the young Kaikhusrau, for succes- 
sion. The prince was inexperienced and admittedly 
made a poor choice, but, unless he preferred to set aside 
his own dynasty and consequently the policy it symbo- 
lised, Baiban found no better alternative^. Kaikhusrau 

the priaee^s tight and resulting death;- Buidauni: op, mf, P- 138 (text)* 
quotes Aniir Khusrau^s ode. See 2^A, Jy, p. 88 for an unconfirmed story 
of liow the priiKie^s sad end was supposed to he the result of the dis« 
j)lieasui^ of the contemporary saint Sadruddin of Multan. In a fit of 
drunicemiess the prince is reported to have divorced his wife^ a daughter 
of the house of Iltutmish; on his subsequently desiring to take her back, 
she had to be married to another and then divorced., The saint was per- 
suaded to agree to taking her in marriage but later the lady refused to 
return to the prince and consequently the saint refused to divorce her. 
Tlie prince thereupon flew into a rage and swore to kill Sadruddin, the 
first tiling next morning; but the Mongol invasion occurred to take him 
away to his fateful expedition before he had time to execute Ms plan. 

1 'Barani, " ' 



was however brought up under his strict supervision and 
could, perhaps, be counted upon to imbibe some of his 
own qualities in preserving the tiu-one, delicately balanc- 

r? 1 ^** many contending forces. 

Ealban’s ultimate reliance was in anv event, on his 
trusted counsellors, his friend the kotzs^al and the ^azir 
whom he requested to give all protection and advice 
that tte prince may need. He died within a few days 

of Kaikhusrau’s nomination, about the middle of 
1287 A.D.\ 

“Tne maliks in grief at Balban’s death,” remarks Ba- 
rani, ‘^tore their 


Evaluation 
of his work. 
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lacking— Balban’s work thus clefinitelj' shortened the 
period of administrative improvisations that marked 
the 13th century Sultanate. In a large measure he 
prepared the ground for the Khalji state-system. 

In one aspect of his policy however, he .showed a 
lamentable lack of statesmanlike vision. This was his 
extreme racialism which led him to make the Sultanate 
, an exclusivelv Turkish concern. He 

His racialism. ..... ■ , 

alreeted a great repiigiiaBce to 
associating with lyhat he called men of “low 
origin” and could not bear the sight of the native Mus- 
salmans in his government. On one occasion he ad- 
ministered a sharp rebuke to his courtiers for having 
selected a native iMussahnan for a clerical post in 
Anirohak His autocracy was intended to emphasise 
the unchallenged domination of the Turks, although 
they themselves were conceded very little share in the 
exercise of sovereign power. It would therefore be 
wrong to designate Balban’s state as an obligarchy, but 
tliere seems little doubt that he considered himself more 
the custodian of Turkish sovereignty than a king of 
the Mussahnans. In so doing, he aihnittedly was fol- 
lowing his master Iltutmish who is also reported to 
have felt an equal abhorrence for the Indian Muslim. 
But what was defensible in Iltutmish’s time was frought 
■with ruinous consequences in that of Balban. The 
initial conquest, as has been noted earlier, had the 
character of a racial movement; its easy success was 
largely conditioned by the uninterrupted flow of immi- 
grant Turks from beyond the Hindukush. A loose 
political organisation, held together largely by a com- 
mon race-sentiment could, and was forced by circums- 
tances k), insist on the preservation of this dominant 

p. Hot oilier inataEces sud for and Balbaa’s 

mm pp. ^7-39. _ ’ ^ ^ 
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characteristic; while the overrunning was in progress 
this sentiment, coupled with the equally potent tie of 
religion w'orked wonderfully well. This insistence on 
racialism proved a great help in focussing opposition to 
the racial aggression of the Mongols. Most of these 
factors however, had ceased to be operative by the time 
Balban commenced his reign. jS^o fresh immigration 
could reach India from Tiu'kestan on a large” scale; 
conversion and inter-marriage steadily increased the 
non-Turkish iMussahnans. Balban himself put an end 
to continuous territorial expansion and devoted himself 
to defending the Muslim state from the Hindus and 
the Mongols; common interests of safety, which there- 
by were emphasised, were bound to transcend racial and 
. even religious barriers. Impei-eeptibly, but with 
irresistible progress, an integrated Indo-Muslim society 
was coming into being and the transformation of the 
Sultanate, from a Turkish to an Indo-Muslim state, 
was well on its way. To resist this process was there- 
fore not only useless hut highly unwise. For the 
steadily-diminishing number of the pure-born Turks it 
was impossible to maintain predominance. Balban’s 
uncompromising will only gave it an unreal lease of 
hfe^ his death, conkquently, meant the passing of the 
Turk as the controller of India’s destiny. 

This impending change w'as apparent to all his con- 
temporaries. “Every upstart” said the hotwal. while 
delivering the funeral oration as Balban’s coffin was be- 
ing lowered into the grave, “will now aspire to the throne 
and ancient families and the old aristocracy will be for 
ever ruined’'*. This change, surely as it was coming, 
was hastened by the new reign surveyed in the next 
chapter. 

also Baxaai's observations on the termination of 


CHAPTER VIII 


KXD OF THE MEMELUKE DYNASTY 
KAIQCB.1D AND KAIUMAltS: 1287-1290 


It in useless to speculate on the possible result of 
Kaikhusrau’s accession, for, inimediately after Ealban's 
death, he was sent ofl- to iMultan to which he had been 
appointed to succeed his fatherb Fakh- 

Accession of ruddin and his people are reported 
to have had some private quarrel 
with the prince jMuhanunud and so were un- 
willing, despite Ealban’s last request, to allow his son 
to ascend the throne, “lest harm came to them”^. 
Malik Beksariq, the wazir Hasan Basri, and the dabir, 
wlio opposed this arbitrary measure, were imprisoned 
by the kottvaVs party and eventually exiled^. Eughra 
Khan’s son, Ivaiqubad, was then given the title of 
Slukzuddin and was raised to the throne’. 

Barani seems to forget his old age when he describes 
the gay and care free life that mai*ked the young king’s 
reign. The prince, then in his 18th year, liad been 
brought up under the strict care and 
vigilance of his grandfather. Pie wns 
gifted with channing manners and accomplishments 
and possessed of refined taste for poetry and niiusic. 

1 Baranij, p. 110. 

2' Barani p, ,123. He says to describe the quarrel ia detail would 
involve the disclosure of domestic secrets. 

8 TM, p* 23. 

^Barani, p. 127, and Haji Dabir, II, p. 738, wrongly date the event 
in 685/1286, but Amir Khnsrau; QiranusMadamf p. 27, places Kaiqubad^s 
accession in 686, which date is copied in the TM^ p, 52; see Elliot, III, 
p, 525; for Kaiqubad*s earliest coin dated 686, see Wright, p. 60; Balban 
coins, however, cease with 685/1286. ’ 
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During adolescence, the puritannical Balban allowed 
him no opportunity for tasting the pleasures of life; 
“he could not glance at a fair face or drain a goblet of 
wine”b Now suddenly, and quite unexpectedly, in the 
most critical period of a man’s life, he found himself 
absolute master not only of his omi actions but of a 
rich and prosperous kingdom. The usual i-esult fol- 
lowed; his pent-up desires and preferences found ex- 
pression in unbridled indulgence in wine, women and 
gaity. The court became full of buffoons, musicians 
and dancers. Citizens and courtiers, ^vhose yearn- 
ing for sensual pleasures remained unsatisfied under the 
austere Balban, also followed suit and Delhi 
became a flourishing mart for wine, musicians 
and dancing girls who flocked from all parts of the 
kingdom. Persuit of pleasure became the rule of life and 
even men of letters and learning were obliged to earn 
appreciation by paying their quota of poetiy, wit, and 
humour to merry parties. Kaiqubad gave up residing 
in the old city and built himself a new palace at Kilo- 
khri, a few miles down the Jumna®. The courtiers 
also shifted there, and soon the placed teemed with new 
buildings and with people of a;ll desci-iptions. Barani 
remarks, perhaps with no little exaggeration, that 
during the three years of Kaiqubad’s rule the peojfle 
had no other work but to seek meri’iment and invent 
newer forms of pleasure. As the pei’sonal popularity 
of the young Sultan increased, the governmental 
measures of the late king became less in evidence. The 
administration was left to shift for itself and to the 
successful intriguer. 

^-Baranij p, 128 . 

2 IWf p. 130, The place was already growing as a suburb and as early 
as the reign of NasiruddiB Mahmud, it was toown as the Shahr-i-Nau; 
Baverty; frms, Mm* p. 634 For a deseriptiou of Kaiqabad’s palace 
E!htisrau':''Op*^ ■" 
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The description of Kaiqubad’s merry parties occupy 
most of Barani’s account of the reign ; behmd the gaity, 
however, was tlie inevitable intriguer. On his accession, 

following the custoniarv procedure. 
New sppomtaients. . , , ,, , " V , 

Ivaiqubad confarmed the old omcers. 

Among the promotions n'as that of the deputy 

zca'Jr, Ivh^vaja Ivhatir who received the vacant 

office of Hasan Basri. Among new aijpointments were 
those of 3Ialik Tuzaki the private chamberlain, Malik 
Jawarji the Sar-i-Jandar, and of IMalik Qiwamuddin, 
tlie chief secretary, the latter receiving the additional 
post of the deputy chief of the roj^ail household {nedh- 
i-makil-i-dar) . An appointment which proved to have 
the greatest consequence for Kaiqubad, was that of 
Malik Xizamuddin, the son-in-law of the kotz&al 

Fakhmddin, who became the chief magistrate of the 
capital {dad-hak)\ 

An ambitious man with an innate aptitude for 
intrigue, Xizamuddin soon Avarmed himself in the 
Sultan’s confidence. Although he hdd onh^ a judicial 

post, Bai'ani states, he soon made 

Nizamuildin , . i , 7 ,->1 n * 

himself into a de facto naib-i- 
mamlikat, and assumed control over all state 
departments. He possessed the virtues of a shreAvd 
and able administrator and Barani gives him the entire 
credit for maintenance of laAv and order during the 
gay king’s rule^. He sent his Avife to reside in the 
place and to assume control of the Sultan’s luireni. By 
virtue of his relation Avith the kotwal, the most in- 
fluential man in the city, Nizamuddin Avielded undis- 
puted authority and most of the courtiers found it 
prudent to profess attachment to him. 

Barani regrets that such an able administrator should 
haA’^e yielded to the temptation of wearing the crown. 

1 TM, p. 53; Bamnij p. 131. -S’ Barani, p, 16S,- 

23 ■ 
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To every thinking man, however, a cljniastic change 

—his de«i nx Only a matter of time and 

eagn.. IS^is^iiuddin’s ambition was no crime. 

Balban’s children had proved themselves utterly un- 
worthy of his crown ; the state needed strong, courage- 
ous men, not the timid Bughra Khan or the pleasure- 
loving Kaiqubad. Mongol attacks had been re- 
curring with increased frequency. The need for 
a militarist king was more urgent than before 
and sentimental consideration for dynastic legitimacjf 
could claim no precedence. Nizamuddin jirobably was 
no soldier, but the arguments of his father-in-law who 
tried to dissuade him from his designs, on the ground 
that “he did not belong to the race of kings” were cer- 
tainly no justification for the continuance on the throne 
of an effete dynasty'. 

Nizamuddin persued his game with midiminished 
vigour, and proceeded to weed out his rivals systemati- 
cally. Kaikhusrau was likely to prove an obstacle; so 
he was smnmoned from Multan and Avas murdered on 
the way at Rhotak under Kaiqubad’s order, issued in a 
fit of dr^nkenness^ This foul deed left no doubt 
as to Nizamuddin’s traitorous design; his unscrupulous 
nature inspired terror in the heart of every man of note. 
The wazir, Khwaja Ivhatir, already bereft of his 
authority as the chief executive officer of the state, was 
next disgraced. A colony of Mongol convei’ts who had 
settled in Delhi in Balban’s reign, and who were related 
to many of the influential men of Balban’s party, were 
likeivise imprisoned and slain on a trumped-up charge 
of sedition. Among them were officers of note, includ- 
ing the sar-i-jmidar and the amir-i-hafib ; their vacant 
offices Nizamuddin now filled with more dependable 

I Barani, pp. 135-138. 

^Ihid, p. 133. > . 
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men\ The Sultan, now completelj'- tinder the control 
of Nizamuddin’s wife, refused to listen to any com- 
plaint against him. The djmastie change thus began 
to be openty talked about and Kaiqubad’s deposition 
became onty a question of time. 

Fate, as Barani remarks, however was to provide a 
difi'erent instrmnent for the execution of this historical 
task, for Xizamuddin was not destined to reap' the fruit 

^ of his labour. In Lakhnauti, Bughra 

Bughra Nhan. 

ivhan had .assmned sovereignty alter 
Balban’s death^, but, though aiming at separate politi- 
cal existence, he could not remain indifferent to the 
happenings at Delhi. Some writers even ascribe to him 
a readiness to press his claim to his father’s throne, even 
if only to counteract Xizamuddin. Kaiqubad’s head- 
long march to self-destruction seems to have at last 
awakened the family shirker to a sense of liis dynastic 
interests. He liad kept himself fully informed of his 
son’s doings and carried on a constant correspondence 
with Delhi; his letters carried advice, admonition, and 
warning but his son, completely under the spell of his 
nemesis, shov^ed no signs of improvement. At last 
Bughra decided to see him and asked for an intei*- 
view. This was granted and a meeting was arranged 
on the banks of the Sarju river in Awadh®. It is diffi- 
cult to be certain as to Bughra Khan’s motives ; whether 
it was solely a filial affection that prompted him 
to this course is a point on which early writers are not 
unanimous. Like all others he unmistakeably saw the 

1 Barani, p. 132. TM, p. 53 states, the Sultan, sis months after his ac- 
cession, wanted to seize some of the new Mussalman umirs, and accord* 
ingiy in a Barbar held to announce a victory over the Mongols in Multan, 
Kizamuddin was ready with his retainers* As the mnirA-hajih, the waJcil- 
i-dar, the na%b4^harbalc, the suT'i-jandars and the ahhurhaJc came to offer 
congTatulations, they were all seized and with the exception of two 
were exiled, all 'were executed 

« Barani, p. 189: TM, p, 54. Ho coin of Bughra has yet been discovered. 



t Qirmus Badain, p. 34-35: Ibn Battuta: naliU, 11, p. 29; TM, p, 54. 
Bee also TA, I, p. 107, 

2 8 ^ JABBy 1860, pp, 225-S8, for abridged translation, of the Qiranm^ 
Badmn where a full account, is given of the messages exchanged. Bughra 
sent his younger son Kjaxkaus to Kaiqubad as a hostage while the later 
sent his infant son, ICaiumars. Bor the whole episode see Tlf, pp. 54-55 ; 
Barani, pp. 142456.;' \ ' ' * 
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impending domin of his father’s dynasty and it is not 
unlikely that, remembering at last his father’s wishes, 
he wanted to reclaim the throne: this, at lea.st, is the 
interpretation put to his action by Amir Khusrau and 
a few later writei's\ 

Whatever his real motive, Bughra certainly inarched 
with his army and encamped on the eastern bank of the 
Sarju. Kaiqubad also started in full military array 
and after a iiesurely march arrived to 
pitch his caiiip on the opposite bank. 
This display of militaiy power may 
only have been a precautionary measure but JSTizam- 
uddin, instinctively, foresaw the probable effect on the 
young king of a meeting with his long-separated father, 
and tried his best to bring about an armed 
coniSict. It was only through the earnest endeavours 
of some of the loyal adherents of Balban’s family that 
this was averted. Nizamuddin persuaded the king to 
impose rigid and humiliating ceremonials on Bughra; 
he was required to cross over and do obeisance to his 
son, the successor to Balban’s throne and the Lord Para- 
mount of India. Following a protracted exchange of 
arguments and threats, during which the peace-makers 
were hard put to avert a rupture, paternal affection 
got the better of Bughra’s sense of dignity and he 
agreed to pay homage to the Sultan of Delhi^ The 
meeting that followed is one of the tenderest 
episodes in medieval history and has furnished 
the theme of one of the celebrated poems of Amir 
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Khusrau. Kaiqubad affected a stony dignity and with 
kingl}’^ unconcern looked on as his father, bowing and 
kissing the ground, apj)roached the throne and pros- 
trated himself at his feet; but at the end he broke down 
and threw himself at Bughra’s feet and in tears, which 
melted the heart of all the spectators, conducted him 
to tlie throne. They remained together for some days, 
during which Buglna adxdsed his son to mend his w'ays, 
to live up to his family traditions and to save himself 
from the destruction which his conduct was bringing 
upon him. At the last meeting, in the style of Balban, 
he instructed him as to the art of administration and, 
while parting, whispered an advice to get rid of evil 
counsellers like Nizamuddinh After a final exchange 
of pi'esents, the two parted, the father convinced that 
he had seen the last of his son, and Kaiqubad, impul- 
sively determined to carry out his father’s advice. 

For some stages he never touched wine or looked at 
the numerous courtesans who accompanied the party; 
but at the end, on the advances of a particularly enticing 
beauty, his half-hearted resolution gave way. [Bt^fore 
he reached Kilokhri he w'as again a drunken debaucli 
and worse than ever”. 

Kizamuddin continued his game. Bialik Shahak, 
Jawarji’s successor as the amir-i-hapb and the governor 
of Multan who had lately earned fame and honour in 
victory over the Mongols, seemed to be 
increasing in power and so drew his 
unwelcome attention. The IMalik had 
to flee to the hills in the noi’fch wdiere a few of the other 
nobles, similarly apprehensive, joined him. Being 
sincerely loyal to the Sultan he returned m obedience to 


NizamiiddiE’s 

death. 


iBarani^ p. 156 j Qiramts^Sadain, pp. 154 rand 160. 
sBaraiii, p. 164. Cf. Ibxi Battuta; MMuk II» p. 29^ who erroneousiy 
states that Bughra accouipaaied Kaiqubad to Delhi o» this occasiou. 
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orders, but was immediately imprisoned, and, later, 
executed\ A similar treatment was meted out to 
Tuzaki, the recently appointed army minister and the 
governor of Baran. But, as Barani remarks, his every 
move only cleared the path of the Khaljis®. Before 
Nizamuddin could execute his final plan, Ivaiqubad 
suddenly mnembered his father’s advice and ordered 
him to proceed to Multan to succjeed Kaikhiisrau. 
Aware of the Sultan’s real intentions, -he tried 
to find excuses and dela}’'ed departure; whereupon his 
enemies, divining the Sultan’s mind, poisoned him'’. 
His death undoubtedly freed Kaiqubad from imminent 
assasination, but it also removed the only capable 
administrator he possessed. The state as a result lost 
whatever order it had. The impulsive king never 
remembered or at least never acted up to the other part 
of his father’s counsel. It was in any ease too late, for 
the effects of unrestrained drinking and debaueheiy 
now laid him low with paralysis'*. 

Barani states that after Nizamuddin’s death many of 
the old officers and supporters of Balban’s family whom 
he had kejit away, returned and joined the administra- 
tion. But, he adds, order was never 
restored; since none of the aspiring 
officers who now pressed their claim to 
the highest executive post, was powerful enough to 
impose his wiU on the others, the government lost all 
cohesion and strength. In the palace, Malik Aitaman 
and Alalik Surkha, the new incumbents in the posts of 
amr-i-hajib and barbak, held supreme power, and 

1 m, p. S5. 

2 Barani, p. 134, pp. 13^39. 

3 Barani, p. 170, Isami p* 102-94<, says that Nixamuddm onea poisoned 
the Sultan's drink but the latter deitected it and the eulprit himself was 
made to die of this, 

^ Barani, p. 171 j TM, p, says he was afflicted with faUj and laqwuh : 
Isami also supports this; p* 194, verse Xo. 3805. 
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Tiie Khaljis; 
a black-list. 


siiMi-e they had the Sultan in their charge, were in a 
position to use his name for their actions. In the 
vacancy caused by the execution of Tuzaki, Kaiqubad 
had appointed Slalik Firoz Khalji, formerly the 
mr-i-jmdar and the governor of Samanah Firoz held 
the title of Shaista Khan^ and was a power- 
ful man ; not only was the arm}' under his charge, but 
he was also the head of a very numerous and influential 
clan scattered all over the kingdom. Between him and 
the cle facto rulers in the palace, no love was lost and 
the allegedly non-Turkish origin of Firoz added to the 
causes of dissension and to the consequent anarchjn 
Owing to their long separation from their homeland 
the Khaljis who, at least from the 10th century, were 
knoYTi to have dwelt in the Helmand valley and then 
in Lanighan, were consequently not 
regarded as Turks by the new immi- 
grants from Turkestan. Earl}’^ chroni- 
clers considei'ed them a separate people and hence the 
Turcophile party of Balban and tlie citizens of Delhi 
affected to despite them as non-Turks®. The appoint- 
ment of Firoz to the imiJortant po,st of aimy minister 
(ariz) and the resultant advancement of his people, 
therefore, created great dissatisfaction among those wdio 
sought to preserve the exclusively Turkish compositin 
of the government. The jealousy of Surkhff and 
Ivacchan had also to be reckoned with. As in the case 

1 TMy p. 56, calls him by Ms Turkish name of Firoz Taghrasli Khalji j 
see Isami, p. iD5“196, for an unconfirmed story of how, iidth his brother, 
Firoz (Isam calls him Shahabuddin) came to Delhi and was appointed 
governor of Babel (?) from where on the instigation of his enemies, 
Kaiqubad ordered him to be brought in chains to Delhi, On his way 
a Sufi congratulated . him on Ms future gimtness. On arrival at Delii’i, 
the king at onee pardoned, and what is more, gave Mm the office of 
and the title of I madid Midk 

2 p. 56; Barani, p. 170, writes the title as Siyasat Khan. 

^ For the origin of the Khaljis as to whose Turkish origin modern 
scholars are in general agreement, see Bavertj: imw. Taht Nm,, p. 548: 
JASBf 1875; Encyclopaedia of Mam^ article on Khalji; BL80B 1940 
pp, 417^84. 
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Sliamsuddia 

Kaiumars. 


of Rayhan nearly fifty years ago, a move was accord- 
ingly initiated under their leadership to eliminate all 
non-Turkish officers. A list of such men as were 
to be exterminated was drawn up in-secret. The attempt 
was a logical culmination of Balban’s racialism; so pro- 
minently had he identified hunself with this policy that 
the preservation of his dynasty was considerhed essen- 
tial for its continued application’. 

In order to obtain royal sanction to the proposed list 
of the condemned men which Kaiqubad was plmsically 
not in a position to accord, the movers had recourse to 
an unprecedented step. Without for- 
mally deposing the reigning king or 
forcing him to abdicate, they brought 
out his three-year old son, Kaiumars, from the harem 
and crowned him as Shamsuddin in obvious supersession 
of his father”. A regent for the infant king was appoint- 
ed from among their own ranks and a re-arrangement 
of the state-offices on the basis of the neiv’ policy folloiv- 
ed. The proposed measure v'as then duly sanctioned 
and Firoz’s name headed the condemned list. For 
obvious reasons the army minister had not been con- 
sulted about the accession, though as a loyal officer, he 
acqueiseed in the new regime. Though unaivare of the 
real nature of the new arrangement, he was yet highly 
suspicious of the new officers ivho did little to conceal 
their feelings towards him. Surkha undertook to com- 
mence enforcing the plan by slaying Firoz. One of 
the latter’s relations, named Alanad Chap, v’ho was in 
the service of Kacohan, however, secretly conveyed the 
news to him. Thus put on his guard, Firoz planned 
to leave the capital. Anxious to augment his 
party in view of the approaching conflict, he 

DaMr II, p. 750; Barmii, p, ISl. 
sFerislita, I, p* 88; p, 171 skips over a lot' of details. 
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moved tiis quarters to Ghiyaspur, a few miles from 
Delhi, and then sent for his relations from Baran on 
the plea of removing thezn from the zone of a threaten- 
ed Slongol invasion. He was joined by a number of 
other non-Turkish officers similarly black-listed\ 

On the day following liis removal to Ghiyaspur, Firoz 
was holding a review of the Kanouj forces uffien a 
message from Kaiumars’s court reached him demanding 
his immediate presence. He could at once see through 
the game and delayed compliance, until Kacchan him- 
self node up with a more urgent message. Without 
openly disobeying the royal summons Firoz pointed to 
the review he was holding and begged to be allowed to 
finish it. Kacchan was thus constrained to wait, and 
in the belief that his real motive had not yet been sus- 
pected, relaxed in the tent-shade. As soon as Firoz 
found him off his guard he beckoned to his men who 
cut off his head and threw the body into the Jumna®. 

This action tore oft' the mask and the tw'o parties noAV 
came out in open conflict. Firoz felt it an obvious ad- 
vantage to be able to invoke the king’s authority for 
.. his party, and so sent his sons with a 

Id 31 coup. ijofiy of troops to fetch Kaiumars from 

Delhi. They raided the palace and secured the 
king, and when a party of Turkish officers came in 
their persuit, slew most of them and captured, among 
others, - the sons of the kotwciF. Kidnapping of 

1 Details in TM, p. 56; Barani, p. 171-72. 

2 rif, idem ; the place where Firoz 'was holding his review is called 
Bhiikal-pahari, while Barani calls it Baharpnr; Haji Dabir', II, p. 751 and 
Isamij p. 197, support TM. 

■^TM, p, 57-5$, gives a slightly different account: after skying Kacchan 
-he rode towards Kilokhri palabe and drew up his forces in order to 
occupy it. JMalifc Ohajju and others thereupon brought out the dying 
Kaiqubad and seated him under a pavilion outside the palace and prepar- 
ed some loyalist troops to oppose. He gave out that all they wanted to 
do was to send Kaiqubad to his fathbr. A part of the loyalist troops 
having for some unexplained reason withdrawn themselv^, Firoz was 
able to occupy the palace and bring out Kaiqubad’s infant son from the 
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their king by the hated Khalijis, however, rous- 
ed the Delhi citizens to action and they streamed out to 
force his release. They were dissuaded from the course 
and turned back by Fakhruddin who feared for the lives 
of his captive sons. With the king finally in his con- 
trol, Firoz thus became the master of the situation; even 
some Turkish officers now tacitly recognised it by join- 
ing }iim\ 

Barani fails to record the subsequent events of the 
unfortunate boy-king’s reign; some of his coins have 
however, come to light*. According to Yahya Sirhindi, 
he reigned for a little over three 

Fxrozs regeacy nionths®. Having finally dispersed 

his opponents Firoz installed the king in his 
father’s palace at Kilokhri and proceeded to set- 
tle the administration on his behalf. He offered the 
deputyship of the kingdom to Malik Chajju, one of 
Balban’s nephews, and asked for the provinces of Mul- 
tan, Bhatinda and Dipalpur for himself. Chajju, too 
proud to receive any office as a gift from the Khalji, 
refused the offer and preferred the governorship of 
Karra and Manikpur instead, Avhither he immediately 
repaired with the surviving members of Balban’s 
family. A similar offer to the hotmd having also been 
refused*, Firoz was obliged to accept the regency him- 
self. Kaiqubad in the meantime met with an ignomi- 
nous end; as he lay motionless on his bed, unattended 
and in hunger and thirst, a Khalji trooper, sent by 

harem wlxo was thea seated on the throne. His ofter of the regency to 
Malik Chajju and his own ultimate acceptance of the office is said to 
have followed the death of Kaiqubad, who was left under the pavilion 
died on the next day of hunger and thirst. Isami» however, makes 
it clear that Kaiumars's elevation to the throne took place in his father 
life time but is said to have been done by Firosi, himself, pp. 199-200. 

1 Barani, p. 162, See T pp. 50-51, for a slightly different account. 

^Wright, p. 66, no. 279, Eodgerls: Lahore Museum Catalogue^ p. 84, no. 
4. Brown: Cemis of India, p. 71. Theyy are all dated 689/1290. 

p. 61. 

4 Barani, p* 178; TM/p; 0. Haji Babir, ll, p. 762. , ^ . 
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Firoz, entered the apartment, rolled him in his bed- 
clothes and kicked him off into the Jumna^. 

The regency was only a transitional arrangement ; the 
18th century- Snltanate had, for all practical purposes, 
come to an end. The inevitable supplanting of Kaiumars 
has not been sufficiently detailed by 
Baranf; the process, however, is 
not difficult to imagine, nor is it 
sentimentalise the affair. The young 
prince was no better representative of his dynasty whose 
political traditions were neither renewable nor in accord 
with the spirit of the times. Firoz only formalised the 
coming of a new age when he ascended the throne at 
Kilokhari in 31arch 1290 and proclaimed himself as 
Sultan Jalaluddin Firoz®. 

The revolution was complete, but it took time to 
normalise the people’s lives. Delhi was a stronghold 
of the Turkish party and Firoz for some months pre- 
ferred to stay away at Kilokhri. His opponents, how- 
ever, soon realised the futility of clinging to a retrogres- 
sive ideal and gradually came to terms. His unassuni- 
ing and peaceable nature soon removed the popular dis- 
like for his rule, and the Delhi citizens confirmed the 
new regime by tendering their allegiance. On 


* Barani, p. 173. For the version of TM, respecting this incident, see 
note above. The above account is confirmed by Isaani, p. 200. 

2 TM, p. 60*61, states that after three months the Turkish nobles headed 
by Snrkha again-plotted to get rid of the Khalji regent /and free the king 
from his control. Firoz got scent of this move and sent an army to the 
Kilokhari palace to seize the king. Surkha^s party opposed the troops 
but were defeated and Surkha himself was killed. Following this, Tiroz 
rode into the palace, put the king in confinement and himself ascended 
the throne, in M^hi I, 689. The boy king died in prison. The account 
is partly supported hj Isami, pp. 201-203. Kaiumar^s death is not 
■■recorded.""'"""'' 

sBaranl gives the date as 688/1289; p. 175. Haji Dabir III p. 753, 
and TA I, p, 117, only copy this date; but TM, p. 61, and Ferishta, I, 
p. 88, date the event correctly in 689/l290 which is in aecordancse with 
the numismatic evidence. The earliest coin of Firoz, a gold piece, issued 
possibly, on his accession, is dated 689; Wright, p. 83, Ho. 280. 


End of the 

a&muluke 

Sultanate. 

necessary’- to 
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the invitation of Fakhruddin, the most respected 
survivor of the vanquished party, Firoz eventually en- 
tered Delhi and was seated on the throne of his illustri- 
ous master^. 

\^arani regrets that from that day sovereignty passed 
from the Turks for ever. This is only partly true. 
The crown was still worn by a member of that race 
but Turkish domination passed for ever. Haji Dabir 
is raor(e correct in his evaluation of the event when he 
remarks that ‘with Kaimnars ended the line of kings 
that was started by Muizzuddin Muhammad b. Sam^. 




CHAPTER IX. 


FOREIGN" INTASIOKS AND THE WESTERN FRONTIER. 


The Scientific, 
frontier 

through this 
areas which 


The problem of North India’s defence is consider- 
ably minimised by its natural boundaries. If we exclude 
the coast line in the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Ben- 
gal, it is only in the northAvest that she 
is really vulnerable^. From times 
immemorial, foreigjiers have entered 
northAA'estern passage leading into 
afford convenient bases for an 
eventual conquest of the fertile plains. Ovang to 
the peculiar- configuration of mountain ranges in this 
region, an effective defence of this entrance is possible 
only by a complete military control of the area extend- 
ing from Kabul, via Ghazni, to Kandahar, the so-called 
“scientific frontier” of India®, controlling, as it does, 
the approaches to the fertile A’^allej’^s of the Punjab 
rivers. For, the more southern entrances, through the 
Bolan and Las Bela regions, lead to the Indian desert. 
“India’s second line of defence”®. The control of the 
Kabul-Ghazni-Kandahar line, flanked by the Plindu- 
kush, is thus not only essential from the point of vieAV 

1 The eastern Himalayas and the Assam Mils are difficult for any in- 
vading army and the few trade routes from Tibet do not lead to the key 
positions necessary for the conquest of Korth India. The coming of the 
Tibeto-Mongoloid races into Brahmaputra valley was more a tribal migra- 
tion than invasion at a given time. It is needless to refer to the exploded 
myth of Changiz Khan’s invasion through the eastern route, as recorded 
by Ferlshta, I, p. 70, and reproduced by Stewart, History of Bengal p. 62, 
and Thomas: Chronicles , p. 121, note. As Raverty has pointed out long 
ago, the story arose out of a misreading by Ferishta of what was meant 
for Jajnagar, wMch a careless scribe could easily turn into Changiz: 
see Baverty: op, cit, p. 665, note 8, On the eastern routes into India 
see also IGI, I, p. 18, and Holdich; Crates of India, p. 517. 

2 OBI, VX, p. 457. 

® Holdich: op, ait, p; M3. ■ > ; 
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of military strategy, but in an age, when the alien con- 
querors of India were dependent for reinforcement on 
Central Asia, for political considerations also. Another 
aspect of this frontier problem, still a source of great 
difficulty to the present rulers of India, is the control 
of the ever-turbuleiit hill-tribes, inhabiting the wide 
mountainous belt of land extending from Kashmir to 
the seacoast, through which all the principal passages 
run. In the northern half of the Sind-Sagar Doab, 
round the chain of hills known as the Salt Range 
(Koh-i-Jud) , lived, in the early middle ages, a number 
of warlike and lawless tribes, — the Ivhgkars, i^\:ans 
and Janjuhas’^, — whose political unstability and periodic 
depredations on the Jhelum and Chinab vallej’^s added 
to the enormity of the problem. 

/ To the Moghul emperors of India, the advance upto 
the Kabul-Ghazni-Khandahar line was a major piolicy 
of expansion ; to the newly-arrived Turks of the 13th 
century, control of the line, to secure 
communications with their homeland 
was a vital necessity. As long as the 
kingdom of Ghor was strong enough to' hold its 
ground in Afghanistan, Delhi was safe and communi- 
cations uninterrupted. But its inclusion in the 
Ghoride empire exposed it to the ever changing 
political forces of Central Asia. In an earlier chapter 
reference has been made to the great concern which 
Aibak felt on this score after Muizzuddin’s death, and 
to his policy directed to separating Delhi from Central 
Asiatic complications. With the absorption of Ghazni 
in the empire of the Khwarizm Shah, whose eastern 
frontier touched the Indus^ Delhi’s security was 


Frontier problem 
of the Memelukes. 


‘^BhahpuT Bettlmmt Eeport, 1886, pp. 27-28; Jhelum. Bktnct Settle- 
mmt Mepoft 1874-78, pp* ^*86, 

2*MjinhaJ^ Ba?erty^%' tw^/'p. 267. Pesl]i,awar was the es^tern frontier 
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dii'eetly threatened. Shortly afterwards the IMongols 
ehanged the whole map of Asia. Mongol outposts were 
established in Ghazni, Peshawar and other places in 
Afghanistan, and the Indus nearly disappeared as a poli- 
tical boundaiy. Delhi’s administrative frontier was, as a 
consequence, jiushed back far into what is now modern 
Punjab. For the rest of the century the iMemelukes 
were thro^vn on the defensive and their forward policy in 
tliis direction aimed only at extending control over the 
China!) basin rather than reaching the scientific 
frontier. The Indus remained only the geographical 
boundary of ‘ Hind and Sind;” and the tract east of 
the river was turned into a kind of no-man’s land. 

It has been stated elsewhere that Lahore and Multan 
formed the westernmost provinces of Delhi during the 
early years of the conquest. The river Chinab roughly 
„ , marked the boundary line within which 

arj measuies situated the fortess of Sialkot . re- 

paired and garrisoned by Muizzuddin. His ex- 
pedition against the Khokars and other tribes- 
men of the Salt Range marked the earliest attempt to 
reduce the unregulated belt of land across the Jhelmn, 
which was, soon after, overrun by the invasions of 
Yalduz, first in 605 and again in 612. Our available 
data are unfortunately much too scanty to enable us to 
trace the changes which these invasions must have 
caused in the administrative boundary. Yalduz is said 
to have claimed the Punjab as part of his appanage; 
during the peidod of his rale in Ghazni; he is even report- 
ed to have sent troops on several occasions to occupy 
Lahorek Possession of the city was contested not 
only by Yalduz and Qubaehah but also by Iltutmish. 
The latter’s dispute which resulted in Yalduz’s defeat 

outpost of Khwarizm when Gliangiz <^efeate<3 Mangbarni on the Indus 
m 618/12S1; m Hesaawij p. 79.- 
1 Minhaj-^ p. 148. 



and death is said to have orginated from the imicer- 
tainty of their respective boundaries^ From its posi- 
tion on the Ravi, Lahore could certainly cut off the 
flanks of an invading army proceeding southwards to 
IMultan; its possession was also necessary for an even- 
tual advance into the Sind Sagar Doab. It is difficult, 
however, to be precise as to the steps that Iltutmish 
must have taken in this direction after he organised the 
Lahore province in 1217 ; indications are available to 
show that he contemplated an advance uj) to the Indus. 
It was probably soon after the acquisition of Lahore 
that Malik Aetigii^was put in chaige of Kujah and 
Nandanah in the Salt Range which Minhaj refers to as 
the ‘frontier’*. The fact that these places, along 
wth Sialkot, ai-e listed among Iltutmish’s conquests, 
makes it exceedingly probable that these acquisitions 
were preceded by concentrated operations. They were 
doubtless garrisoned to serve as operational bases against 
the hill-tribes. 

This process of gi’adual advance up to the Indus, was, 
in any case, interrupted by the political upheavals caused 
by the Mongol eruption. By the year 617/1220, the 
Khwarizmi empire was no more; from 
Sd^MMi^rni. daxartes to the Caspian Sea and 
from Ghazni to Iraq, Changiz destroy- 
ed flourishing cities and great centres of learning. 
Alauddin Muhammud, the Khwarizm Shah, was driven 
across his northern provinces to find refuge and even- 
tual death in an island on the Caspian*; his crown 
prince, Jalaluddin Mahgbarni, expelled from Khurasan, 
fled southwards to Ghami. On the way he acliieved a 
brilliant victory over the persuing Mongols at Barwan 

iMmliaj, p. 171. 

3 See note 4, p. 93, mpTa„ 

a For a full aeeoant of the Khwarizm Shah’s war with Changiz and his 
subsequent retreat towards the east, see Bartold; Turhestan pp 403-426. 
Alaaddin Mjahammiii died in 617/1220 
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bu,t as Changiz himself moved against >him from 
Talkan, lie left Ghazni and took the road to the Indian 
frontier. He was overtaken on the Indus and com- 
pelled to turn round and fight in desperation. In the 
battle his courage and intrepidity evoked wami praise 
from the great ilongol, but his small force was easily 
ov'erpowered. As the Mongols closed the escape 
routes, 3fangbarni hastily put his family in a boat and 
sending them over to be drowned in the Indus w’aters, 
flung his horse into the river and crossed over to India^. 

The exact spot where, in 1221, this first wave of 
Slongol eruption touched Indian soil is still a matter of 
speculation®. It is certain, however, that it lay not very 
far from the Salt Range through 
^TIcitutmLh '«'hich, according to most of the early 
writers, Mangbarni made his way into 
the Sind Sagar Doab. Fortunately for Delhi, Changiz 
did not think it necessary to persue him across 
the river, but engaged himself in reducing the Ighraki 
tribesmen who inhabited the northern reaches of the 
Kabul river and who had furnished contingents to the 
Khwarizmi forces®; his sons, Tuli and Chagatai, were 
sent to reduce Khurasan, Kerman and Ghazni^. 
Changiz lingered near the Indus for three months and 
is said to have contemplated returning to Qaraqoram 
through India, by waj’^ of ‘Xakhnauti and Kamrud and 
through the Qarachal mountains”®. He is even 
reported to have sent envoys to Delhi, soliciting the 
necessary permission from Iltutmish. Whether the 

^ For of tliis battle see Juwaiiii* II, p, 43; also Howortb; 

Mmgols^ p. 90; ea-ISressawi, p. 88-84. It was f ought on the 8th 
Shmm<d^ 618 . - ' , • 

Bavertf: Notes m Afghumsim. pp. 888 and 448: trans. Tub Nm, 
p* Bartold: Tmlcestan, p. 445-46. 

s Minhaj, ■ p, 355, On the Ighrakis, who are ' stated to have been a sept 
of thO' Khaljis, am Baverty"® notes, tm%s. Tub* Nm., p, 1048.- 
* JiiwaM, If p, 108; Howorth; I, p. 90* 

- 4J|fi|ihaj, mi Jnwaini, p,;I09.. 
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1 In view of the J^ngol’s unwillingnesg, shortly aftemards, to pursue 
Mangbami into the Pmjah when he turned to seek shelter in Delhi, it 
IS not unMcely ftat Delhi had entered into some kind of a pact with 
Ohangiz Iltutmish’a refusal to shelter the fugitive prince was perhaos 
in accordance ivith this agreement. f 1 

^^■0“ the of “Balala and 
according to Eaverty, identical with 
M^iala, the lo^l name of the -Salt Eange; Eaverty: trans. Tab. Nas. 

the P- ; ®"- Nessawi, who calls 

iiJBself advanced with a great 
was arranging to recross the Indus in 
feU ^n him. In the rStog 
^ however said to have been killed and the Hindus 

tehte n P- 559b, and 

I ensMa, 11, p. 315, for a slightly ditoeat account 

3Mkpar was the name of a town in the 

P- note. He describes the 
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and from there sent Ainul Mulk to ask for an 
asylum. The request met with overt refusal on the 
plea of the country’s uncongenial climate\ Delhi even 
appeared a potential enemy. Mangharni thereupon 
turned to his former refuge, — the iSIongols having in 
the meantime retired — and sent a force to plunder the 
Khokar territory. The expedition proved an eminent 
success; not only was the Khokar chief defeated but was 
obliged to give his daughter in marriage and even to 
lend armed assistance^ 

Tliis alliance immensely strengthened the fugitive’s 
position. He now turned to establishing himself more 
securely at the exjiense of Qubachah %vhose dominion 

reached as far north as Mianwali dis- 

Mangbarni ia Sind, ... . i? 

trict and even included IS andanah . 
Between him and the Khokars there was long- 
standing enmity which IMangbarni no’vv exploited 
in attacking his northern districts. He opened hostili- 
ties by capturing Ivallui'kot and destroying a fortress 


aote, that the Mongol commander Turtai, “retired after plundering the 
neighbourhood of Malikpur*^ Howorth. as well as Bartold, also make the 
mistake of supposing that Multan was besieged on this occasion^ If in 618 
the Mongols really reached as far as Multan it is strange that they could 
not find tlie fugitive; .all \vriters agree that when he left India^ he did 
so to avoid another Mongol expedition sent in his persuit; if we accept 
the view that Multan was invested in 618 by the Mongols, the proceedings 
of the second expedition under Turtai in 621, will have remained absolutely 
unknown to us. The date of Mangbami^s departure from India and 
that of the Mongol investment of Multan, in 621, makes it clear that in 
618, the Mongols did not proceed far into the Punjab. See Howorth: 
Mongols I, p. 90; Bartold: Turkestan^ p. 446; Minhaj, p. 143; en-Nessawi, 
p. 94; Tariich-iMn^iammadi-. Or 137, f, 334a; Juwaini is not^eonsistant 
in his account of the forces sent into India by Changiz; see for example, 
I, pp. 108, 110, 112, and II, p. 144 and 147. 

1 Juwaini, II, p. 145, states that Iltutmish even murdered the envoy; 
see p. 91 supra* 

2 gee lAf 1907, p. 3, for a traditional account of this marriage current 
among' the Khokars. 

^It was held on his behalf by Q^aruddin Kirmani, who after Mang 
barni‘s victory over the Khokar chief, promptly submitted; en-lSfessawi, 
p. 86. <Jubaehah was accused of having killed a Khwarizni refugee; a 
young relation of Mangbami had been brutally murdered at Kallurkot 
one of Qubachah^ dependencies, p. 88. - 
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near by. Qubachah prepared for battle, but before he 
could commence operations, he was routed in a night 
attack at Uch by the Khwarizmi general, Uzbek Pai\ 
Qubachah fled to JMultan and when Mangbarni 
demanded indemnity and the return of his wife 
who had taken shelter at his court, he found 
himself obliged to make prompt complianceL The 
fugitive’s stay in India was however, coming 
to an end. As he was preparing to spend 
the summer in the Salt Range, news of the ap- 
proach of another Mongol army in his persuit compelled 
him to turn southwards®. Passing by Multan he demand- 
ed money contribution, but Qubachah, now aware of the 
fugitive’s difficulties, refused and prepared for battle. 
With the Mongols on his trail Mangbarni could hardly 
afford to fight, and proceedd to Uch where also he met 
with a similarly hostile reception. Setting fire to the 
city he then departed towards Sehwan where he com- 
pelled Qubachah’s governor, Fakhruddin Salari, to 
submit and deliver the city. After a month’s stay at 
Sehwan, he left to attack Debal and i>ut the ruler, 
named Chanisar, to flight”*. An expedition was next 
sent to Gujrat (Anhilwara) which yielded some 
bootyl The Mongols were reported to be nearing 
Multan; Qubachah’s hostility cut him off from his 
Khokar ally. Kews then arrived that his brother 
Ghiyasuddin had made himself unpopular in Iraq 
and that the army and the people preferred his 

iJuwaini, H, p. 146. Cf. en-Nessawi, p. 88. 

a jiiwaini ir. p. 147; ea-Nessawi, p. 90-91, states that after aefeatmg 
Qubachah, Mangbarni went to ‘Nuliaoor’ (? meant for Lahore ?-) held 
by a rebelhous son of Qubachah who submitted promptly 
8 On his way towpds the Salt Range he captured' the fortress of 
« u ** identified with the present Pasraur, 20 miles 


b.ib. OX SmiKOt; but it. 10 uot situated on tli€ route from the Salt Bansre. 
See CmnimghmLtJ^prts, ZIV, p, 46-47. Berishta adds that Maugbami 
also heard of a Delhi foree coming against him; II. p, 015 

I p. .147, ax-Wepsawi, pp^. ^0-91 
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rule, Mangbarni therefore called a council of his 
followers to decide on the course of action. Hasan 
Qarlugh, Uzbek Pai and others advised him to stay on 
and try to organise an anti-Mongol pact with the Sultai? 
of Delhi. But the temptation to rule in Iraq “seized 
him”\ Leaving Hasan Qarlugh and Uzbek Pai as 
his representatives in Afghanistan and Sind respec- 
tively, IMangbarni finally left India by way of Makran, 
in 621/1224®. 

The effect of his three years’ sojourn in the western 
Punjab and Sind was to put heavy pressure on Delhi’s 
administrative frontier wliich, as a result, graduall}' 

, , receded. The Indus was abolished 

Mongols in persmt. t • t t t a 

even as a geogTaphicai boundary, tor 
the cis-Indus tracts now became part of the 
Ghazni territory over which the Mongols, in per- 
suit of the remnants of the Khwarizmi officers, extended 
their operations. Even before Mangbarni’s departure 
from lower Sind came the Mongol army under Turtai. 
Capturing Kandanah, possibly from one of Hasan 
Qarlugh’s officers, Turtai proceeded to Multan whei'e 
Qubachah had so recently sought shelter. The city was 
closely besieged and was about to fall when the exces- 
sive heat of the place compelled the besiegers to 
withdraw®. On their way back they phmdered “the 
territories of Lahore and Multan”. It does not appear 
that they pemianently garrisoned the Nandanah for- 
tress or occupied the area. In 628/1226, the district 
of Sehwan was invaded by a large force consisting of 

I'ea-Hessawi, p, 02, 
ajiiwaini^ II, p. 149, 

s Mliiiiaj, p, 143 ; Juwaini, I,, p, 11% whites it as Biah, wliieli Elliot 
tries to identify with Biiein, on the west bank of the Jhelum; II, p. 392, 
note 1: also Cunningham: MeporU, XIV,, 'p, MinhaJ» p. 143, 

dates it in 621/1224. See Fawad%l Famaid f.. 69a, for a tradition of how 
this unexpected deliwanee was ascribed to the miraculous power of the 
mint ;Qutbuddin BsiMtiyar KaM. . 
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Khalji tribesmen, remnants of the Khwarizmi army 
whom the Mongols drove from their home in Garmsir; 
Qubachah, however, succeeded in overpowering them'. 

The northwestern frontier region, as a result of these 
repeated invasions, was thus in a state of utmost con- 
fusion. In the north the Salt Range tribes were 
emboldened to exploit their adversaries’ 
weakness. They not only occupied 
the whole of the northern Doab but also spread further 
east and even beyond the Beas^ to menace Lahore 
which they took the earliest opportunity to sack and 
plunder. West of the Indus, the area known to the 
contmiporary writers as Baniyan® formed part of 
Hasan Qarlugh’ s dominions who precariously held 
whatever portion he could of his master’s appanage of 
Ghazni. To the south was the territory of Qubachah 
with a rapidly declining hold on the outlying districts 
like Sehwan and Debal. Between all these was Uzbek 
Pai, who, till 627/1220, remained in the Sind Sagar 
Doab and the Punjab and possibly in control of Mul- 
• tan as weE*. 

Iltutmish’s annexation of Qubachah’s dominions by 
the year 1228 brought the Delhi kingdom in direct 
contact with the Mongols operating from what is now 
modern Afghanistan. With the expulsion from Ghor of 
the last Khwarizmi officer, Qutbuddin Hasan®, increas- 
ed pressure was bound to be felt on the Indus valley; 
even Hasan Qarlugh had to maintain his existence by a 
timely submission to his enemy in 628/1230®. In Sind the 

iMiniiaJ, p. 143. 

^Baaiah was able to raise, from* Bhatiada, a mercenary force consist* 
ing inainly of the Kbokars. See p. 116 supra, 

^Minhaj, p. 388; jfor Hasan Qarlugh'"s coins found in Baniyan and in 
the Sind Sagan Boab, see Thomas: Ohromolef p. 99, 

^ He issued coins in his own name and in one, with a Nagari obverse, 
Thomas read the mint name as Mnltan; Chronicle, no. ^5. 

5 The event is placed in 626/1223: Minhai p. 370. 

p. 377/ ■/,: ..r . , • - 
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continued political existence of Uzbek Pai was a stand- 
ing invitation to the Blongols to extend their operations 
thither. Even his expulsion, sometime after 1229, by 
the combined exertions, according to en-xSressawi\ of 
Iltutmish and his own erstwhile colleague Hasan 
Qai’lugh, does not seem to have improved matters, for, 
by taking over Uch and IVIultan, Iltutmish became a 
neighbour of the IMongols®. 

The Mongol Quriltai, convened for the coronation of 
Uktai Khan in 1229, decided on a reconquest and par- 
tial annexation of Khurasan and Afghanistan\ This 
resulted in a series of fresh assaults on 
MongoiVessnre. territories contiguous to the Delhi 
frontier. In 633/1235, the princi- 
pality of Siestan in western Afghanistan was made to 
acknowledge Mongol sway*; across the ITehnand, 
through Beluchistan, Mongol horsemen became active in 
the Derajat valley leading to Upper Sind. Simul- 
taneously, a Mongol force pushed through northern 
Afghanistan® and commenced operations in the upper 
Indus. Details of their proceedings in this region are 
not found on record, but Iltutmish’s last expedition, 
projected towards Baniyan, must be remembered in 
this connection. It seems to have been intended, in 
accordance with the agreement implied in his co-opera- 
tion against Uzbek Pai, to assist the Qarlugh chief. 

This renewed pressure from the Mongols, in any 
case, made Hasan’s position untenable in Baniyan, and 
he accordingly planned to carve out a principality for 


* pp, 90 and 217, 

2 lie appoinied goTsmors ia Uch and Multan as early as 626/1227: 
Minhaj pp. 232 and 234. ■ 

sHoworth: MmffoU, I, 

’ * S97. ' '‘'■'■v:' „ ,,, , 

617&. _ -/'''C.rV'r'- ‘i. 
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hiinself in the districts east ot the 
Indus. In 634/1236, during the con- 
fusions prevailing in the reign of Firoz, 
Lower Sind and attacked 

soon 


Qarlugh overtures 
lor allianee. 


he made his first attempt on 
LTch but was repelled with heavy losses', "^^ery 
he was forced to cross the Indus once again, for in 
636 the iMongols finally annexed his territory and drove 
him to seek kelter in*the Punjab. He thereupon at- 
tempted to renew the friendly relation which he had 
with Htutmish and sought to convert this into a full- 
fledged anti-Mongol alliance. His son visited Raziah s 
court who, while according to him all the marks of 
honour, showed a prudent disinclination to coui’t 
Mongol hostility. From Baran, which she as- 
signed for his expenses, and where she presumably 
interned him, the disappointed Qarlugh prince fled 
secretly to rejoin his father who had found 
temporary shelter with the Khokar allies of his late 
masteF. Raziah’s action seems to have pleased the 


i Minhaj, p. 237. 
9im, p. 392. 
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their scheme of conquest. In 639/1241 Baha- 
dur Tair, the commander of the Mongol forces in Herat, 
Ghor, Ghazni and Tukharistan, crossed the Indus and 
for the first time appeared before Lahore. The city 
was ill-prepared to stand a siege and the inhabitants 
showed a fatal indifference to the danger. In spite of 
an urgent appeal to Delhi, the machinations of the 
wmir diverted the reinforcements, and the governor, 
Malik Qaraqash, was obliged to flee the city. As the 
defences were breached the next morning, the citizens, 
now roused to action, j>ut up a desperate street-fight 
hut it was merely to delay the eventual occupation^ The 
invaders, however, did not garrison Lahore, but, in 
order to open the route for an eventual advance on 
Delhi, practically depopulated the town and destroyed 
its defences. On their departure the Khokar tribes 
swarmed into whatever remained of the city and com- 
pletely gutted it. Qaraqash, returning to collect his 
belongings, however, succeeded in driving them out, and, 
under Masud, the ‘iqta’ of Lahore is said to have been 
placed under Yuzbak-i-Tughril Khan*. But the city 
remained deserted and had to be thoroughly rebuilt and 
repopulated after Balban’s accession. From Ma&ud’s 
time the province became the ‘frontier’, the inner line 
corresponding roughly to the Havi: the force that at 
last was sent out in response to Qaraqash’s appeal was 
despatched towards Lahore “to guard the frontiers”*. 

In Sind also repercussions of the Mongol offensive 
seriously jeopardised Delhi’s hold. Hasan Qarlugh, 
now desperately in need of a secure shelter, opened his 
attacks on Multan. The town was held 
i^aringii la Bmd. Kabir Khan, who had lately revolt- 
ed against Masud and had forcibly siezed Uch also*. 


3 - Minhaj, p. sff. 

siwa, i. m 


p, 

• p. 
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After many attempts Hasan succeeded, in 643/1245, 
in wresting Multan^. Thus, with Uch in the posses- 
sion of the rfebel Kabir Khan, the whole of Sind was 
lost. A Mongol invasion, early next year, however, un- 
expectedly enabled Masud’s government to recover a 
partial control of the province. Mangutah, who suc- 
ceeded Bahadur Tair in the Afghanistan command, 
crossed the Indus to chase, as the sequel seems to show, 
Hasan Qarlugh out of Sind. The latter thereupon 
hastily left Multan and fled down the Panjnad to 
Sehwan and thence to lower Sind^. The Mongols, 
guided by Jaspal Sihra, the chief of the Salt Range, 
then directed their attention to Uch which was evacuted 
by Kabir Khan. The townsmen put up a brave defence 
and even inflicted sharp reverses on the besiegers but, 
at the end, they found single-handed resistance difficult 
to Continue and sent an appeal to Delhi for succour. 
The naib Ulugh Khan (.Balban) at once siezed this 
opportunity and speedily marched at the head of a 
strong force to their assistance. By a flank movement 
along the northern bank of the Beas, he threatened to 
cut off the Mongols’ line of retreat through the Upper 
Sind Sagar Doab®. Sensing this danger, and infomi- 
ed of the great number of the Delhi troops, the latter 
thereupon raised the siege and withdrew beyond the 
Indus leaving a large number of captives behind. 

Ulugh Khan found no opposition in occupying Uch 
and also the undefended Multan. Leaving both the 
towns under the charge of Kashlu Khan*, he moved 
his forces to the north in order to chastise the hill-tribes 

, 287 . 

Panjnad then Aowed east of Unltm; IGI, XVII, I, p. 35; JA8B, 

p. trcm, Mm. p. 11^5, note 8. , , > 

3 For fdetails ox this strategic move see MinhaJ, p. 288-89 and p. 400; 
§ko for a detailed discussion of the route and, incidentally, of the old 
river beds of the Punjab rivers, see Baverty: TM. Mikmn of Sind, JABB, 

pp, WMC vw • 
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for their late depredations oh Lahore and also for their 
assistance to the Mongols. The operation, however, had 
to be postponed because of the political move at Delhi 
designed to remove Masud from the throne, which re- 
quired Ulugh Khan’s early return. 

Ulugh Khan’s exertions could change but little the 
situation in the west. The following year witnessed 
another Mongol invasion led by the Nuin, Sali Baha- 
dur, and once again Delhi suzerainty 
negatived from over Sind. The in- 
vaders proceeded to Multan and by a 
close siege compelled the deputy governor, Changiz 
Khan, to open negotiations for peace. The saint Baha- 
uddin Zakariya was sent to ask Shamsuddin Kurt, the 
vassal ruler of Herat who accompanied the Mongols 
on this occasion, to intercede for the besieged town and 
an idemnity of 100,000 dk^rs was offered’. Agree- 
ing to the terms, Sali raised the siege and marched on 
to Lahore whose governor had to purchase immunity 
by a similar contribution. He even agreed to be a 
tributary vassal of the Mongdls^. The political settle- 
ments following Mahmud’s accession probably kept 
Ulugh Khan busy at Ddhi and no reinforcement could 
at once be sent to the affected regions. His expedition 
towards the end of the same year, although ostensibly 
planned to resume operations gainst the Rana Jaspal 
of the Salt Range, yet could not have been entirely un- 
connected with this Mongol invasion®. On reaching 
the Chinab, he pushed into the hills and is reported to 
have inflicted prodigious losses on the tribesmen, and to 
haye plundered “as far as the neighbom*hood of 

iMm&BHUmmit f. 192K Mibalial slips over ill mciieat; €f, Bawly:' 
tmm. Tah, Nos. p. 677, note and p. 1201^ note. 

^ TheJ governor of is called Kuret 

Kliain, possibly identical with Knraz wbo was tli© depi|ty governor of 
Molten a few'yoais later mder Sber Khan; see Minliaj,np, 2i7;; ; : 

states that, it, was meant to relief' 
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Nandanah”. If the reference to Nandanah meant an 
attempt to recover the fortress it must have proved 
unsuccessful, for, although the Delhi forces are said to 
have reached the Indus on this occasion, their operations 
were evidently confined to the districts east of and 
adjacent to the Jhelum. [Beyond, were the Mongols 
who “from the ferries of the Jhelum beheld the 
Mussalman troops serving under Ulugh Khan and fear 
fell upon their hearts”^. Inspite of this allegedly 
triumphant advance across the Chinab, the tract beyond 
the Ravi, for all practical purposes was lost and formed 
the Mongol sphere of influence. Shamsuddin’s succes- 
sor, Ruknuddin Kurt of Herat, exercised sway over 
territories extending up to the Indus river and is 
even reported to have controlled the highways “as far 
as the frontiers of Delhi”^ When Lahore is next 
mentioned in th^pages of the Tabaqat-i-Nmiri under 
the year 652/1^54, it is described as a Mongol 
dependency. 

In Sind the set-back to Mahmud’s authority conti- 
nued. Shortly after 647/1249 Hasan Qarlugh again 
appeared before the walls of Multan and Kashlu Khan 
hastened to its defence from Uch. In 
Sind, a highly gWe Operations the Qarlugh chief 

msectire possession. ^ ^ . a ® 

was killed but his forces sue- 
ceeded in occupying the to^vn®. Multan remained in 
possession of the Qarlughs, until, following KasMu’s , 
futile attempts to regain control, it was recovered, pos- 
sibly under instructions from Delhi, by Sher Khan, the 
governor of Bhatinda*. On his trying to recapture it 
subsequently Kashlu was repulsed and in 648/1250 Sher 
Khan dispossessed him of Uch® also. To celebrate the 

and dastroy ihe *mftdels ol Chin*. 

^Ibid, 290. zSmeatul-Jiimat, f. 100b. 

'' sMinhaj” 270. ■ '"i ^ ^ ^ 

'FeMite; 1, p, 12S. aOnhai; 'p. m.- pp. , 

'■ 4 '.' ^ •' ; . 

•rrM: ' kis&i: ■■ ■ ■ ... 
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return of the districts to Delhi, a number of 
Mongol captives, sent by the deputy governor of 
Multan, were ceremoniously paraded in the capitaP. 
But Sind was to prove a highly insecure posses- 
sion, for distance from Delhi and the proximity of the 
Mongols frequently strained the governors’ loyalty. 
Between Sher Khan and the ‘Ttmliks of the capital’ a 
great deal of estrangement is reported by the chronicler; 
during the year of Ulugh Khan’s banishment from the 
capital, even armed strife is said to have taken place 
between the two^. Whether Sher’s subsequent defec- 
tion was in any way connected with the general opposi- 
tk>n to Rayhan’s ascendency in Malimud’s government, 
the chronicle gives us no clear indication ; it merely states 
that following a reverse which he suffered on the banks 
of the Indus, he betook himself to Turkestan and to the 
court of the Mongol emperor Mangu Khan at 
Qaraqoram®. 

Unless he can be proved to have been carried a 
prisoner by the Mongols, Sher Khan’s action must be 
regarded as open treason against Delhi. Minhaj makes 
a mystery of his real motive, but a 
prinee^^suX^ similar defection about the same time, 
of prince Jalaluddin Masud, brother of 
the reigning king, and his subsequent proceedings in 
India, make it tolerably clear*. Masud was appointed 
in 646/1248 to the provinces of Sambhal and Budaun, 
but for some unexplained reason, is steted to have 

1 p. 215 ; see’ ais 0 Haji Dabir, II, p, 715. , - 

^^Jii Uchy Maitan and Bbatmda which he held, he was replaced by 
Arslan KMn; this was obviously to exclude the Turkish chiefs of Ulugii 
"IQmn*s party js, Sbior 'Khan, it seems, had to be removed by force; the 
rsnlting animonsly is aUnded to by Minhaj, p. 271. The same aEnsion 
seems also to be intended on p.. 277, though the language, most probably 
corrupt here, suggests strife with Ulugh Khan, 

3 ^(Onha|, p‘. 277 hiet is contradmtory hi^ statements; ’ ^ 

’p. % p. 75, Budauni^ I, p., 

' 'it'' ‘ trans. p. dM. - ■ , ■ 
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suddenly become alarmed and fled, through the Sirmur 
hills, to Lahore then, as shown above, under Mongol 
suzerainty, Ulugh Khan’s expedition in the same year 
“to the upper provinces as far as the waters of the Beas” 
must liave Irnd some connection with Masud’s flight\ 
According to Wassaf”, the latter then proceeded to the 
court of Mangu Khan, where his presence, along with 
Qutlugh Khan and Sunqar (Sherkhan Sunqar) is 
noticed by Binagiti also, — ‘all the three having fled in 
fear of Ulugh Khan’. Obviously, some kind of active 
support against either Ulugh Klian or the hated 
Rayhan, then in possession of pow^er, was sought from 
the Mongol sovereign; Masud probably added his own 
claim to his father’s kingdom. They were all received 
honourably befitting their ranks. It served the Mon- 
gol’s purpose to patronise Masud and to install him at 
least as a vassal ruler over their trans-Indus possessions. 
He was therefore sent back to Lahore with instructions 
to obtain the necessary help from Sali Bahadur. 
The latter accordingly escorted him through the Pun- 
jab. Masud was thus enabled to take possession of the 
districts extending from the Salt Range upto Lahore 
and including, it is added, Kujah and SodharaK. From 
the mention of Hajner, beyond which the escorting 
Mongols expressed their inability to proceed^, it is 
possible to fix the boundary of Delhi at this time along 
the old bed of the Sutlej. It seems not improbable that 
their unwillingness to cross the frontier arose from the 

1 im, p. 292. 2 Ada. 23617, f. 254b. 

5 Tarikh-i^Bmagiti, quoted by Baverty^ p. 1225, note. The’ Christian mis- 
sioimry Bubrequious, then staying with Mangu, according to Ba^erty, 
noticed and even travelled back for some weeks with, **an Indian ambas- 
sador 

^Wassaf: op, idem; Bimgitit f. 116b. Sudharah, or Sodhrah is 
probably the town of that name, on the ancient ford of the Chinab river, 
five miles above Wazirabad; Cunningham: Beports, XIV, p* 43. 
sUHiot, III, p. 37, wondei^ed if Hajner is not a comptto for Ajiaer,; 
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existence of some kind of truce with the Delhi govern- 
ment. 

Shortly after his return, while Sher Khan was still 
at the Mongol court, Masud is reported to have joined, 
“from the direction of Lahore”, Ulugh Khan’s party, 
assembled at Bhatinda for armed action against Kay- 
han’, most probabl}?^ on the profei’red assurance of being 
raised to Malimud’s throne. After the latter’s reconci- 
liation with the party, the promise hoAvever, could not 
be implemented and the disappointed prince must have 
prepared for active hostility. This, at any rate, is the 
suggestion contained in Minhaj ’s ’ statement, recording 
the settlement of the dispute, that “as a resplt 
of a party of amirs interposing between the two 

(the Sultan and his brother) after vows, pledges and 

stipulation, the latter presented himself and Lahore 
became his 

It is unlikely that Masud felt constrained to repu- 
diate his Mongol suzerains; Sher Khan, on his return 
“with honours” a little later, is stated to haA^e joined 

him at Lahore. Their relations elo not. 

The Beast iroatier. , , , , 

hoAveA’'er, appear to have been liappy, 
a situation Avhich Ukigh Khan must have exploited 
to win over his cousin and thus, by setting him 
against the Mongol protegee, to attempt the 
recovery of Lahore. Sher Khan, in any case, fell 
out with Masud who thereupon is reported to 
have “retired unsuccessful” leaving his family to be 

but there could be little doubt as to its identity with Jauer^ midway 
between Ltidliiaua and Pirozpore, near the old bed of the Sutlej on the 
road from Lahore to Kaithal; Cunnuigham: MeportSf XIT, p* 67. 
Eashlduddiu, in his i^notmg obviously from al-Biruni who 

however, has Jajjaner (I, p. 206), wrote dt as Hajner,, and Cunningham 
notioed In some Mss., it was actually written J'aner. Minha,! Ests the 
place as oiie of Iltutmish^s conquests; the printed tezt has Janjer, clearly 
a misreading for ' Hajner. - 

p. lavcrt/s tmas* p. 700* 
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captured by Sher*. This accorded well with the plans 
of Mahmud’s government wuth whom Sher Khan was 
shortly after reconciled; he was even restorted to his for- 
mer possession of Bhatinda from where Arslan Khan, 
who had rejjulsed Sher’s recent unauthorised attack on 
the fortress, was now transferred to Awadh*. 

Masud’s elimination, however, did not mean an imme- 
diate extension of Delhi’s frontier on the west, for now 
the Beas, flowing in its own bed before the Sutlej join- 
ed it ^ from the east®, is referred to as the frontier. In 
6-5.5/1256 the Mewati rebellion could not be dealt with 
efl'ectively because of the “JMongols having arrived to 
harass the frontiers of Delhi, namely, Sind, Lahore and 
the line of the river Beah”*. 

The control over Sind remained equally uncertain. 
Shortly after Sher Khan’s withdrawal from Sind, Uch 
and Multan were restored to Kaslilu Khan. But within . 

a year of his appointment he revolted, 
transferred his allegiance to Hulaku, 
and through the agency of Ruknuddin 
Kurt of Herat, even received a Mongol resident. After 
the failure of his attack in Delhi, made, as has been 
mentioned on a previous page, in alliance with Qut'lugh 
Khan in 1257, he betook himself to Hulaku in Khura- 
san and presumably, sought armed assistance., The 
latter received him kindly but in accordance with the 
policy followed in assistmg Jalaluddin Masud’s instal- 
lation in the Punjab, did not countenance a fuU-scale 
attack on Delhi proper, and even issued strict orders to 
Sail Bhadur “not to allow a single Mongol horsemen to 
cross the Delhi border”®. Kashlu left his son as a host- 
age and returned with Sali Bahadur’s troops, obviously 

iMiahaj, pp. 877-78, . ^Ihid, pp. 266, 278. 

3 JASB, 18S6, p, 322, ag,.; tA, 1932, pp. 168-60. 

. , ^ 3&rerty^8 traas., p* S51.„ 
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to protect hiin against a possible attack by JIaliniud’s 
forces^ On the receipt of the news of their crossing 
the Indus, Ulugh Khan made great military jirepara- 
tions but on learning that the IMongols had only des- 
troyed the I^Iultan fortifications and were not intend- 
ing to cross the ‘frontier’, he took no further action and 
disbanded the siiecially x*ecruited army^. 

This forbearance on the part of both Delhi and the 
31ongoIs suggests an understanding among them, and 
some kind of agreement to respect each other’s teri’itorial 

AppeasemeBt suT^erainty. Delhi in any case tacitly 
policy; exciiange of acqueisced ill the transference of the 
whole of Sind and western Punjab to 
the Mongols. Ulugh Khan was even constrained 
to take active steps to avoid hostility with their 
vassals. Ever since Sher Khan’s reappointment 
in Bhatinda he aimed at reacquiring 3Iultan and Uch 
and was found to be conducting hostile operations 
against Kashlu Khan. As this was bound to involve 
Delhi in hostilities ivith the Mongols, Ulugh Khan, in 
657/1238, had him transferred to Kol, Gwalior and 
the adjacent provinces to the east, “in order to avoid 
strife on the frontier”®. Malik Nusrat Khan, on whose 
lirudenee the government of Delhi could rely, was then 
placed in charge of the provinces of “Bhatinda, Sunam, 
Samana, Hajner, and Lakhwal (?) and tlie fi’ontiers 
as far the ferries of the river Beah”*. The same 
year, an agent of Ulugh Khan, conveying his assent to 
the proposal of his son’s marriage with a daughter of 
Hasan Qarlugh’s son Nasiruddin, (who had finally set- 
tled down in Baniyan as a Mongol vassal,) on passing 
through Kashlu Khan’s territories was stopjied by 

t p. 27B. 

2 pp. 225, 310-11. 

p, 27i8. - 

27 
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Mongol officers. He demanded to be sent to Hulaku 
ill Khurasan, to whom he presented a friendly letter 
from Delhi containing, it may be jiresunied, assurances 
of non-aggression’^. Hulaku aiipreciated these ges- 
tures and next year, 658/12.39, iMinhaj records the 
arrival in Delhi of envo 3 rs from Hulaku who were re- 
ceived with great honour and ostentation". No result- 
ing formal agreement, however, is recorded, but 
Hulaku, we are told, issued strict order to his command- 
ing officers on this occasion to respect the Delhi frontier. 

At the close of Minhaj’s account, therefore, Mah- 
mud’s govermnent had practically reconciled itself 
to the loss of Sind and the greater portion of the Pun- 
iab bevond the Beas. Kashlu Khan 
is never heard of again; by what pro- 
cess Multan and Uch were recovered to appear, in 
Barani’s account, as part of Balban’s dominions, can 
only be guessed. Huiaku’s death terminating the un- ■ 
written agreement ma_y have been followed by a series 
of expeditions to which Isami seems vague:ly to refer’. 
The reorganization of the Sind province which 
Balban placed under his eldest son, a few j^ears after 
his accession, must have been one of his earliest achieve- 
ments. The prince led almost annual expeditions across 
the border capturing Tatar horses and holding the Mon- 
gols in check, probably along the Indus waters. 

In the Punjab, however, the Mongols proved difficult 
to dislodge. Barani, writing ninety five years later, 
speaks of Sher Khan as being in charge of Bhatinda, 
Dipalpur and Lahore at the time of 
Mongol told on Balban’s accession; and until he was 

western Punjab,, . . i • j 

poisoned by the new king, he is des- 
cribed as having been like ‘the walls of Gog, and Magog 

1 MinbaJ, pp. 320.23, . 2 16ic«, pp. 317-319. 

' 3^ p. 182 ; ' ■ 
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to the Blongols’ and also to have thorouglily curbed the 
lawless Jats, Ivhokars, Mandahirs, Bhattis and the 
Minas. In liis enthusiasm for Sher Khan’s marvellous 
feats, Barani even ascribes to him the conquest of 
Ghazni, a statement whose demonstrable inaccuraney 
should vitiate the rest of the account^. In point of 
fact, these successes against the tribes must be ascribed 
to the period of Sher Khan’s governorship of Bhatinda 
and the frontier provinces where he was replaced by 
Xusrat Khan in 1258. Barani’s reference to his victo- 
ries over the Mongols would presuppose his retransfer 
to the province after 1260 and the recovery of the entire 
area between the Beas and the Ravi. Dipalpur, at 
any rate, never figures again in the annals of Balban’s 
reign except only as a frontier area; Lahore is men- 
tioned only once, when, two years after his expedition 
into the Salt Range undertaken early in the reign, he 
proceeded thither to rebuild the toivn and appoint ad- 
ministrative officers'. It neither formed part of the 
Sind viceroyaltj', nor is any governor mentioned bj’’ 
name. When Sher Khan died, ‘four or five years after 
Balban’s accession and thirty years after Iltutmish’s 
death’®, Barani mentions the appointment of Tamur 
Khan to the “fi’ontier iqtas” of Sunam and Samana, 
the rest of Sher’s possessions being given to other offi- 
cers. “But,” he adds “they were no match for the 
Mongols and they never achieved the success obtained 
by Sher Khan”'*. 

Even towards the end of Balban’s reign his western 
boundary could not have extended much further than 

1 Barani, p. 65, The tribes mentioned are known to have inhabited north- 
ern Eajpntana, from Bikaner to Bhatinda;, see Cunningham; BeforU^ 
VI, p. 8 and XXIII, p, 223* Sher Khaa is repoi’ted to ha¥e built the 
Bbatner fortras®, 

2 Barani, p. 60 and 70. 

^See p* 169^ 

*Miahaj/pp* 65-66. ' ' ■ " ' 
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the Beas. In the same year in which prince Muham- 
„ „ mud was appointed over Sind, Biiehra 

Stmam.Saniaaa, , ■■ • n r, 

the frontier Ivhaii took over the province oi Samana 

provmee. Simam, evidently in succession to 

Tamur Khan. He received special instructions to in- 
crease the nimiber and etFiciency of his troops so as to 
be constantly ready for the D-Jongols. This province 
remained the frontier for the rest of our period; the 
following passage from Barani’s history will make it 
abundantly clear; “Often in those da^^s the Mongol 
horsemen used to cross the Beas and enter the territory 
(of Delhi) . [Balban used to despatch Bughra from 
Samana, Khan-i-Shahid (pi'ince Muhammud) from 
Multan and Malik Bektars from Delhi (to fight them) , 
They would then march upto the waters of the river 
Beas and expel the Mongols. (In this manner) they 
obtained several victories and as a result, the Mongols 
never dared approach the river any more”k Defence 
measures on this region were further improved w'hen 
Balban decided to transfer Bughra to Lakhnauti. For 
greater facility of resistance, the province was convert- 
ed into a military command under Malik Sunj, with 
smaller militaiy districts placed under officers of proved 
ability. This Sunam-Samana comznand, detailed to 
hold the Beas line, was to work under the orders of the 
viceroy of Sind who, as the officer commanding the 
frontier force, was made responsible for the defence of 
the entire northwestern frontier^ 

This co-ordination proved effective and the Mongols 
were held back. In the last year of Balban’s reign, they 
launched a large-scale attack under the leadership of 
Tamur Khan, the new commander of the Afghanistan 
forces. From the north they entered the Sind Sagar 

translation of tlie passag'e is faulty; 111, p. 112. 
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Doab and after plundering the Lahore and 
Dipalpur region advanced to within three famsangs 
from Multan^ In the battle that followed, prince 
Miihammud’s forces, after an initial success, were i*outed 
and tlie prince was killed, an event which forms the 
theme of one of Amir Khusrau’s famous elegies'". 
A large number of Muslims were slain and, in the 
poet’s language “in Multan, in every house there 
ivas some dead to be Avept for”“. The defeat, 
though disasterous for the number of casualties it en- 
tailed, AA"as, hoAvever, nothing more than a local reverse, 
for the Mongols did not follow up their Auctory by an 
occupation of the area. The hold on Multan remained 
unaffected and Ivaikhusaru found no difficulty in enter- 
ing on his father’s viceroyalty. 

At the end of Balban’s reign therefore, the boundary 
of Delhi in the Punjab remained, rouglily, along the 
Avater-parting betAveen the Raid and Beas; as on his 
accession, most of the province formed 
on%a™a?rd«itii Mongol sphere of influence. In- 
spite of Ivaiqubad’s incompetence and 
the consequent laxity of vigilance, the defence system 
remained intact and refused to yield further adA'antage 
to the invader^. Ferishta*, quoting from tAA^o earlier 
sources Avhich ai'e no longer extant, states that folloAA’^- 
ing his foi’ced remoA’'al from the throne, Kaikhusrau 
entered into correspondence Avith Tamur Khaijf the 

iBarani, p, 109 and Fcrislita, I, p, 82, state that the battle was fought 
between Lahore and Dipalpur but TM, p* 4-5, quoting in full Amir Hasan 
description of the event, places the site three fmasmigs from Multan 
near ^ garden, on the Lahore waters (Eavi) adjoining (partly 
enclosed by) the great sheet of the waters of the Dihandali: The translator 
of the TA^ adds in a note that Dihandah was the name of a river near 
Ajodhan, S.W* of Dipalpur; Trans. Tabaqat4-AlcbaTi, I, p, 114. 

\Bm Mitrzar lAfe mi Works of Amir Klmsra% pp. 56-S9, for a trans- 
lation of the poem which is quoted in full in Budauni: MuntahhabuU 
' imrihh, I, p. 138, 

iiMirza: op. eit, p. 63. The poet himself was taken captive but managed 
to escape. . ■ 

I, p. 84. 
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Mongol general, and in the hope of obtaining arined 
assistance, even paid him a visit at Glrnzni. The latter 
had realised the strength of Balban’s frontier force and 
showed little enthusiasm over the proposal, and the 
prince, it is added, had to return disappointed. Accord- 
ing to Amir Khusrau, Kaikhusrau’s successor in Mul- 
tan reported a victory over the Mongols within six 
months of Ivaiqubad's accessionb On the eve of the 
king’s departure to meet his father in Awadh, news was 
brought of another Mongol invasion ; Tamur Khan had 
again overrim the territory from 3Iultair to Lahore and 
had laid waste “the whole countiy as far as Samana”“. 
Malik Bektars was at once despatched at the head of 
thirty thousand troops, who easily routed them on the 
Bavi and took a great number of prisoners”. He 
is even said to have pursued the JMongols as far as the 
Salt Range*. 

These successes however, only emphasised the 
streng'th of Balban’s frontier defence; they meant no 
appreciable advance into the trans-Ravi tract. The 
end of the Memeluke dynasty thus found the Mongols 
firmly established over the greater portion of the Pun- 
jab and also along the western bank of the lower Indus. 
As yet they had shown a consistan^disinclination — 
either for military reasons or in view or a political truce 
— ^to attack Delhi proper. The Khalji dynasty was to 
find them get over this restraint and, from their 
base in the Punjab, launch determined assaults on the 
capital and, in a series of final all-out efforts, expend 
their fury. , 


*Amir Khusrau: QiramB-iSaimn, p, 48, 

■2 ihid, p, TM, .p. ^4. , ■ 

2 Amir Khuaraix: ;p.,' 50, 

4 TM^ p. 54, Yahya adds that oa the Delhi force reaching the limits 
of. Lahore, the Mcmgols -withcmt-'hattla'-aaid were then pursued as far 
as the foothills (Kohpyahy of -Jammu \ *Jud^ undoubtedly must be the 
word jueant here. 


CHAPTER X 


THE CENTHAL GOVEllJiTMENT 


The foregoing pages will have shown the extent to 
which the organisers of the Delhi Sultanate had to busy 
themselves with problems of expansion and defence. 

These military pi’oMems, in fact, lasted 
kemeiuiie nearly the Avhole of the century. Th<i 

admimstratiOH. state, Under such circumstances, was 

hound to resemble the organization of an army in 
occupation and hence had to be, in the main, military. 
Its cml functions emerged only gradually and at a 
converse ratio to the disappearance of security 
problems. In its original structure, the Sultanate 
exhibited little planning. The conquerors impoi’ted 
certain institutions fi'om their homeland and 
from Persia, most of which they found already 
in use in the GhaznaAvide Punjab and Avhich, 
but for the designations, AA^ere not unfamiliar to 
Indian practice. The Memelukes started Avith the mmi- 
mum of interfeneiice Avith goA'ernmental notions and 
habits; the change, impelled by the conquest, Avas not 
so much administratme as political. In the details of 
local goA'^ernment and revenue practice, in Avhich, it 
should be noted, the ucav regime initially affected the 
conquered people, the Memelukes are not knoAvn to 
haA^’e attempted any noticeable alteration at all. In 
matters Avhich Avere more or less exclusme to the com 
querors themselves, like the central administration, 
army and the judicial organization, the reproduction 
of their own familier methods was only natural 
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Inadequacy of such improvised adniijiistration V'as 
realised only with the passage of time and as the cxiu- 
querors, loosing contact with their home, were tin-own 
solely on Indian life, and as the occupation, spreading 
to the country side, tended to become permanent. 
Within their own ranks new problems arose, and the 
changing military situation demanded new adjust- 
ments. Yet no administrative planning could be 
undertaken or executed; improvised solutions were all 
that the situation would permit. The iMemeluke 
administration was, therefore, mainly a series of experi- 
ments and tendencies which did not ci-ystallise into a 
comprehensive system until a new dynasty came to 
power. 

The appended account of the 13th century Muslim 
administration is intended to bring out this compromise 
and provisional nature. The chroniclers, too busy in 
i-ecording military events, leave large gaps in our 
knowledge of the institutions and their working; these 
have to be filled, in a large measure, by reference to 
the non-Indian setting of such institutions which, as 
explained aboA^^e, must have formed the starting point 
of Indo-IMuslim administration. 

As the supi-eme ruler of Islam, the Caliph had long 
been reduced to a mere shadow. With the ascendency 
of the Turks, early in the 9th centurv, coinmenced the 
rapid process of his decline; the Buwide 
le^af^suzeraia. I’ul'crs of Haiuadan u’-ere the first of a 
series of dynasties, Avho, by occupying 
Baghdad and tolerating the Caliph as a puppet, 
demonstrated the emergence in the bosom of Islam, 
of Avhat may perhaps be described as nation-states. 
The Abbaside family retained its moral leadership and 
even sovereignty over portions of Iraq, but only by the 
courtesy of the GhaMawide, Seljuq and the Khwarizmi 
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emperors. Besides the rival Caliphate of the 

Fatimides in Eg.ypt, new princijjalities arose whose 
rulers wielded unquestioned sovereignty, thus convert- 
ing the Darul Jslam into a multiple state-system. Yet 

constitutional law Avas chary to recognise the 

jAassing of the Caliph, for it knew of only one temporal 
st)vereign for the indivisible world of Islam. Juristic 
ingenuity therefore, found a solution by according to 
the neAv rulers the status of a A'iceroy to whom, either 
formally or by implicit acqueiscance, power was suj)- 
posed to have been delegated by the Caliph. Religious 
belief accorded Avell Avith this arrangement and the 
Caliph’s exclusive sovereignty over the Islamic Avorld 
Avas thus continued by a legal fiction. What Avas 

originally a matter of courtesAg hoAvever, became, in 
course of time, a legal obligation and a formal appoint- 
ment by the Caliph aa'es considered as conferring extra 
dignity; even AA'here no direct delegation of poAA’‘er took 
place, legal scruple demanded an iiiAwation of the 
Caliph’s name in the kJmtbah and coin. From the 
tenth century the Abbaside Caliphate thus lived on 
merely as a SAinbol of Islam’s original unity to Avhom 
almost CA^eiy Muslim niler OAV'^ed at least a token 
allegiance. 

Mui7/4uddin’s kingdom. AA^as thus, on paper, a pro- 
vincH; of the Caliphial empire, and as such, his early 
coins, issued in Delhi, bore the name of the reigning 
Caliph as a matter of course. By recieving a formal 
investiture from al-Mustansirbillah, Iltutpiish 
made the Delhi Sultanate a direct A’'assal. None 
of his successors repeated the process but no one 
repudiated the legal A^assalage ; in coins and in the 
khutbak the Caliph’s name continued as the legal 
sovereign, even long after the last Abbaside 
yielded up his life to Mongol brutalities. Meanwhile, to 


■'•, • . , '"w 
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the Sultan’s name were added appropriate phrases 
indicating his lieutenantcy. even inscribing the 

Caliph’s name in Nagari characters on the currency 
pieces, occasional affirmation ivas made to the non- 
Muslims of the Delhi state being part of a world 
empire^. 

Theoretically, therefore, the Memeluke king 
claimed to be no more than a viceroy, but in actual 
liractice his sovereignty was absolute. But for the 
personal and religious portion of the 

The actual king, i 

Smnah, his power knew no limitation. 

He was the supreme executive and judicial authority 
and power as well as honour could be held only 
from him. Like the Caliph, he was the supreme inter- 
preter and enforcer of the Sharia^ Prudence as well 
as legal rules, however, suggested recourse to the advice 
of learned ecclesiastics. But the majority of this class 
was not above temptation; an unholy alliance with ^ 
them smoothened the path of the king’s despotism. 
There were on the other hand some practical and hence 
very real checks on his porter. Apart from the con- 
i sequences of an open violation of religious rules 
‘i in an age when religion was a much more potent force 
than can be imagined now, the fear of causing rebellion 
compelled the kind to abide by some accepted rules of 
conduct. His legislative powers, like those of the 
Caliph, were greatly limited and, even in strictly secular 
matters like administration, at least a formal 
conformity with the principles of the Shariah could 
not be dispensed with. Though imbued with the 
Iranian idea of a divinely appointed, almost sacro- 
sanct kingship, yet the Turkish mind still held, though 
in a diminishing degree, to the racial polity; every clan- 
leader was a Imtential king. Dynastic legitimacy was 

1 For some coins of tJiis type see Wrigiht, p. 26. nos. 48, 48, 
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not ahvays a guarantee of continued sovereignty. Even 
capable and strong rulers felt the need of cloaking their 
despotism placating legal opinion and affected great 
reverence for the personal rules of Islam. 

The Sultan’s assumption of such powers was not 
likely to evoke adverse comment among the Indians, 
for a Hindu king was also a divmely appointed person 
and his autocracy was limited only by the practical 
need to observe the Shmtra and forestall rebellion. 

The Sultan was thus the motive force of everything in 
the reahn. His seculer duties he performed himself; 
those pertaining to the application of the personal and 
religious law of the Muslims were left to an expert 
divine, the Sheikkul Islmn^. 

Next to the Sultan, the chief executive office belonged 
to the 'Ucazir. Primarily he was one of the four 
departmental heads, the “four pillars of state;” but 
his rank was a little above the others, 
for lie was the chief minister. The 
officer, who usually was styled the Nizamul Mulk, 
Mua-yj/idid Mulk, Sadml Mulk, or Aimil Mulk, was 
recruited from the writer class {ahl-i-qalam) as dis- 
tinct from the fighters {ohl-i-saifY . Over other 
ministers he exercised a general supervisory autho- 
rity; that he was in a position to override other depart- 
mental heads seems to be implied by the wazir 
Muhazzabuddin taking all power out of the 
hands of the Turks. Normally, every single act 
of the ‘wazir was to have the Sultan’s prior sanction. 
He does not appear to have liad any judicial functions, 

1 Iltutmisli offer.ed tliis office to Qntnbuddm* Bakhtiyar KakI, aatl oa his 
wfiisal, gave it to Nujmuddm , Sugkm; ■ Siaml Arefi% f, ’ 57a* 
la 1253 Makmad appointed damaladdm ■ Bastami oa Ills doathj wbm 

succeeded by his sou; Miahaj pp. 220 aad 226. 

, Fakhre Madir:; iff arh, f*. 56b/'' " / 
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but as the chief minister, his suiiervisory jurisdiction 
would include the organization and command of the 
army also^; as the finance minister he controlled 
the military pay office. He even oiccasionall}’^ com- 
manded troops in battle®. As the Sultan’s chief 
counsellor, he had access to him at all times. Probably he 
received a fixed salary for there is no mention of any 
assignment of revenue in his ease; Muhazzabuddiii is 
reported to have appripriated the iqta of Kol to him 
self, but this was considered unauthorised as was also his 
assiunption of two of the royal prerogatives, the ‘nmdmt 
and the elephant’®. Qalqashandi and also Shaha- 
buddin Abbas, referring to the time of IMuhammad b. 
Tughluq, however, speak of official apjianages — ‘a jiro- 
vince as large as Iraq’ — being enjoj'cd by the mazir, 
w’'hose assistants and clerks also are said to have held 
towns and villages, besides pay, “the worst paid among 
them receiving 10,000 Umkah per year”\ Besides 
the improbability of this being the case in 
the 13th centiuy, so.me exaggeration must be attributed 
to this account. The touzir was assisted by a 
mib who was usually promoted to the higher office®. 

Although technically the chief minister, his powers 
fell far short of what al-Mawardi describes as the 


iFakhre MuHixi Adahul Earl. f. 36 & 53b. In the 13th eenturv 
however,; the ■wasir was overshadowed by other officoib nnd 
generally was anything but the highest exiscutive officer. Under the 
later Tughluqs he rose in power and really became the prime minister when, 
he personally looked after the eqnippment of troops and even held re- 
yiewsj Aflf; Tarikh-i~FiroeshaM, 193, 442. Such assumption of interfer- 
ing authority in other departments must be ruled out under the Memehikes; 
even his jurisdiction oyer the military accounts was put an end to by Bat- 
ban, as will be noticed teeafter. Cf. Qureslu: p 78-79 
2 TaM JHaaiir, f, 237a; Minhaj, p. 173. ‘ ' 

sJHinhaj. p. 198. 

*Sul}ml A‘sha, V, p. 94; Elliot: III, p. 578. 

Foil the nail-woAvr ’a duties see Barani. p. 454. Instances of pro- 
niotion are afforded by*, the careers of Muhazzabuddin, and Ehaia Khatir: 
Minhaj p, 187 and Barani, p, ; 
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(the tvazir with unlimited powers)". 

, The Memekikes appear to have had 
one !wazir at a time, hut Minhaj 
ascribes three to Muizzuddirf. Even as a bureau- 
cratic administrator he lost much of his import- 
ance after Iltutmish’s death, when the amir-i-hajih, 
the mdiil-i-dar, and fina% the mib-i-niamlikat super- 
seded him in power. He was then reduced, in practice 
at least, to a mere departmental head, in charge of 
finance and revenue; the mmmd-i-^uzamt (office of 
the prime minister) continued to be held by him, but the 
diwan-i-wazamt ( finance ministry- ) was the only depart- 
ment be really controlled, and which always fomied 
his own portfolio. Through his fiscal staff he collect- 
ed land revenue from the unassigned land, {kMlisah) 
and tribute from the vassal princes. By far the 
largest amount of his department’s routine work was 
auditing the accounts of the provincial governors 
and realising the surplus revenue, sometimes even by 
violent methods'’. He had an army of clerks under 
him. The audit section of the ministry was run by 
two officers, the mmhrif-i-wanmUk and miistcmfi-i- 
'irmmaUk whose functions correspond to those of the 
chief accountant and auditor general of the kingdom". 
The amil, karlmn and miotasarrif , c*omprised his 


liU Mawardi: op, cit, pp. 21-24; see also Kliudabukhsh ; Contnhulions 
to the Sistory of MofmiG Civilization^ PP« 246-24$. 

2p. 126. 

direct reference is found in the 13th century chronicles to such 
duties, but instances from Khalji and Tughlnq history confirm the above 
statement. For Ghiyasuddin Tughluq*s instructions to his wmir regard- 
ing the collection of the land revenue, see Barani, p. 429. For -a reference 
to the ministry’s audit tvork under Firoz Tughluq, see Afif : op. cU, p. 414. 
The miiustry sometimes sent out auditors to provincial governments : such 
auditors were called muhasib. See Amir Khusrau: Ijaz-i-Klmsravii f. 
106 sq^ for the copy of a report sent by the Muha^ih about the refusal 
of the m%qU of Manikpur, in 909/1309, to fender his accounts or pay up 
the surplus due. 

4 The mushrif is not mentioned as an accountant in the 13th century 
writings, but ^f speaks of his functions in the ministry as of long stand- 
ing; op. cit. p. 409-410. Firoz Tughluq raised the mmiaufs importance 
and empowered him to interfere with all sections of the dman4‘Wazamt ; 
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fiscal and elericxil staff. The office work of the 
dvwan-i-^azarat, must have been elaborate, even in that 
earlv stage of governmental organization, to meiit 
Fakhre Muclir’s description of the mair “as ruling over 
a highly complex department'.” We hear | of 
Muhammud Tughluq’s ^azir having four dalms 
(secretaries) under him each of whom had a staff of 
300 clerks^ Afif, writing of Firoz Tughluq’s time, 
remarks, “if one wants to describe the work of the 
diman-i-imzarat, one has to write a book^. 

'] Next in importance to the 'w.azir was the ariz-i- 
; mamalik, the head of the army department {dkmn-i- 
arz). He kept the iqtada/s (militaiy assignee) 

muster-roll, recruited new troops, and 
Army Department, equipment and 

efficiency of thq fighting forces^. He was, besides, 
the pajanaster-general of the anny. His naih 
of whom there could be more than one at a time, 
aqcompanied the amiy in campaigns and arrange<l for 
provision and transport and took charge of the booty". 
The ariz occasionally held reviews of the figiiting 
services. These were meant, in addition to inspec- 
ting the equipment and general smartness, to facilitate 
the disbursement of pay and also to receive the con- 
tingents furnished by the provincial governors. Balban’s 
ariz, Imadul Mulk, used to reward tlie troDX)S out of his 
own resources and is specially praised for his conscien- 
tious discharge of duties". He was given wide powers 
to increase the rate of soldiers’ pay, and was made 

he was finally made the auditor-general of the kingdom; Afif; O’p, ciL p» 
376, Under the Mmiaufi was another ofiicial eailed 'loaqitf, created, by 
Piroz Khalji, to examine the items of expenditure, Ha also created the 
post- of na^ir to examme the returns of the Amil submitted' to the mU'Shfif^ 
Afif; op* ait, p, 420. 

^Barfani, p, 238-89. ^Adabul Earb^ f. 36a. 

a Abbas; Mmalilml BlMot» HI, p. 578* 

4 Op. cit* p. 420. ^ Barani, p. 61. 

- p. 326. . pp. 11M6, 
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independent of the tacizir’^s financial control. Barani 
records his practice of occasionally entertain- 
ing his office staff and begging of them not 
to take bribe from the muqti’s representatives 
or to misappropriate anjr portion of the soldiers’ 
pay, a vice Mdiich„ ■would thus appear to have been quite 
common and which by later instances is not proved 
as having been rooted out. The ariz "was pi'o- 
bably paid in assignments for Imadul Mulk is said to 
have granted may villages for public charities out of 
his own 

The third ministry was the royal chancellery, which 
Minhaj seems to designate as dmian-i-ashraf but which, 
subsequently and in general practice, was known 
as the diwan-i-imha^. Its function was 
laaeakiy. draft royal proclamations and 

despatches and to commwnicate with the local 
executive officers. It had a large staff of secre- 
taries, called dahir, the head or sahih was 
usually known as the sadrul midk. The Sultan’s 
pi’ivate dabir was known as the dabir-i-khas. 
His duty was to accompany the king and, besides tak- 
ing charge of Ms correspondcnee, to compile the Fath 
Namah (victory communique)^. The sahib-i-diwan- 
i-htsha was in close touch with the Sultan and was the 
keeper of government records. 

In Bughra Khan’s description of the state in course 
of his advice to Kaiqubad, the fourth ministry is called 
dkocm-i-rasalat^. Its functions are not outlined but 
the term rasalnt suggests foreign and 

Foreign office. -i* , .* ■' ' ■ -i i -t 

diplomatic correspondence and as such 

p. IH. 

p. 1815. In Firoz Tugliluq's time, the Mtishrif was the account- 
ant, the chancellor being then Imo\m as the saliih4^diwan i4nsha who 
had lost his cabinet rank; see AMi op^, cit, pp. 279 and 409. 

'3 rajt&I Mthmlff f. 73a, i24b;,aee also. 'Barani,' p. 158., 

^Barani, p, 153. 0/. Qnreshi: op, cit, p, 84, who propounds a theory 
that this department dealt with religious aftairs and was allied to the 
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must have been a kind of foreign office, in close touch 
with ambassadors and envoys sent to and received from 
foreign potentates\ 

Besides these principal departments, there ^vas the 
Mrid^-mamciUk, chief news writer of the kingdom 
under Avhom were numerous hands. 

Newsservice . i • , ^ i • % i 

posted in towns, bazars and m almost 
every , inliabited locality^ They reported every 
important incident to the chief who communicated 
them to the Sultan. Besides reporting on public affairs 
they also spied on the conduct of the local officials. 
In effect, the harid-i-mamaUk’s department combined 
the functions of an exclusive government news orga- 
nization with those of the secret intelligence serviced 

Another equally imjjortant department ivas the 
ditvmi-i-qaza, (judiciary) presided over by the sast- 
i-'nmmalik (cliief justice of the kingdom) who some- 
times also held the office of the Shei- 
khvl Idain, in charge of the ecclesias- 
tical affairs. In the latter capacity he 
was known as the Sadr-i-Jahm, or Sadt'm-Sudur, a 
designation which the chronicler Minhaj held on a 


tJie two being usually presided over by the same person. No 
definite authority for this statement is however cited, nor is any available 
in the early chronicles. His statement that “the DkvanMItmalat d-ejilt 
with religious affairs, pious foundations, stipends to deserving scholars and 
men of peity and that it was presided over by the Sadms-S'udur “is based 
purely on supposition, for the references given do not admit of such an 
inference. His ingeneous explanation of why the term rasakit applied 
by the Ghaznawides to the chancellery, was, under the Memelukes, trans- 
ferred to the ecclesiastical department, hence be( 5 omes pointless. The 
Memelukes in fact made little change in what thc}^ found of the Ohazna- 
wide institutions in the Punjab and seem to have followed administrative 
traditions current in other Muslim countries of Asia. See Nazim 5 pp, 
142-4:3, for a description of this department’s functions under Mahmud 
of Giiazni. 

i 8 ee Fakhre Mudir: Adsb'al Enrh, f. 57a, for the regulations concern- 
ing the despatch of ambassadors, : 

J^Batani, pp. M and 38;v 

8 See Siya^at Namah,‘ pp, 57*58, and 65^ Aufi; J<mmiM'Ei1cayatf f. 310, 
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number of occasions. As the king’s advisor on reli- 
gious affairs he controlled the educational establish- 
ments, led the Friday prayeyrs and appointed khatib and 
inmm to local mosques. He was also the head of the 
ihtisab organwation and controlled the large staff of 
muhtasibs, (religious and moral censors) placed in every 
Muslim lodility. As the head of the judiciary, the 
chief qazi was responsible for the recraitment and 
posting of the judicial staff and working of the judicial 
institutions. 

Of lesser importance were the departments 
of inland shipping under the aimir-i-bahr^ and the 
annoury (zarrad khana) under the (super- 

intendent) , the last being clearly affiliated to the anny 
ministry'. The treasurer (kkazin), must have been 
under the orders of the wazir\ 

These were the normal institutions of the central gov- 
ernment and their working was little affected by poli- 
tical changes. These changes, in so far as they influ- 
enced governmental policy, were caused 
i^ot so much by successions on the throne 
as by the holding of certain posts in the 
royal household. As in all despotically imled states, the 
king’s household was the pivot on which the entire 
administration turned and functionaries in that house- 
hold naturally enjoyed great power. One such officer 
under the Memelukes was the amir-i-hajib, also called 
Ttialikul-Uwjjab and shtiriful hujjab*, the master of 
ceremonies. He enforced the court etiquette and acted 
as the intermediary through whom the Sultan commu- 
nicated with his officials and the people; no one could 
gain access to the king without his permission. He 

p. 258* 

2 IMd, p. 254. In Barani’s time it was known as the SalaMclmia and tke 
officer, called had a rank in the army; Barani, p. 24. 

^Mnhaj, p. ^49* p,- 294; Barani*^ p. 5^7-28. 
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was assisted by a large number of kajibs or ushers who 
aceonipanied the king; his personal attache was 
called the khas kajih. The chief -vvas assisted by a mih 
who was also a high noble. In Bai'ani’s time the amir- 
i-hajib seems to have been better known as harbaJi^. 

Placed as the aniir-i-ha jlh was near the Sultan’s per- 
son, he could wield dictatorial powers specially Avhen 
the king was weak or young; significantly enough, we 

do not hear much about the ha jib 

^ 

Iltutmish or Balban. The office thei’efore was 
the bone of contention between rival factions of cour- 
tiers; and a change of government, consequent upon a 
new faction coming to power, meant changing 
the incxunbents in such offices as that of the amir- 
i-hajih. On Balban’s dismissal in 1258, his brother 
Kashli Khan was also made to relinquish the hajih's 
post; Raziah’s ha jib, Aetigin, by virtue of his position, 
took the main part in the conspiracy that led to her 
downfall. Bahrain’s hajih, Badruddin Sunqar, was 
able to supersede the tmizir'’8 authorit}' and even to issue 
orders without the king’s sanction^ 

Of greater importance, from the point of view of ad- 
ministration, was the wakil-i-dar, another household offi - 
cer. The office is first mentioned in the reign of Mahmud 
when the upstart Rayhan got himself 
appointed to this post, but obviously, it 
must have existed earlier. From Minhaj’s statement 
that on getting the post Rayhan “took into his own hands 
the direction of the affairs within the hall of the pavi- 
lion of majesty’’®, he would appear to be the administra- 
tive head of the king’s household establishment, and as 
such was the successor, to the Ghaznawide sahib-i-diwan- 
i-!tmkakit*. Fakhre Mudir, in outlining his duties and 


The walcU-udm\ 


^JUd, 298; Eaveriy'e tms, p. 827. 


op, cit, p. 147, 
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privileges, considers hini as the functionary, whom every 
member of the royal household and family was hound 
to show respect*; the Siyamt Namah refers, among 
others, to his duty of looking after the education of the 
children of the royal family^ The wakU-i-dar was 
thus, in fact, the king’s steward, a comptroller of the 
royal household and so anticipated the Mughal wir- 
i-mman. Like the mnir-i-hajib, the wakil also com- 
manded great potentialities and under weak kings like 
Mahmud or Kaiqubad, could play the dictator. He 
had also a imib, but no smaller wakds". 

Another officer attached to the court was the 
sar-i-,jandar. He commanded the king’s body guards 
called jmidcm, among whom a large group was possibly 
formed by the younger slaves of the 
King’s guards. sar-i-jafidar was a salaried 

officer* and a high noble. There Avas, it appears, more, 
than one mr-i-,janckir at a. thne, possibly in command 
of different groups®. His primary duty was to guaifi 
the king’s person and the jaiidar formed an integra^ 
part of his retinue. A passage in the Tabaqat-t-Namn 
seems to suggest that the sar-i-jamd-ar was also entrust- 
ed with the custody, punislment and execution oi 
prisoners of war and also of convicted criminals; Malik 
Aibak was offered this post by Iltutmish, but he excused 
liimself by saying that “the Sultan .... connnands his 
slave to take an office of affliction {mmaderah), 
while his humble slave is unable to practise bloodshed, 
torture and extortion and oppression upon Muslima 

and subjects®. • ■ n- 

Other household dignitaries were the mwr-i-akmr 
(master of horse) with his nmV, and the shmudi-i-fiUin 
(superintendent of the elephant)®. The mur-i-shi~ 

^ Adaiul Sari), f. 42-43. -P* three laith? 'jitals', 

.Minhaj, p. 237. His sala^ was mtd«r “ 7 /* 

5 See Minhaj, pp. 236 and 253. 
t Minliaj, p. 247. P- 
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har, in charge of the king’s hunting establishment, had 
a number of subordinates to look after the different 
hunting animals and birds’. A number of other func- 
tionaries is mentioned in the chronicles, but these held 
minor posts, more of decorative than administrative 
value. These were generally given to newly purchased 
slaves to whom they seiwed as training ground for offi- 
ces of real responsibility'. 

A kind of advisory council for the Sultan was formed 
by the amir-i-ha^ib, his deputy, the wazir, the ariz, the 
*a>aMl-i-dar and the kotmal of Dellii®. There was how- 
ever no hard and fast rule as to its constitutional func- 
tions and much deparded on the Sultan’s wffim. Non- 
officials also were normally consulted, who together with 
the officers, were known as the Arkan-i-Dmikit; Bughra 
Khan was spwially insti’ucted to follow the advice of 
these counsellers*. Kiqubad was urged to refer all pro- 
blems of government to his cabinet of four ministers 
composed of the tta'azir, the ariz, and the heads of the 
ditmn-i-msha and rasalaf. 

These offices functioned normally and their influ- 
ence on the policy of state v^as indirect and de- 
pended mostly on personal factors; the appointment to 

Extraordinary other of the household officcs did 

officer, the not necessarily imply the conferment of 

■Mib-i.mamh'kat. riding authority. Such power was 

however associated with the office of the imib-i-mcm- 
likat, a special post created by Turkish ingenuity. As 
the deputy ruler, his powers even exceeded those allow'- 


^ 'Barani* p, 54. . ' - ' ' 

52 Such offices were those of the ehaslmiqir (foo<l taster). 

(purveyor of drinks) , daivaf'd^r (.keeper of the writing case), IxiMah’daf 
(f), etc. An. amir4-majUs Is also mentioned in Iltutmish’s reign; Minhaj. 
p. 23S. 

s Baraniy p. 36. The hotmal^s inclusion was due to his personal qualities 
and as a close friend of Balban; Ms office presumably did not warrant 
Ms membership. 

<fcBaran|i,, p. Bl, ' p., ,163. ^ 
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ed' to the wazimt-tafimz of al-Mawardi\ The mih 
was even greater than the regent for, when he func- 
tioned to the admitted extent of his powers, he practi- 
cally superseded the king. The tmzir was mainly a 
bureaucTat and, unless specifically empowered, could 
have little initiative or independence in matters of policy. 
But the 7iaib controlled ail aspects of govermnent and 
supplied the directive; constitntionaliy he was meant to 
exercise sovereign powers and also the prerogative. The 
circumstances in which the office was created prove 
clearly the super-legal powers that it was intended to 
possess. It was the work of the Turkish military 
oligarchy who, after Raziah’s deposition, resolved to 
safeguard their own domination by compelling the king 
to abdicate his powers. Bahram was made to agree to 
the appointment of iketigin as his naib “for at least 
one year” and to place him in contx*ol of the entire 
kingdom “by issuing an order in accordance with all 
this^”. Actigin’s subsequent assumption of the Sultan's 
prerogative of the ‘^umbat and the elephant’ would thus 
appear to have been implicit in his position. After 
Bahram’s fall, the process was repeated and Masud’s 
mib wielded exactly the same powers. The personal 
factor, however, became active on this occasion and the 
powers theoretically conceded to the naib were over- 
shadowed by the superior ability and cunning of Balkan, 
the new amir-i-kajib. But when the latter acquired the 
office himself, the naiVs powers were fully exercised 
and for the rest of liis reign Mahmud played the role 
of a constitutionally powerless monarch. It is tempt- 
ing to speculate whether, given the necessary dynastic 
and political continuity, the experiment of the naib 

1 See note 1, p. 221, mpra. Cf. Quieslii, p. 77-78, who consMers the naib 

as only another name for the chief ivazWf the wasiriit-tafwis^ but the fact 
iS; that the naib functioned side by side with the tvasir and was therefore 
an extra-bureaueratie officer. 

» M’inhaj, p, 253. ‘ ' . . . . 
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Later nails. 


would not have resulted in the evolution, in 
course of time, of something like a eonstitutional 
monarchy and of a representative prime minster. The 
method of selecting the mzir, adopted by Maluiiud 
and Masud of Ghazni', held out a precedent of apjmint- 
ing the nobles' nominees and thus giving them an in- 
direct share in running the government. But djmastic 
continuity, sufficient to allow the growth of a political 
convention, never obtained in India. Besides, Balban, 
the new naib, himself was a monarchist to the core and 
his eventual accession to the throne meant a cessation 
of the experiment. 

The ncdVs cxffice was entirely abolished; it was made 
use of sometimes but it was never allowed all its recog- 
nised powers. Even the wazir became an unimportant 
functionary under Balban who dealt 
directly with every departmental head. 
His naib, the kohtkil Fakhruddin, was merely his rejire- 
sentative, a proxy, who was left to carry on the rutine 
administration during the king’s absence on the 
Lakhnauti campaign*. Even then, he was left with 
no discretionary powers for eveiy important matter or 
despatch was to be sent to the Sultan for final orders*. 
The naib appointed for Kaiumars was also far 
from what Aetigin or Ba'lban was to the reign- 
ing king, for he was intended to exercise powers on 
behalf of the king, not to supersede him'* ; it was |jurely 
a regency. It was in this capacity of a regent that the 
naib functioned in the Khalji period; as the wielder of 
sovereign power, to the nullification of that of the king, 
the officer disappeared from after Balban’s accession. 
He was the last incumbent. 

1 On the dismissal ojE Ahmad h, Hasan al-Maimandi, Mahmnd called for 
nominations from his eonrtiersj they submitted a list of four names out 
of which he appointed Hasanak; Masud also followed the same practice; 

Baihaqi; pp* 4S3*54. , 

a Barani, k 36* . ' ' ' « IhU, p* 87* - ' \ ' 

p. IBh : ■; ; 


CHAPTER XI. 


PKOVl^rClAL xVDMlNISTKATIOX. 

Fi’om what has been said above in connection with 
the central government it will have been noticed that 
the JMemeluke state had of necessity to be a decenti’alised 
system. It was a loose structure, made up of militaiy 
commands, and not all of them were set up under one 
single direction or within a given time To these com- 
mands wide latitude of action Iiad to be con- 
ceded, for it was to the single-handed initiative of men 
like Bakhtiyar that the Turkish state owed its territorial 
expansion and also i>reservation from the by no meaivs 
passive Hindu powers. The continuity of the occupation 
process, spreading, as "we have seen, over generations, 
peraiitted little governmental planning. 

Implicit in such cii'cumstances was, therefore, the 
nature of provincial administration which functioned 
under the Memlukes. Limited as the state’s manpower 
was, the setting up of a uniform civil 
Lames favre iu administration over all parts of its 

local government. 

dominions was out of the question. 
Familiarity with the details and problems of day- 
to-day administration could not be expected of the 
newly-arrived Turks, even were such officers available 
in their ranks and could be spared from military work. 
Retention of the existing governmental machinary in 
the form of vassal states and the employment of non- 
Muslims for such essential Civil work, as the assessment, 
and collection of the land-revenue in villages directly 
Avithin the military area, were thus unavoidable. Direct 
annexation of territories requiring large civil and mili- 
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tary personnel to administer them was mostly sought 
to be avoided. The luling class congregated in military 
stations and capital cities, and non-military IMusIim 
penetration of the rural area was extremely slow 
and was confined to missionaries. Kxcept the 
martial classess, and that usually in course of hostilities, 
and a few traders, the non-5Iuslim ])opulation in the 
countryside hardly came into governmental contact with 
the sovereign people whose purpose of administration, 
in the early years at least, turned on the smooth and 
regular collection of the land revenue. It is to be noted 
however, that this character of the administration wore 
out as the century progressed. Lnissez fcdre in local 
administration was one of the principles whose 
early abandonment featured the Ivhalji regime, which 
thus summed up a tendency that had been progressively 
making itself felt throughout the century. 

A study of this earliest form of Indo-Muslim govern- 
ment must therefore begin with a consideration of the 
status and power of the vassal ruler to whom the para- 
mount power entrusted the ordinary 
administration over the major j>art 
of the kingdom. Very little however can be 
gleaned on this point from the chronicles in which 
only his hostile behaviour provided an occasion for 
mentioning the feudatory chief. The most impor- 
tant condition of his vassalage was, it is certain, the 
undertaking to pay the tribute regularly. Tliis tribute 
represented, it may be assumed, both the land-revenue 
and perhaps also the jazkih, realizable from his domi- 
nions. His sovereignty was curtailed to provide for 
the indusion, in’ his coins, the suzerain’s name, whose 
omission, at any rate, was considered a clear proof 
of the repudiation of vassalage. In the majority of 
cases the right of having an independent coinage appears 


Vassal rulers. 
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to have been entirely taken away, for among’ the 13th 
century coins so far discovered, not many instances ai’e 
found of such a modified vassalage. The name of 
Iltutmish (u’ritten Sama-sorala-deva, i.e. Shanisuddin} 
is included, evidently as a suzerain, in a few coins of a 
Chaiihana prince of lianihambhor whose name was read 
by Thomas as Chaharadeva. Fi'om an inscription of 
another prince, Jaitra Singh, dated 1215, acknowledg- 
ing the overlordship of Vallanadeva of Ranthambhor, 
but also mentioning Iltutmish of ‘Joginipur’^ it seems 
that the suzerainty was to be acknowledged in epigraphs 
also. If the Assam king’s offer to have 
the khutba read in his capital in the name 
of the Muslim conqueror, Yuzbak, in 1255^ can be 
taken as illustrating the q^revailing conditions of 
vassalage, the vassal was also required to give 
this sjunbolic expression to IMuslim suzerainty, but this 
would depend on the existence of a JMuslim colony in 
the Hindu state. In the details of administration, the 
vassal ruler ai)pears to have enjoyed complete indepen- 
dence, subject, ob^dously, to his obligation to respect 
his suzerain’s edicts. The privilege of having his own 
modified coinage probably carried vith it the right to 
IcAy customs duty on his ovm frontiers. Ordinarily, 
the vassal was his o-wn master in the matter of assess- 
ment and collection of land-revenue, administration of 
justice and observance of religious practices. In the 
matter of revenue assessment, however, the standard set 
for the administered areas W’as expected to be followed 
in his dominions also, but this could hardly be a condi- 
tion of vassalage. Much depended on the prestige and 
strength of the king whose suzerainty had, in fact, to be 
periodically enforced on the point of s\Yord. 

1 For citations, see supm pp. 98-99. , " ■ 

p, 264-St ' ■ " 
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Iqta and Wilayat. 


The chronicles generally use the words iqia 
and mikitjat to indicate a division o(“ the king- 
dom. The former, ^vhich means, literally, a i)or- 
tion, is used much more frequently, 
seemingly with a technical meaning, on 
the exact determination of which depends a clear under- 
standing of the nature of the local administration'. 
The woi’d iqta, meaning an administrative division, 
appears to have been used early in Central Asian 
states’^ from which the Turks borrowed it. It is need- 
less to point out that Raverty’s translation of the word 
as ‘fief’ — ^which at once suggests a feudal system in 
which the tenants-in-chief of the king were virtual 
sovereigns in their own domains — is misleading. A 
careful study of the chronicles will show that the so-called 
‘fief-holders’ (muqtis) were subject to greater control 
than the temi ‘fief’ implies. And ji-et considerable 
latitude was allowed to them in military affairs, which 
would be unthinkable for modern bureaucratic governors. 

Towards the end of the 12th century, Nizamul- 
Mulk laid down the following rules for the guidance of 
the muqtp. “They (the m-wqtis) should know that 
their right over the subjects is only to 
ttie^ rightful amount of money or 

perquisite (mal-i-Jmqq) in a peace- 
ful manner, .. .the life, property and the family of 
the subject should be immune from any harm, the muqtis 


1 Both the words are used in a spionymouH sense. See Barani, p. 96. 
also p. 430 where Balban, in advising his son .Buglira Klian, muqti of 
Laklmauti, drew a distinction between IqUmdun (king/dom) and Wilayat-^ 
dari^ the last word having been evidently used for muqpLsJdp; see also 
MoneJand: Agmrmn System of Mosl^ India^ Appendix B. 

for example, Siyami Namah, p. 28. Ibiiul Asir frequently uses 
it in his account of the Seljuq Kingdom: X (Thornberg) pp. 178* 274; 
see also bn-Nessawi,, p* ,79. " 

' • 3 Nrnmh , ' p,- '^7*: .. ■ ■ 
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have no right over them ; if the subject desires to make 
a direct appeal to the Sultan, the muqti should not 
prevent him. Every mviiqti who violates these laws 

should be dismissed and punished the mmqtis and 

toalis are so manj’' superintendents over them as the 

king is superintendent over other muqtk After 

three or four yeai’s, the amils and the ’Hmqtis should be 
transferred so that they may not be too strong.” There 
is no mention, however, of their rights and liabilities in 
other matters of government such as army, revenue and 
justice, but there are instances in Seljuq and also in 
Khwarizmi history showing that the mmqti had his own 
contingents equii>ped and maintaned out of the revenue 
of his province, the rest of which went to the central 
governmentk 

'This sj'stem in many of its details was followed in 
India, where also sucli military governorships were 
fairly well-practised. The muqti was appointed by the 
Sultan, and could be transferred and 
The miigf i in India dismissed at will. Usually he main- 
tained a body of troops consisting of 
both infantry and horsemen, out of his own provincial 
revenues, and was responsible not only for the defence 
of his province, but also for the maintenance of law and 
order. His troops could be requisitioned by the central 
goveiTiment. Although it is not recorded that he, as a 
rule, despatched the surplus revenue of his province after 
deducting the expenses of the army and the adminis- 
tration, yet instances are not i*are to warrant such a 
supposition. The muqti of Lahore and Multan was 
directed by Muizzuddin in 501/1204 A.D. to despatch 
the arrears of revenue to enable him to make j)repara- 

ilbnul Asir (Cairo), X, pp. 127, 152, 176, 182; alao Gibb, Damascus 

Chroniele of the Crusades^ 


m 



tions for his campaign in Transoxianah Accortling 
to Barani, Prince Muhammad, Balban’s eldest kSoh aiid 
viceroy of Sind, used to bring the rcA'enue of his pro 
vince personally to his father every year"'. If m'c may 
take instances from the Khalji and Tnghiaq period we 
may cite the instance of Alauddin, the muqti of Ivarra 
and Awadh, who asked Firoz Ivhalji for permission to- 
utilise the surplus revenue (ficm/izil) of his province 
in purchasing horses and employing troops for an ad- 
vance on Chanderi^ That the muqti or zvali was res- 
ponsible for the accounts of his provincial revenue to 
the Finance Ministry (dman-i-waztimt) seems clear 
from the order of Ghiyasuddin Tughluq to his newly 
appointed officers: “If you desire that j'ou may not be 
taken to task by the dkmn-i-U'azarat . . . .you should 
not be avaricious; take little from the iqta and 
with this defray your expenses and pay your troops, 
and do not take a single farthing from the pay of the 
troops”. A close audit of the account of the muqti 
is also implied in the following passage: “Those 
{•muqtis) who embezzle the money and tamper with the 
accounts and exact more than the specified share from 
the iqta, would be pimished vlth chains and imprison- 
menf’k 

Although there is no record of the amount of his 
remuneration or salary {mmtwajib) as such, he must hax'e 
had a definite share out of the revenues. The fact that 
^ , ,, in several instances'^ the muqti attempt- 

ed to extend his province not only by 
conquering Hindu territories, but also by annexing part 
or whole of other adjacent iqtas, and thus inci-'easing 
his income, suggests that his salary w'as probably 

lAlfi, f. 497 b. Also Ja,rnmt-twar\kli, quoted by Eaverty. traits. Tab. 
Nas, p. 482, note. 

2 Barani. p, 59 j see also. pp.. 108-9. ^Ibid, p. 220-21. 

*Ihid, p. 431. !!E.g. ibUi PP- 269, 177.. 
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fixed in proportion to the entire revenue^. Except as 
a jiunisliment, as in the case of Ivabir Khali who was 
recalled from Multan bjr Iltutmish and placed in charge 
of the small iqia of Pulwal®, or in the case of Ivaslilu 
Khan, who, on Balban’s dismissal from the court 
in 651 1 1253 A.D., was transferred from his extensive 
iqta of Nagaur to Karra®, no muqti appears to hav'^e 
been transferred from a larger to a smaller iqta. 
It is important to note that, although the 
was assigned a fixed share in the revenue, his 
financial position was different from that of the 
assignee (iqtadar) who had no financial liability 
to the central exchequer. This , is clear from 
the position of the two thousand Shamsi iqtadars who 
were assigned the revenue of tlie villages as their pay 
for personal service in the armjr^. To this category also 
belonged the iqta of Bakhtiyar granted to him by the 
muqti of AwadK. Other assignments for services of a 
non-miiitaiy character ivere those made to the qazis of 
the realm as ivell as to the amird-dad of the city. 

Mention has been made of the 'miqti’s responsibilities 
for the civil and military administration of the province. 
As the conquest was in the nature of a military occupa- 

^ tion, the maintenance and command of' 

*' ■ the provincial troops %vas the primary 

5-Wliat this proportion was, it is impossible to ascertain. Ghiyasuddin 
Tiigliinq, early in the. 14th century, asked his revenue niinister not to 
punish* the "^maUks and umirs^^ if they appropriated “half -tenth or half- 
eleventh and one-tenth, or one-fifteenth of the revenue of the iqta or 
wilayat, — ^besides the customary perquisites of the office; Barani, 
p. 431. The ^Yording here indicates that while the perquisite— whatever 
its value may have been— was his usual remuneration, the Tughluq king 
was prepai'od to allow the ^nuqti an extra percentage at the rate men- 
tioned* Perhaps it was a revival of an earlier practice, suspended by the 
Khalji centralization. Ibn Battuta obseiwes that Muhammad b. Tughluq’a 
governoris receive 1/20^ oil the revenue as commission. Hahlali, Del. 
et Sang. Ill, p. IIT. 

' 2 Minhaj, p. 234. ■ a lUd, 'p. 270. , 

4Barani, p. 61-63. This was their mmvajih. Cf, Moreland, Aqrarmn 
System of Moslem Indm^ p. , 

Minhaj, p. 147; the muqti of Budaun had previously paid him in cash. 
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duty of the muqti He enjoyed considerable 
freedom of action in the matter ot lighting ag’aiiist 
the Hindus and also against ioreign invaders. 
He was expected to join the royal forces with his 
contingents whenever required to do so, and 
failure was consideredd an act ot rebellion. Al- 
though every muqU was liable to militaiy service, 
only those in the neighbourhood of Delhi were 
generally ordered to be present. 

From a passage in Barani, the Tughluq central gov- 
ernment appears to have fixed the strength, pay, and 
equipment of the provincial army, which the 
muqti was not allowed to alter’; but 
Provincial army. aoubtful if this was a continuation 

of the earlier system. For the 13th century autonomy 
would hardly square with this limitation on lus actioin 
Before Alauddin’s centralization, no such detailed 
interfei-ence with his army administration ivas iii 
evidence. Balban instructed Bughra Khan, tne 'in-uqU 
of Samana and Sunam, to double the existing num- 
ber of the provincial force by new recruitment and 
also to raise their pay“. He also impressed on him the 
necessity of keeping himself informed about every detail 
of his military affairs. “Consider no expense for the 
army as too much and let your muster-master (anz) 
engage himself always in maintaining the old and re- 
cruiting new troops and keeping himself inf ormed .about 
every expenditure in his depaidmenf'’. The strength 
of the provincial contingent is nowhere indicated but it 
must have varied according to the revenue of the 
province. The muqti also had his muster-'master 


1 Barani. p. 431. 
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(am) who was representedd at the central government 
by his wai6^. 

It does not appear that the judicial organisation of 
the province was under his control, or that he had any 
judicial function to perform. Apai*t from his general 
Eovenue d.uties of maintaining law and order, 

which incidentally, was ordinarily 
limited to the chief cities and forti’esses, and could be 
perfonned by the kotm,al appointed by him, his duties 
were confined, besides what has been described above, 
to the raising of the king’s share of the revenue 
from the peasants, and the Hindu chiefs, have 

little information respecting the existence of iSIuslim 
peasants at this period, but in the cities there were 
owners of land who were liable to the payment of kharaj. 
Hindus formed the bulk of the peasantry and in most 
of the j)i'<^'''inces they paid the revenue through their 
village headmen, called muqaddcm aiKl chnudhurr. 
Some of tlie tributary Hindu chiefs were under the 
■muqti while otliers paid directly to the diwan-i-tiiazaraL 
The mavqti was generally a resident in the province 
but in some cases, liarticularh’^ in provinces nearer the 
capital, there were absentee governors who nded through 
deputies (naibs), sometimes appointed 

Deputy Governors. i .1 f 

l)y tile central goveriiinent'. HiikIu 
K han ruled Uch througli his naib after he returned 
to court in the reign of Bahrain'* ; Balban, who held the 
office of amir -i-ha jib and later, that of the nmb-i-mam- 
lUtat, which required his constant j)resence at the court, 
must have administered his iqta of ITansi and Siwalikh 
through such a deputy. At his dismissal in 1253 

^Baraui, p. 116 , . ' * 

^Barani^ p, 106 . 

tlie of Kaaouj was appointed, (fey Iltuteisli; Baraul,, p, 32 ?. 

i MinJiaj, p. 390, ' ' 



ilUd, p. 217. P* 

sMinhai pp. 214 and 295. . y 

ilhidf p. 243; he was actually culled Icatkhuda; sec also I$as 

ra-v% f. 106 b. 

fJMinliaj, p. 174, i ...7 

eFor the mention of a mmJirif under the muqu ot KoL set i 
Famaidf ff. 56-5, tThe salary of these subordinate oJEcers was paid 
but those attached to the revenue work appear to hiwe been aiJ 
commission of 1/2 or . I p.e. of the collected revenue; Barani. p. ^ 


Hansi was i)laced in charge of the iulant son of 
MalimucV and in this case a naib was clearly a neces- 
sity. In larger provinces, the mmjti hiniselt appointed 
his deput}'’ over iiniioi’tant cities and outpost. Probably 
to this class of deputy gwernorship should belong the 
iqias of Narangoi held by Ali IMardan. and Ganguii 
held by llusainuddin Iwaz in Eeugal . ihe mugti 
obviouslj’" had power to assign land to his oiticers as ui 
the case of Bakhtiyar who received a military iqLa h’oni 
the governor of A.wadh. Balban advised Buglna Ivhau 
to give to trusted and loyal officers, lhat the 

■miHqLi could also make free grant of land like^ the 
Sultan, is proved by Minhaj receiving villages Irom 
Balban which produced an income of “ thirty thousand 
jitds”\ 

- There is little detailed information as to the nmqti s 
subordinate staff, but since he was a miuiat,ui*e king, the 
repi’oduction of the Sultan’s main departments in his 
province may perhaps be presumed. 

Muqti’s Staff. secretariat stood the 

dahir; he had also a confidential adviseP. It does 
not appear that he had any prime minister or *wuzh, 
so called; Ainul Mulk Ashari, who is said to have 
been detailed as suMzit' to prince Firoz on his appoint- 
ment to Budaun, was most probably only a tutor or 
g-uardian (atahek) \ Lesser offieei-s, described as mutu- 
saTvif, kcLvkwn and finiil, formed his administrative and 
ffscall staff®, controlled by his own revenue depart- 
ment over which the central dman-i-mizarat could, at 
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best, claim only auditing authority. The incident 
recorded by Barani of Iltutniish once appointing, on 
the tcazir’s recommendation, the clerk {hhtcuja) of the 
iqta of Kanouj, only illustrates a tendency rather than 
normal practice'. Over the judiciary and the harid 
organization in the province the mugti, hovever, had 
little control. 

Extensive as the iqta sj^stem Avas, it Avas by no means 
excIusiA-e. W e hear ocasionally of Khalisah areas, 
comprising cities and districts, Avhich Avere governed by 

, amir or shahnah instead of the m-iigti. 

Khalisah. _ , , 

Ijatterly, the term came to have a 

j>urely fiscal connotation, but in the 13 th century its 
administrative organization also aa'es different. Raverty 
translated the term as ‘croAAm-land’ but Moreland, 
more correctly, i-endered it as " reserve area”, in Avhich no 
assignment AA'ias given, the kk-araj being collected direct- 
ly by the central revenue ministry^ Such an area aa'us 
B hatinda in the first half of the century 
AA^hen it Avas in chai'ge of a sh<ihmik?. Since 
the reA'’eni;e AA'as collected by the king’s fiscal staff 
and was all credited to the central exchequer, the super- 
intendent AA^as most jArobably remunerated by a fixed 
salary. Under the same sj'stem AV'as the territory in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Delhi, the area described as 
the havali-i-Dchli and also knoAAui as Hai'ianah^, for it 
does not appear as part of any iqta. Its administrative 
officer is noAvhere mentioned, but the diman-i-Wiazarat 
directly supervised the fiscal staff. Bhatinda Avas later 
conA’^erted into an ordinary iqta°. 

1 Barani, p. 36. Balban also is rejiorted to iiave appointed the mulasarrif 
of Amroha, ibid, f. 38. 

2 Moreland : op. cit. p. 29. 

sMinhaj, pp. ISS, 250, 251. 

4 Bee Moreland: op. cit. p. 2:1, for its ;appT03:imate boundary. Bor 
Harianah, see MIM, 1913-14, p. 3S. . , - ■ ' 

oMinhaj> p. -277 
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Military districts. 


Different from the iqta organization was also the 
newly conquered areas and fortresses. Gwalior was 
always under an amir, evidently a military officer’. 

The case of Ivarra on tht^ Ganges near 
Allahabad, may be cited as an example 
of a military division being e\Tntually converted into a 
ciAol administrative unit. During Iltutmish’s reign it 
formed the military charge of an amir, but by the time 
of jMalTmud, it had attained the status of an ordinary 
iqtiCi‘. 

The chronicles mention no smaller administrative unit 
below the iqta as comprising rural areas. Barani occa- 
sionally mentions parganahs and foujdars, but no ade- 
quate evidence is forthcoming to enable 
us to consider these as representing 
subdivisional organizations. Early in the next century, 
we hear of the skiqq and the mdi l)ut to ascribe them 
inferentially to the Memeluke governmentar arrange- 
ment would require more contemporary evidence than 
is at present available. 


Smaller divisions. 


iirst appointment was as the amir of Gwalior; MMiaj, p. 
169. Among the officers appointed there on its rceonqnest in 1231, there 
IS no muqti mentioned, but only the amir-i-^dad^ lcotwa^< and the ibid, 
p. 175. Malik Tyasai, when he held charge of the fortress, was called 
shahmh and not muqtij ibid, p* 240. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE FIGHTING rORCES 

Contemporary writers lay great emphasis on the need 
for maintaining a strong and efficient army, for a stale 
can never function without a coercive insti’ument'. 
Originally, the amiy was, perhaps, composed of every 
able-bodied man who immigrated to India, but there soon 
grew up the idea of a division of labour. As the con- 
querors gradually assumed the duties of civil govern- 
ment, a functional division of society took place and 
fighting beipame more or less a profession. While 
potentially all iMuslims were members of the state's 
fighting forces, normally, professional soldiers in the 
state’s employ manned the army. These seem to have 
consisted of four classes: (i) the regular soldiers under 
the Sultan’s direct control and in permanent employ- 
ment; (ii) the troops permanently maintained by the 
provincial governors on the same footing as those of 
the king; (iii) special recruits in times of war and ex- 
peditions, and (iv) volunteers, ordinarily Muslims, who 
were expected to bear their own arms and eniol, foi no 
pay but a shai'e in die booty, for participating in whac 
was called a jihad. 

Although no direct reference is found to the exist- 
ence, under the king’s direct control, of Avhat may be 
called a standing army, sufficient indications are yet 
found to warrant the inference that the 

King’s army. central goveriuiient did possess a body 

1 See Bughra Khan’s advice to Kaiquhad; Barani, p. 102. Pakhre Mudir; 

ddububl Em*h f, 
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of regular troops^ We however, know very little about 
its character and composition. The king’s bodjr- 
guarcls, the jand<irs, it may be assumed, must have 
formed its nucleus. These bandars not only acted as a 
police force, in so far as the maintenance ot order around 
the person and for that matter, the court and the palace 
of the king was concerned, but also joined in battles. 
They were largely drawn from the king’s personal 
slaves, though their leader, the scir-i-jcmdar, was 
usually, a free-born noble". Their number natur- 
aly depended on the will of the ruler, but it must 
have been fairly strong; the Muizzi and Qutbi jand<ir-9 
gave no inconsiderable trouble to Iltutmish when he 
assumed the crown at Delhi. IMinhaj seems to desig- 
nate the standing army as the hafthm-i-qalb , or qalb-i- 
svdtnnf; the jaiidars would obviously fonn a brigade 
of the centre a^ny^ which apears to have been always 
stationed at Delhi. In IMahmud’s reign, this force was 

iSee Minliaj, p. 113; Falihve Mudir; Tarikh, p. 33. 

d Kuizzuiddiii of 0hor, was Inniself a Sur-uJandar to his brotvbor Ohiya- 
suddia; Minliaj, p. 11^5. 

^Cf. Raverty’s note on p. 634-35 of his translation of the TahnqaUu 
Nasirij wherein he contends that “this centre was not the centre division 
of a corps d'armee under the regular military organization stationed at 
Delhi, but refers to the contingents w’hich formed the centre of the Delhi 
forces when in the held; these contingents w^ere furnished by numerous 

feudatories whose hefs lay in the immediate vicinity of the capital and 

whose contingents could be summoned to the Iving^s standard at a very 
short notice^’. This conclusion appears untenable in view of the fact, 
that the qalb is always found associated with the Bultan and Delhi and 
that whenever any provincial contingent from far or near w’'as required to 
join, it is usually mentioned in the accoimt. That the qal'b should not be 
identified with the provincial contingents is clearly proved by the fact 
that when confronting the rebel Kashin Khan in 1256, Balban kept his 
own troops and those of Slier Khan, the Governor of Bhatinda, separate 
from the qalbA-sult<ani and other troops from the capital over whom he 
placefl Kashli Khan; Minhaj p. 308. It is inconcievable that in normal 
times the king was left with no troops at all. In the same year when 
Delhi was besieged by Kashlu and Qiitlugh I^au, the citizens prepared 
for defence since “the royal troops were absent from, the eity’^; ihid^ 
p. 224. Barani, p, 33^ also mentions the haslm i-qalb whom Balban took 
with him in his expedi.tion against the Katehryyasi; the limhmAhazratt 
mentioned, on p. 115, also seems to r'efer to the" same force. 

^The personal slaves of Buknudddn Biroz. bandegmA-lchaSf are said In 
have been serving in the qdlh when they deserted him and murdered his 
attendants: Minhaj, p* 183* 
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occasionally brought 5ut of the city for military exer- 
cise and parade\ Whether the garrisons, placed^ in 
important fortresses or localities near the capital, also 
tt’ei'e drawn from this centre army or froiu the province 
in which they were situated is a moot points This amy, 
along with the jmidars, was directly under the manage- 
ment of tlie uria-Mimimalik who was. responsible for its 
recruitment, efficiency and ijajmient. Its niunerical 
strength is .unascertainabk; it contained both cavalry 
and infantry and the two thousand Shamsi iqtadetrs cer- 
tainly formed j)art of its cavalry section®. 

The provincial troops, being maintained out of the 
public revenues was technically a part of the standing 
arm}’’, but in a decentralised state like that of the jNIeme- 
lukes', authority over them was 
SSingarlis necessarilv limited. In practice, the 
provincial force was the muqti^s own; 
details of its maintenance was his own concern and the 
ariz-mmrmlih could exercise little interference. The 
latter’s jurisdiction over them commenced only when 
the specified quota was called qp from the province; he 
was then to hold a review of the contingents sent, check 
their number and equipment by comparing the muster 
roll of the respective province and to call for explana- 
tions for any discrepancy, from the representative of 
the muqti’s army departjnent. The j)rovincial troops 
were presumably listed in the ariz-i-mmnalik’s anny 
list, but the period covered by the IMemeluke Sultanate 
affords no instance of the central government’s attempt 
to regulate its number, rate of pay or other incidence of 
its emplojnnent and control. Nor is there any concrete 


1 Ibid, p, 225. . 

2 'Qures,lii; op. mt, p. 133, however, implies tlmt tlie garrisoxi, kept in 
the provinces, formed part of the central, army; he calls this latter hashTn^i- 
atraf, on which authority^ is not mentioned, 

aBarani; 61* 
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evidence, as in the reign of Sher Shah Sur, of periodi- 
cal transfer of troops from one province to another. 

From the few recored instances, the provincial anny 
however, seems to have been modelled organixationany 
on the king’s regular troops. It also consisted of a 
permanent centre corps and also of 
Proyiaciai army. recruits\ The wwqti’s miz 

looked after its maintenance and pay and through the 
representative stationed at the capital, (the tnaib-i-ariz) , 
presented the contingents% The permanently employ- 
ed troops at the centre and in the provinces were prob- 
ably knowm as the (regulars) a term which, m 

any case is applied to them during the Tughluq period . 

Reference to special recruits for temporary work is 
not frequent, but recorded instances implj'^ that su,ch 
enrolment was an established practice. In 1241, nhen 
the IMongols besieged Lahore, the 
Special recruits. Minhaj-i-Siraj, was 

dhiected by the king to deliver an exhortation 
urging the people to enrol in the army’’ for light- 
ing the inflelds^ In 1258 again, he delivered a similar 
lecture “with the object of stimulating to holy warfare 
and the merit of fighting against he infields”'. It is 
perhaps safe to guess that such recruitments were con- 
fined to Muslims only. Even for expeditions against 
powerful rebels, such emergency recruitments were re- 
sorted to. On his way to Lakhnauti, Balban held a 
levee cn masse in Awadh and enrolled, it is said, about 
two hundred thousand men in archers, carriers, and also 
horsemen and infantiy. In this case, it is reasonable 

1 See Minhai, p. 257. Axl indication of the numerical strength of the 
provincial troops can probably be had from Barani’s statement that Malik 
Baqbaq, the Muqti of Budaon, possessed four thousand horsemen m his 

p. 40. 

2 Dai^aiii, p, 116 5 sect also p. 239<'40j s’UpTU, 

3 See for example Aflf, pp, 296, 369-70. 

4Minhaj, p 195. s /hid, p. 310. • 
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to assume, that not all of this two hundred thousand men 
was meant for combatant work and that a propor- 
tioiij doubtless, came from the non-Muslims. The em- 
ployment of Hindu mercenaries for special campaigns 
should also be considered in this connection; Raziah, 
when she max'ched with her husband Iltuniah to reco- 
ver the throne, is rejiorted to have headed an army com- 
posed mainly of mercenaries from the Khokar and Jat 
tribes of the Punjab. 

Our information is much too little as to the existence 
of a reserve volunteer militia. Fakhre Mudir, writing 
early in the reign of Iltutmish, describes a military 
review' and mentions a body of infantry 
“w'ho have voluntarily joined the forces 
and who should picsent themselves individually to the 
ariz and be enrolled in a sepai’ate list in charge of the 
nuqib (trumpeter) Barani also mentions a class of 
soldiers who supplied their owm arms and horse and 
joined the regadar army^ In 1259, iv'hen Hulaku’s 
envoys were receh'ed in Delhi, the rojmJ army, includ- 
ing the contingents from the provinces, numbering about 
twn hundred thousand infantry and fifty thousand 
horsemen, w'as, for the jiurpose of military display, 
supplemented by a huge number of volunteers from 
among the citizens who appeared in their own anns and 
horses and w^ere drawn up alongside the regulars.'^. 

There never was any permanent commander-in-chief 
in peace time; the Sultan w'as the supreme com- 
mander of the defence forces. The ariz, both of the 
centre and of the province, performed, 
it must be supposed, the duties of a 
modern ivar office; promotions, train- 
ing and discipline were also his routine funetionh In the 


Volunteer militia 


^0 pemanent 
army commander 


3- Adaltd Marh, f, 109b, ^ P. s Minhaj, p. 317. 

^ See Adabul Emh, p. 46-4T for regulations concerning tbe maintenances 
of descipline among tfie soldiers. 
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provinces, the muqti would be the chief of stalf, though 
fiarani suggests that the ark even sclecletl the troops 
for campaigns^. Only once, in the reign ol Ra'/iah, 
we hear of the appointment of a miib-i-kiahkar, placed 
presumably over the central standing army, to whom 
the queen delegated her command of the fighting lorccs“. 
The office obviously was a temporaiy one, and is not 
heard of again after her deposition. The Sultans usua- 
lly led the expeditions in pei’son though the conduct 
of operations was left to specially commissioned officers. 

With the exception of the volunteer militia, the sol- 
diers received fixed remuneration either in cash, called 
mawajib, or in assignments, called iqia. The standing 
army of the centre, at least an impor- 

SoMier’s paj. section of it, was paid in assign- 

ments, as is evidenced by the case of the Shamsi iqtadara 
who had been given villages in the Doab. Captains and 
even petty officers were also paid in similar assignment.s 
of revenue*. The income in such assignments {iqta) 
came from the land revenue realised from the peasant- 
cultivators. An instance of paying troops even in cul- 
tivable lands is furnished by Balban who settled Afghan 
soldiers as garrison in Gopalgir, Kampil, Patiali, 
Bhojpur and Jalali\ They drew their sustenance from 
the lands which they wei*e to till and cultivate. From 
the nature of conditions involved in such foroi of pay- 
ment these men were supj)osedly borne on the army list 
as hereditary soldiers. The bulk of the regular troops, 
kiwever, was paid in cash from the dman-i-arz; irre- 
gular and mercenery soldiers, it nnist be supposed, were 
always paid in cash. It is difficult to ascertain whether 
individual paj^ment was the rule; the anxiety of Imadul 

ip. 60-01. sMinhaj, p, 187. 
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Mulk to see that no deductions were made from the sol- 
dier’s pay by his office staff would presuppose that in- 
dividual cash pajrment was the normal practice, at least 
in the case of the central army. But since recruitment 
does not appear to have been made singly but through 
the troop-leaders, it is doubtful if direct payment of 
salary was ahvays practicable or desired. Alauddin 
Khalji’s bi*anding regulations {dagh and hulujah), in 
any case, wex’e designed to diminish the chances of fi’aud 
practised by the troop-leaders and even in draw- 

ing the soldiers’ pay under false representations. Out 
of his mawajib, the cavalryman W'as to provide for his 
own equipment and horse and keep the latter in good 
trim. Approval of his horse and ann was necessary 
before his pay could be drawn. Besides his mawajih, 
each trooper received a share of the booty {ghanimnh) 
captured in the battle in which he participated ; this was 
probably considered a war-bonus. 

Instances from the Jlemeluke period tlmoxv insuffi- 
cient light on the anny dhusion and their composition. 
Barani mentions amirs in command of fifty, himdred 
and thousand soldiers {amir-i-pem^ahf 
sadah, and hazarahy. Amir Ivhusrau, 
describing Kaiqubad’s retinue during his journey to meet 
his father, implies that a commanded something 

like twenty thousand soldiens®. If Bughra Khan’s des- 
cription of the Turkish heirarchy can be taken as apply- 
ing to the army groupings as practised in his time in 
India, it would suggest a unit of ten under a mr-i-khail 
rising by decimal progressions through the divisions 
of sipahsakir, amir and maUk to the supreme comman»l 
of a khan^. This would not be far from what we hear 


Ai’my divisions. 


^ Pp. 35, asd 495. 

2 Qirmus-Sadmn', p, 40. 
s Barani, p. 145. 
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of the army groupings in the time of BIuhaninuHl 1). 
T.ughluqh 

The AdaM Harb gives a description of the battle 
array; on two sides of the qalh or m!iiq(uM<tm (van- 
guard) were drawn up the maisara (left wing) and the 
mmmmm (right wing), while a picked 

Battle array. troe)pS foiUied tllC khdf Or 

rear, to be thrown in battle later, and only as a 
tactical move or as a last resort^ A. special 
corps, called mnya, (Minhaj seems to refer to it under 
the name of tilayd) is also mentioned as being com- 
posed of four hundred bght cavalry, commanded by an 
amir. It was employed for work requiring swift move- 
nv^nts and for reconnoissance"*. 


iQalqasIiaadi: Bmml Asha, Y, pp. 91-92; also Elliot; .til. p. 576. 
113-14; it gives an iatevesting reproduction of the dispositions of 
Hindu and Muslim battle-forces. Bee also Minhai, p. 120. 
sp. 288. 

* Adahul Marh, f . 116b* 




CHAPTER XIII 


I.AW AND THE JUDICIAUY 


Administration of justice is one of the king’s primary 
functions. The chroniclers deal at great length with the 
Sultan’s responsibilities for upholding and maintaining 

The Law iS which was the basic law 

in a iMuslim-ruled country. But it 
is obvious that the non-Muslim, living in the 
country, could not be subjected, at least in their 
social relations, to the Canon law. Jurists have accord- 
ingly recognised a practical distinctioi between 
what they call kishrii and gkair Uishrii law~. 
There eouild be little doubt that the Muslims in their 
social and personal affairs were guided exclusively by 
the tashrii law, but we know practically nothing about 
the law which w^as applied to the non-Muslim zmmm. 
In such matters as inheritence, sale or transfer of land, 
marriage etc., presumably the customary law was fol- 
lowed, embodjdng, as it did, the principles of the local, 
tribal or the sacred Hindu code®. The principle fol- 
lowed by the Delhi Sultanate, at any rate, was mini- 
mimi interference %vith the social affairs of the zmmi. 
In matrimonial cases for instance, the jurisdiction of 
the Muslim qazi was to be exercised only when the 
parties asked for it; and even then, he was to recognise 


^Baraniy p. 81*83; Fatawad Jahandan, f. 11a* 

2 Baillie ; Digest of Muhamynedan Itm^ H4, 

3 C/. Husain: Administmti<m of Jmtici in Muslim India^ p. 15^ who 
suggests, on no specified authority, that Ptindi.ts and Brahmins assisted 
the ^£104 in “ deciding* eases involving', Hindu, personal law. See also 
Ailing: Admindsttdtim o/ Jmtice, p. 115^"' 



iBaillier <yp, 178-79. 

2 Muhammidm, Jmispmdsnoe^ p. ^9. 

3 Tile Eanafi scliool of law recognises such, non-Muslim Judges tof try 

cases among the though the government is not held bound to en^ 

forcie tl^eir decisions^, Bee al-Mawardi: on* oit. p. 62. 

^f. 1251). ' • ' ■ - 


such practices as are regarded valid in the partjr’s reli- 
gion\ In crimes which constitute offence in every law 
and where ethics was the sole determinant, the zimmi 
probably stood in the same footing as the jMuslinr, 
though it is doubtful if the Muslim penal law was 
applied with the same rigour and exactitude as is 
enjoined by the faqih. 

The question is, how'ever, purelj’^ speculative so far as 
our periiod is concerned, for the conquest was not so 
thorough as to affect the social system of the native 

people. Numerous Hindu chiefs were 

ITative courts. , , , • • . . i... 

allowed to retain their principalities 
where established legal practice was little disturbed. 
In the districts directly under Muslim administration, 
the Hindus lived in villages and came in little contact 
wth the application of Muslim law. The ancient system 
of local government was hardly touched by the conquest 
and the village or caste 'panchayct was left to carrj?' 
on its traditional functions so long as they did not clash 
with the qazi’s jurisdiction'^ In crimes occuring 
within the village, the headman {muqaddam) acted 
both as the conunitting and tr 5 dng magistrate. A hint 
to the appointment of Hindu officers, presumably for 
adminisering justice and maintaining or<ler among the 
natives, is contained in a passage of the Tajul Mmm, 
where, in describing Aibak’s conquest and settlement of 
Asni in 1193, Hasan Nizami refers to his posting of 
“Ranahs” in every side for the administration of 
the people and the territory*. To leave the 
newly conquered territory for the time being under 
native officers and to recognise the establishd customs 
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was the natural course to adopt, and was even resorted 
to by the Arabs in Sind\ Barani mentions a body of 
conventional and customary law, which he calls zabitah, 
followed by the government in dealing with the Hindu 
subjects''^. 

A Muslim king is not only expected to provide for the 
dispensation of justice but also to hear and decide cases 
himself The king therefore tided both original an<l 
appeal cases, for he was the highest court of justice^. 
In cases arising out of the violation or application of 
the religious side of the Shariah, he was assisted by the 
mufti and the sadrus-sudur while in cases of a secular 
nature he sat with the qadul-quzat (chief justice) . He 
also held summary trial of criminal offences^ 

Unlike other branches of govermnent, the judiciary 
from the very beginning appears to have been a central- 
ised department. The Sultan himself appointed qazis 

The Jud e ar different provinces and localities, 

a centralised doubtless On the recoimneiidation of the 
orgamzation. qaziul-quzttf. He is also known to 

have controlled the appointment of the amir-i-dcid of the 
principal cities and also to have issued order for their 
dismissal and transfer^ The muqti was expected to 
enforce the qazi’s decision when necessary®. 

Below the king, the qaziul-quzat was the highest 
judicial officer. He lived at the capital and decided 


3^ See Chaelmamai Elliot, I, pp, 160, 

^ FaJama-i-Jahmidari, f. 126a. 
s Si^asat Namah^ pp. 11 and 40. 

^Baranij p. 40, mentions Balban's practice of hearing and deciding cases 
himself, 

s See Skwul f* 189b, for a of this nature tried by litutmish 

with the assistance of the ecclesiastics. Bee also Barani, p. 40-41, 

® Minhajy p, 175, 

Hid, pp. 2ia, 214, and 176. Bee f. 108b, 

for an instance o.f the Sultan even appointihif the qa^i of an obscure little 
town named Kothi-wala, near Multan. . 

s Bee Biyasat Namah, p. 38, for the relation of the qasi with the local 
governor. 
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cases in collaboration with the amir-l-dud. Minhaj-i-Siraj 
who held the office on thi-ee occasions, 

The chief qam. ecclesiastical 

department and w'as generally knoivn by this latter 
office namely, the mdr-i-}ahan\ which seems _ to 
Ixave always been held thereat ter by the 
Quzut^. The two ■ offices, however, were hept 

separate, and Minhaj always mentions them sepa- 
ratedy®. The qazid-qmzat only supervised and con- 
trolled the low^er, judges in the provinces and also heard 
appeals; as an appellate judge he pi'obably sat with the 
king. No detail of any case decided by him lias how- 
ever come dowm to us; it is perhaps reasonable to sup- 
post that he was assisted by a miiffi (legal interpreter) . 
A later account ascribes to SI inha j the legalisation of 
Sima (religious music) to which objection ivas 
raised by the orthodox ulcnm\ This, how'ever, 
must have been done in his capacity as the 
sadrus-suidur. If we could argue back from the 
instances of Ivhalji and Tughluq periods', the chief 
qazi would also appear to be the Sultan’s legal advisor 
in all matters of tlie SJuiriah, both religous and secular. 
In addition to the post of the qaziul-quzat and the 
sadrus-sudur, Minhaj also held the post of chief kMtib 
and was for sometime, the qazi of Gwalior”. 

Among judicial officers in a large city like Delhi, 
besides a number of qazis dealing with cases coming 
under the pundew'' of the taskii Imv, we hear also of the 

1 Mlinha;), p. 219. 

2 See Baraiu's list of grandees of the realm before the account of 
every Sultan. 

s E.g. pp. 10{>. 215, 220, 

4 Abdul Huqq: Ahlibarul Aklimr^ Or, 221, f. 3Ta. 

sBarani, p. 293, for Alauddin^s asking* for* the opinion of qmi Mughi* 
suddin respecting his governmental measures. See also Atif, p. 129, for a 
similar question by PirosB Tughluq to the qmi respecting his right to levy 
a, watei* tax. . ^ 

® Minhaj, pp. 193 and 22^. 
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mnir-i-dad, laterly known as dadhak. 

seems, was the chief city magis- 
trate, for his designation suggests his 
association with the detection and redress of crimes. He 
apprehended criminals and also tried cases ’svith the 
assistance of tlie qazi. His court, called the mamad-i 
viazalini xoa adV, closely corresponds to the dhmn-l- 
imzalim of the Abbaside government of Bagdad and 
also, in some respects, to the Xisilayatul-Tnazalim of 
al-]Mawardi^. The latter assigns to him such functions 
as checking the arbitrary exaction of taxes, supervising 
and controlling the cnnins (officer in charge of surveying 
and keeping a register of Muslim properly). He was 
also to see that the head of every department dealt fairly 
and uninterferingly with the employees. It is not 
certain if the amir-i~dad of Delhi also performed these 
functions. Minhaj has the following statement to make 
respecting the amir-i-dad with whom he worked for 
several years. “It must be about eighteen years sitice the 
mmnad-i-mazaUm •tea adl has been .adorned by his 
( Saifuddin Ajami) dignity, and during the whole period 
he has followed the path of justice and equity and has 
been obedient to the Shariah. The writer of this work, 
upon two occasions, for nearly eigiht years, is seated on 
the same bench with that just malik. . . .in the capital 
city; and the author lias seen that the whole of his acts, 
procedure and expositions have been conformable with 
faith and . By the dignity of his punisliment and 

the majesty of his justice, the multitude of contimia- 
cious persons round about the capital and the gangs of 
evil doers and robbers, having drawn back the hand of 
violence .... are quiescent in the court of fear and 

p. 275. 

^Mlikamm-Svltamyah, p. 76. See Siyomt Nemah, pp. 28-30 where 
similar duties ai*8 prescribed for tbe qmi^ 


■ 



iMinJiaj, p. 275; Eavent/s translation, p. 789. 

2Qur-esih*i: op. oU, 153, citing Fakhre Mudir’s Adabul Earh^ states 
that tlie umirA-dad also controlM the Icotmal and the muhtasil?. The 
chronicles at least do not contain this suggestion. 

3 Tajul Mamir, f. 67b, and 178b; Minhaj, pp. 175, 276. 

^Barani* p 24, 

5 Adabul Harb, f. 47a; Barani, p. 34. a Barani, p. 73. 


teliti’or^”. The amir-i-dad would thus appear to be a 
judge of criminal cases and also charged with punishing 
convicted criminals. His was also possibly a tribunal 
for trying officers accused of oppression and mal- 
practices. He also enforced the qazin decisions and 
helped the nmhtmib in applying his regulaticms". 
The miiri-dad Ixad his provincial representations 
and as their head was called the amir4<hd4-rmmalih\ 
He had also an assistant, called mib4-dadba]/ . 

' In to^^’Tls, the police work was the responsibility' of 
the kotwal who maintained law and order and e\en 
helped in military defence. Originally he was a mili- 
tary officer, the commandant of the 
Police work: fortified town, but with the expansion 

of Civil administration be gradually 
became mainly a police officer. He had undoubtedly 
a police force under him but we do not hear ot anything 
like the Shurta of the Abbasides; whether the city 
constables were called guzarbmi as in the Mughal period, 
the chronicle gives us no indication. Another officer, 
doing something of the police work by supervising the 
markets, checking dishonest dealings and enforcing 
price regulations and punishing hoarders and profiteer, 
was called the r(m4-bazaf. His duties would require 
the assistance of a staff to go round the markets and 
inflict sunijmiary punishment. An important officer 
having also something to do with the enforcement of 
law and order was the ‘mjuhtas'df . He was primarily 
a member of the judicial staff and acted as a kind of 
prosecutor in offences against religious law. But he 
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was also to supervise tiie markets, check weights and 
measures and punish adulteration of foodstuifs and the 
sale of wine. Writers of legal treatises ascribe to him 
duties ciirresponding to those of a modern inspector of 
eilucational institutions and also such municipal work 
as sanitation and maintenance of roadsk He 'ivas em- 
powered to inflict summary punishment with tlie helj) 
of his subordinate staffk He was, howevei*, no judge, 
and cases requiring exposition of law or the ascertain- 
ment of fact had to be taken to tlie qazl The 
wu-Masih's was a sepaiate organization, though allied to 
that of the qazml-qiizat who almost invariably was also 
the chief jnuktadh. From Firoz Ttighluq’s reference to 
a tax called ihtisabi, the officer seems to have been 
entitled to a fee whiah probably went to pay for his 
remuneration^ 

A separate judicial organization existed for the army. 
In military camps a qazi-i-kidikar was appointed "who 
possibly administered some soi’t of martial law. This 
office had became very important in 
Barani’s time and only able and honest 
men, well versed in the Shariah were appointed to if. 
In the Khalji period the amir-i-dad w^as also a member of 
the military court'’ ; this was perhaps a normal practice. 

The members of the judicial seiwiees all received rc- 
mimeration. The payment however, seems to have been 
made, at least in the ease of the liighcr officers, not in 
cash but in revenue assignment®. From 
Payments Miohaj’s accouiit of the ainir-i-dad. 


Militaiy courts, 


1 The duties, xt)U3U.ei|>al, religious and police, 

are clearly set forth in Ibnul Ukhuuas Maalirml Qurha fl AMcmnil MWba, 
an. nth century treatise, edited with an' abridged translation^ by Levy, 

G. W. Gibb"^ Memorial Volumes, London, 1938. 

2 FatawaA^JahandaHf f. 8 ; See also Biyamt N:ama}i, p. 41-42. 

^ See Qureshi: op. cit. p. 229, 

^ Barani, p. 47 ; see also p, 108. s pp. 35S, 36L 

6 In th^e Tu^iluq period, the judges all appear as a salaried staff, but 
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revenue of some specified iqtafi was permanently atmcii- 
ccl to this office. Such iqias ho^vever were changed from 
time to time; Saifuddin was allowed the revenue in suc- 
cession, of Pulwal, Ivamah, 13aran, Ivusiak (^) and 
again of Baran, in IMahinud s reign*. It is prol)ablc 
that the qazkil-qumt was also paid in this manner. 

Minhaj has an interesting passage which throws some 
light on the court jirocedure. Speaking about Sail- 
uddin he remarks. “During this period since he has been 
the aitviT-i-d(id ot the kingdom of Delhi, 
^ GourLfees. customary fees at the rate of ten 

or fifteen per cent, which other chief justices before him 
have imposed, he has not extorted, nor has he had any 
concern with such, neither has he considered such to be 
right"”. This fee seems identical with the dadbchi 
which Firoz Tugluq considered as illegal and formally 
abolished, an event which Avould imply its continuance 


this may bo due to. the. Khalji centralization and, ihe off 
tion of assignment system substituted by cask i>aymcnfc 
ofcker departments* 

1 ?ir}n}iaj, p. 276^ 

^'IbkJy p. 275; translation, p. 790. 

tive hare. 

Billpt,, OT p. S77..,;. 


file printed text is defee- 







CHArTEK XIV 

FINANCE AND CUlUlENCr 

jMention of fiscal affairs in the contemporary accounts 
is extremely rare. It is undoubted, liowever, that the 
four taxes, allo^ved hy the SJuiriah furnished the 
Sultanate’s basic income. These were: 
£*sLri«rtixes. (i) tax on agricultural produce, 
called kharaj and ushr^-, (ii) poll-tax 
on the zwi'Tiiis called jaziah; (iii) 1/5 of the booty cap- 
tured in battle from the infidels, called khmiu^, and (iv) 
the income-tax on the IMusIirns, called zakaL The last 
item, although eollecteil by the state, could be si>ent 
only on certain specified items®. In the land revenue 
the distinction between kJmra;} and ushr^—^-the latter 
being a tax >of 1/lOth of the jiroduee of land held ,by 
a Muslim or watered by natural means, — could not be 
maintained when non-lMuslims began to accept Islam 
in large numbers and were allowed to retain their lands, 
so that, at an early date in the history of Islam, the 
khamj had come to be applied both on Sluslim and non- 
Muslim holders®. Further, it is doubtful if these taxes 
were realised in India with the same scmp.ulous regard 
to the legal rules as is expected; under the Memeluke 
Sultans, at any rate, the land revenue is almost 
always referred to as the kfuiraj. Aibak, on his 
accession, is known to have reintroduced the distinction 

If For the rules governing the application of Jcliaraj and see Abu 

Yusuf: Kitahnl Kharaj, pp', 35-39; Aghnides: Mmslm Theorws of. Finance, 
pp* 36% 425. ^ , 

2 See Bahim : Muhmimedan J urispmdenoe^ p. 385, 

^ Enoye^^ead'ia of Islm\ articfe on Maraj; also ai-Mawadi: 
JkhhamuS'StiUaniyah, p. .138, 
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between karaj and mhr, for cm the property { milk) of 
the Muslim citizens of Lahore he Jixed the tax at 1/10 
and in some cases even 1/20, instead ot ^ the exlstin|>: 
1/5, which the narrator considered illegal' . But later 
instances do not prove its continued application, Baiani 
records the imposition of kharaj on the land ot one 
Sirajuddin, early in Balban’s reigu“. ]^J^'en■ the sche- 
dule of rates, as laid down by the lawyers, was not 
always adhered to, as is evident from Ball)an s advice 
to Bughra Khan “to adopt the middle course in exact- 
ing kharaj from the subjects and not to take too much 
or too little from them’". Obviously, expediency was the 
sole critirion; Alauddin Klialji s relorms in the mattti 
of land revenue with a vie^v to torestall rebellion^ and. 
fill his treasury by fixing the state-demand at 1/2 of 
the gross piocluce, are well-known. This^ kJmmj was 
collected by the king’s d'kca<n-i-toas(mil directly fi'om 
the peasants only in the khalhah areas. In the pi o- 
vinces, the muqU’s revenue department supervised the 
collection and rendered an aecoimt together with the 
surplus to the central exchequer. \¥ith this revenue 
sliould abo be classed the amount realised as tribute 
from the vassal rulers, which was in reality only a com- 
position for the khamj, realised from the peasants of 
the state eoncernedk 

Curiously enough, the earlier chronicles omit all men- 
tion of the imposition of ,)azlah on the conquered 
Hindus'’. This need not, however, mean that the poll- 

1 Fakhre Mudii??: Tmihlh pp. 33-34. 

2 Baraai, p. 194, . ^Baraai, p. 100. ^ 

4 The Persian word peslilcftsh, used in the sense ot a nominal triDute 
and present by writers in the Mughal period, is not found in the early 
chronicles inhere the, words Miamj and malgmari are used in 
with the submission of ‘the Hindu princes; see e.g. Tajnl MaasW} 46y, 
255a j see also limSKhustmi, p. 416a. ^ ^ ^ , -rr i 

o Among works written in India it is mentioned iir,st in the A(mml Miiro, 
1 157b-158a but the term is evidently used to denote taxes levied both on 
the Hindu and Muslim peoples* 
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tax was not levied, but there seem 
good reasons to believe that the term 
jazkih was not used exclusively in the sense of a capita- 
tion tax as is understood to day or was interpreted by 
later writers'. The earliest use of the tax in this sense 
was by Firoz Jvhalji who admits his having imposed 
it on the Hindus"; in actual practice, it does not 
always seem to have been enforced in all its essen- 
tial details. A significant instance comes, from 
the reign of Firoz Tughluq who in a boastful manner 
records his services to Islam and the Shariah, in, among 
other acts, realising the jnziah from the Bralunins who 
had hitherto been exempted from this tax“. Fie also 
talks of his having abolished the jaziah on those who 
embraced Islam as a niark of sx>ecial favour, which 
would suggest that even Muslim converts before hijn 
were required to pay this tax''. ' 

In the realisation of the khimns also, similar depar- 
tui'e from the rules of law are noticeable. This is proved, 
again, by Fbroz Tughuq’s remai’ks that before him the 
goveininent practice in Delhi was to 
retain ^/5 of the boot,y (ghmiimah) and 
distribute only 1/5 to the participating soldiers, which 
was just the I’everse of wFat the law prescribes®. In 
1259, Ulugh Khan returned from the Mewati expedi- 
tion with, among others, sixtj’^ bags each containing 
80,000 tankahs, captured from the rebels, all of which 
was conveyed to the treasury®. The state appropriated 
the spoils taken even from Muslim opponents. Quba- 

^ Jawaini^ writing towards the end of the 13th century, uses both jazmh 
and kharaj to mean tribute.,* 11, p. §0. Barani, also on tw*o occasions, calls 
the land revenue jaziah; p, 574, 

2 Barani, p, 218, 

sAhf; op, cit. p. 38. Even .Firoz did not impose the customary four 
rates of the tax as described in the Adahul Marbf f. 15Sa, Cf, 
details of Firoz*s tax ; p. 388. 

^ FuMmUi-Fwo^skahi, f, 304b. ^ Ihid^ f . 300fo. 

«MinhaJ^ p. S15. ■ / ' , 


Bxioils of war. 





Elliot: 11, p, 243. Barani, p. 92. = Mmlmj, p. 240. 

See Aghnides; op. dt. pp. 298-338, for detaile of the tegu atjons 
The Fiqh4-FirozsMi% an anonymously compiled work on legal piae^ 
fs in I'iroz Tughluq’s time, mentions a separate treasury for the mmi-, 

fd in QuresM^-- p, ''93,. ^ « ttt no ■ 

Ibn Battuta; Mtakw MlhU; Defre. Sang, III, p. 112-113.' 

See AgWidea’.; ' 


chah’s treasures were' all appropriated Jor' ft ,, 

bj^ the victorious tM%iT of Iltutmisli ; Balban also 

cwiflscated the rebel Tughril’s treasure’. In the 13th 
century, when expedition and raids were the order of 
the day, this item must have brought in enormous 
wealth; in 1233 IMalik Tayasai’s raid into Chandella 
and Jajapella territories yielded, in the 1/5 alone, 
something like twenty five lakh twikahs'. 

No clear evidence has come down to us to^ show the 
manner in which the zakat was collected ; in tact, theie 
is hardly any mention of it in the contemporary wait- 
ings, Its highly religious character 
Za}cat and ^iid the forbidding specifications as to 

customs duty. disbursemenf , raise a suspicion that 

at least in the IMemeluke State strict application of the 
law in this matter was probably not made; Firoz 
Tughluq’s reign, at any rate, provides the earliest 
record of its eolleetionk It may have been collected 
wdienever possible to defray the cost of the religious 
endowments and pension to the uldiia and of the eccle- 
siastical establisliments. Early in Slnhammud Tugh- 
luq’s reign, nvention is found of a duty collected on the 
marchandise crossing the frontier at a rate calculated 
on the basis of zaliat^ It was in effect only a customs 
duty and most probably credited to the general reve- 
nue's. That the income from this source was meant to 
be so treated is evident from the fact that it w'as levied 
on non-Muslims also for wFom the rate was doubled”. 

The existence of transit duties and tolls is indicated 
in the narrative of ;Balban’s envoy journeying to Bani- 
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yaii who carried a number of slaves for defraying, out 
of their sale-proceeds, his .expenses’. 

otiei oefct.cs. 'phere must haA^e been other taxes also; 

those abolished by Firox Tughluq must have been, in 
one form or another, part of the Sultanate’s nomial in- 
come^ The SJuiiiah alloAVs the ruler to claim all under- 
ground treasure and mines. The cmvlr-i-bahr’s duties 
probably included the collection of ferry dues and tolls 
on the AvaterAvays. 

Very little can be added respecting finance adminis- 
tration to Avhat has been said above under the dkvan- 
i-rmzamt. Only once in the Tahaqat-i-Nasiri we come 
across the word haitnl mal; Avhether it meant the exis- 
tence of a separate treasury for the zahat, is not clear 
from the context\ For revenue in the sense of state 
income the term Muimmih is generally used. As the 
government AA'^as controlled by the Sultan’s household 
establishment, the public revenue could be squandered 
in the persuit of his pleasure; for there does not appear, 
as yet, the existence of a privy purse for the king. 
Firoz emptied the treasury on the caterers of pleasure; 
Ivaiqubad, after his return from Awadh, is said to have 
spent all the surplus revenues, so assiduously collected 
by Nizamuddin, on his dancing girls^. 

Regarding the j\Iemeluke coinage the masteidy studies 
of EdAvard Thomas and Nelson Wright must remain 
Avorks of lasting value. All that can be done here is to 
give a summary of their investigations and discuss a 
fcAV incidental points. 

As Thomas remarked, the Turkish conquerors did 
not at once introduce a new monetary system, but 

iMinhaj, p, S21. 

tlwjse toes see Qureabi: p. 22S-9; other taxes of a similar uatme 
are to be found in Atif: pp. 374-77. 
sMinhajy p, 182, 

Baraub P* 3.64 
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Early currency ; 
native models. 


adapted the existing one to their iise. The older eor- 
renev of mixed mettil. knio\n as dchli- 
mtk, Avas continued with vark- 

tions tlAat \A'ere sIoav and A^ery 

gradual. The design and device of the Hiiulu com Avere 
retained, more or less, uniformly on the 3Iuslim cur- 
rency issues. It Avas Ealban, more thaii sixty years 
after the conquest of Delhi, Avho linally replaced the 
Hindu device of the “bull and horseman” Avith the 
sovereign’s name inscribed in Devanagri characters’. 
Ill the early years of the occupation, this mixed metal 
dehlitoala Avas therefore the ordinary money. 

Minhaj, hoAvever, ailmost ahvays uses the term 

jitiil the new name- which, some years later, came to 
be applied to a debased adaptation of the dehlmakr.. 
This yital henceforth became the nomial billon issue 
and the deWmaln Avent out of use. Pieces ot this type 
were also coined by Yakhr/, and the Qarlugh princes 
during their brief laile in Indiah 

In gold coinage also, distinctive features ul^ 
the ncAV regime did not beiome regular until the reign of 
; Mahmud. Of the three knoAvn pieces of jMuizzuddm 
! tAvo are mere imitations of the Gahd- 

' Gold coinage. of thc 

1 goddess Lakshmi reproduced exactly, the only identify- 
ing element being the sovereign s name inscribed in 
Indian diaractersb Even the third one, a unique piece 
and obviously based on the Islamic dhuiv type curient in 
his northern dominions'’ and meant to be a coiimnemo- 
lOnly one billon, issue of Balban has been found to bear the older device: 

*^"2 Thomas’s ^view’ that the fttol was merely a ('ontinuafion of the dehh- 
■waU, has been found to require modification, siiu'-c tlie }ml contained a 
lesser amount of silver and was possibly intended to have a lower e.\- 
ehange vaJue; see Wright, p. 72-73. For tlie ptal m Central Asia, see 
JASB, 1924, p. N33, 

3 AVright, p, 90; Eodgers, p. 42. . , ► 

* Thomas; Cferojwofe, p. 19-20; Wright, p. 6, uos, 4 and 5. 
sftBft Lane Poole; BMC. no. 6, foB the northern d%nar. 
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rative issue, bears a Devnagri legend and the 
figure of a horseman, mueh in the tradition of the 
Chauhana coins’. CJold pieces of this latter type were 
stnick by lltutmish in OOS, GI4, and 010, but except the 
Aiabic legend, the halimah and the caliph's names, they 
bear little resemblance to the Ghazni dinuT''. Presum* 
ably because of the lack of a weight standard for ^vhicli 
the native silver (‘urrency does not appear to have sup- 
plied a rqcognised model, the gold coin did not be- 
come regular until half a century later® when, the 
silver coinage having in the meantime come into 
general use, it became possible to tit the gold i^iece into 
the currency scheme. 

The cojjtper issues of the peritMl also roughly corres- 
pond to the weight standard of the older dehlmaUd; 
they seem to have been known as adl^. , 

It is for the introduction of a basic silver coinage that 
Iltutmish’s reign is considered as marking the commence- 
ment of Indo-lMusIhn monetary system. This coin, the 
, ancestor of the modern rupee, was the 

Silver Umkah. t-t . -t,- 

tankafi, an Indian^ term indicating a 
weight of silver, whose earliest use to signify a currency 
piece is found in a bilingual silver dirham of Slah- 
mud of Ghazni, struck at Malmmdpur (Lahoi’e) in 
1027®. But the Delhi tcmlmh w'as not a dirham to 
whom, except the form and the legend, it bore no intrin- 
sic relationship. For, what made the tanJeah exclusive- 

1 Wrig^it, p. 6, 13 . 0 . 3a. 

2 Idkl p. 15, nos, and 49G. Apart from these Ohauluma fea-tuiTS, 

these gold coins weigh only 70'6 grains, whereas tlie Ghazni weigh 

118 to 134 grains. ’ " - 

3C/. N€, 1885j, p, 216, for a gold coin, originally ascribed to Eaziali, 
but which was later found to be a forged issue; NC. 1921, p. 342. 

4 The conventional weight of 32 faM or 16 grains was the ideal to w’^Meh 
both the Muslim, and Hindu copper and bilibn issues aimed at; see Thomas, 
p, 4. ■ IFor a similarity in variations of ‘weight in both the Hindu and 
Muslim copper pieces^* see B^pp* CClMt p^ 01-62 ; II, pp. 80*89, 100-106, 

^ Sea Wrisfht for sueh copper coins bearing on the revei*se the word 
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2 Ibid, p. 17, No. 191. 

1 Wrighi, p. 16, ao. 49H. 

3 Thomas : Cfe-o«ic2e No. 28} Wright, p. 18, No. 50c, 


Iv Indian, is, besides the name, the weight standard 
which, as Thomas had shown, followed the indigenous 
practice. The Jilemeluke tMikah, meant to be divisible 
by the S2-mti puram., to which weight the older 
dchlkcala approximated, was planneil to contain 1 tola 
or 96 rafis of silver, this being equal, according to 
Messrs. Wright and Nevill, not to 175 as Thomas 
thought, but 172-8 grains. The subsequent gold 
tankah also was adjusted to this standard iveight, ot 
which Muiz' 4 uddin’s above mentioned Indian dinar 

was perhaps an anticiiiation. , i i i’ 

With the adoption of the Arabic legend, do.ubtless 
borrowed from the dinar, including the kaUmah and the 
sovereign’s titles, the tankah became the standard 
monetary unit of the Delhi Sultanate. 

Experimental 'pjje inclusioii of the rcigning Caliph s 
name on the obverse completed the 
experimental process, which, judging irom the published 
speciments, wa.s begun as early as 01 4/ 1217k The 
first appearance of the Caliph’s name on the obverse 
of a clearly dated coin, hitherto containing only the 
Mlmah, Avas on the issue of 622/1225, which also con- 
tains an elaboration of the Sultan’s title indicating his 
closer association Avith the “commander ot the I aithlul . 
From 628/1230-1, appears the name of the Caliph al- 
Mustansir for in that year lilutmish received his long- 
expected im^estiture, an event most probably commemo- 
rated by the imdatecl issue which bears only the kaUmah 
and the Caliph’s name". The legend that was thus 
finally evolved is represented by No. 31 ot Thomas 
which, with slight variations, continued to be the model 
of his successors’ tankah. 
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In tracing the evolution of the tanhah Thomas, and 
also Wriglit seem to have confined themselves to 
the Dellii series, thus taking no notice of the contri- 
^ , , , biitions of the Bengal mint. The silver 

Bengal tankuh. . » /■s> • i t t t • 

issues oi CThiyasiuldin Iwaz, king 
of Lakhnauti, dated in 61C/1219, on the other hand, 
bear close resemblance, in design and form of the legend, 
to Iltutniish’s/ final piece of 032/1234k His subsequent 
issues, notabty those of 019/1221, and 020/1222, not 
onty include the Caliph al-Nasir’s name, but also 
approximate in weight to the 172-grains standard^ 
They contain, in addition to Iwaz’s expanded sove- 
reign titles, also the exact date of the month and year, 
— a singular feature, which Thojnas rightly inter- 
preted as a commemoration of his receipt of im'estiture 
from the Caliphk 

^o Iltutmish however should belong tlje sole credit 

of absorbing the existing billon pieces, under the new 

name of jitnl, as a lower denominational coin to whose 

weight-scheme, as has been noted above, 

the tanJi'ah was adjusted. The jital 

seems deliberately to have been given a 

lower silver content than its older model; an assay of 

some specimens revealed approximately 8'C grains 

or 2 mtis of silver, instead of the 7*8 grains of the 

deh^tmla*. This enables us to lix its intrinsic 

value which must have governed its relation with the 

tanhah; on the evidence of an assay carried out by 

Thomas, Wright and Nevill thought a jital was valued 

at l/12th of a tmkak. Tliis they have subsequent- 

ly modified in favour of 1/48, whicli was, in any case, ’ 

iJKAS (NS,), VI, p. 352, uo. 4. 

2 CCIM, II, p. 145, BO. 3. 

s JSAS (N.S.), VI, p. 357. The fact that the same date of the month 
is repeated in both the years, indicating an anniYea-sary, makes the sup- 

position almost a ceTtainty. 

^Wiightj p, 71-7B, and 70. 


Weiglit-stnndartl 
relation to jilaJ, 






scact yaliie of the copper coin in reia- 
1 the tanknli, our kiiiowledge is lavgeh' 
the first place, we do not know its 
exact denomination; some of them, ns 
noted earlier, bear the inscription ‘ctdl , 
b,iit this term is found subsequently in 
er issues also^. Shahabuddin Abbas, 
m the 14th century and referring to 
Muhammud b. Tughluq’s currency, calls his copper 
coins fals, four of which, he adds, exchanged for a 

1 JASB, 1891, p. 68, no. 21; Boilgera: IF Svff, no. 15. 

i^Eodgets: IV Supp, Ho, 20. « da 

« Wright, no, 262A. ' ; , 

p! 28. no, 91 ■ ■ P* ^1' 

T Thomas : Chronicle, no». 124 and 180. 


Copper pieces; 
fah and adh 
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jitalh In the second place, the actual weight of the 
copi>er issues, which varies from 71 to 12 grains^ does 
not give us any clue as to their intrinsic proportional 
value. On the other hand, if Messrs. W right and Nevill 
are right in holdiiig, as thej« do, tliat the exchange value 
of copper to silver was 80:1 (that is, 288 grains of coi>- 
per exchanged for a containing 3'6 grains or 2 rath 
of silver) then, the intrinsic value of the copper coin 
calculated in silver, would determine its relation to the 
higher coins in Delhi transactions. A tankah contain- 
ing 14'4 gi’ains of silvex', for examxxle, would thus 
exchange for 16 copper jxieces of 72 grains each, and 
for 96, in the case of the smaller issues of 12 grains each. 
In other words, four 72-grains cojxper . coins would be 
equivalent to one jital and would thus aceoi’d with 
Shahabuddin’s statement I’es^xeeting the exchange valxie 
of the fah, thus showing that there was little Huctua- 
tion in the value of the euiTcncy jxieces from the 13th 
century. 

Some of Iltutmiah’s ndh are however found to weigh 
as little as 8 grains; th.ese, according to Wright, could 
have borne no token relationship with the higher coins, 
thev being valued at their instrinsic 
Faction.) ^ chssiflcation of 

the weight in the different coixper issues 
may probably lead to the discovery of a sub-divisional 
gradation similar to what is found in the silver tnnlmh. 
Some of the recorded specimens weighing 49, 80, 24, 
18, and 12 grains^ would, indeed, seem to fall reaxliiy 
into a subdivisional scheme of 2/8, 1/2, 1/3, 1/4 and 
1/6 of the 72-grams (40 rati copper) fah. In sdvex’, 

^ Quoted in Wright, p. 161. 

^€0m, n, pp. aa, U, nos. 145-46 and 1B8W. 

s Wright Ko. 261 (Kaiqubad, 491 grs,) j 240* (Balban, 55 'm,) ; ISl 
(Iltutmish, ITS grs.)j 230 (Mahmud, 12*4 grs.); 256 (Balban) Up 
and 10*3 grs.). Tke weights seem to indicate only an approximate 
sion; allowance should also be made for wear* 
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the existence of such a gradation is proved by the small 
pieces of Iltutmish, Slahniud, Balban and Kaiqubad^ 
The variations in their weight can easily be classified, 
according to the revised 172-grains tnjihcih standard, 
into 86‘4., 57’6, 28*8, and 14*4 grains. This would give 
them a value of 1/2, 1/3, 1/0 and 1/12 respectively of 
the tanlmh. A similar gradation in the gold coin is also 
indicated by the discovery of a gold piece of IMubarak 
Khalji weighing 55*7 grains^. On the basis of Nevill and 
Wright’s conclusion that the ratio of gold to silver was 
1:10, a gold tunMh {tanJcah-i-tdm) would exchange 
for ten silver pieces of equal weight. 

Earlier coins bear no mint name; two of JMuizzuddin’s 
copper issues, however, seem to indicate their place of 
origin but the reading is doubtfuF. Iltutmish 
appears to have started the practice of 
inscribing the mint name on his tankah. 
One of his rare silver coins bears the vague name of 
Bihdul Hind^', another, dated 610/1219, has been read 
as mentioning Gour, but the word looks more like 
Nagaur". The earliest appearance of Delhi as a mint is 
on a tmikah of 628/1230-1®. The reading of Lakh- 
nauti on another of his silver pieces, dated 683/1235, is 
however, disputable'. A suppositions copper issue of 
the same monarch bears the name of IMultan®. The 
earliest undoubted mention of Lakhnauti occurs in a 
tmikah of Baziah!'. Balban seems to have established 
a number of new mints; one of his copper pieces was 
minted at the Khitta ^ Sultanpur'®. A silver tmikah 

^JASB, 1916, p. 129, no. 1: 1890, p. 68, no. 21; 1883, Sodgers mpp. 
Ill, No. 20; 1916, p. 113, No, 3. 

2 NG. 1.924. p. 346. « Wtight, p. 11, No. 35A and 86. 

cM.f p. S40. . . 

5 Wright, Ho. 40F; JMAB (H.B.)/ VI, p. 348; ’On the point sea also 
note 7y p. 94, mhpm, 

6 Wright, Ho. 50P. 

1881, p, 87;- C€1M, II, p. SI, no, 38; also, intro, p. 6, 

s com. II, p. 21$, no* as. ' 

a Thomas: CkronioU, p. lOT, no. 90. 

J ABB, 1904, p. 66; also 1910, p. 666, no. 1. 





tmiJmhif of 172*8 st 


mashm, of 14*4 gr. 

28*8 gr. pieces. 

57*6 gr. pieces. 
%Si\i-tankalu of 86*4 gr. 

57 gr. coins with 3*6 gr. of 
silver. 

3-jital pieces; original 

silver content: 10*8 gr. 
2-jital pieces; original 

silver content: 6 gr. 


1 tcuiliah—m silver 


in mixed metal 
(jital) 


ri92, 71-gr. pieces, 

11 Copper: J 2se, 48-gr. pieces 

(fals or adl) 284, 36-gr. pieces. 

1 jital=4, 72-grs. copper adl or fds. 

I NC, im, (jV «rte, I), V- 8i3. ; * 


Ex'dian^e rates. 


of his mentions a mint which has been tentatively read 
as Khitta Alwarh 

The 51emeluke currency showed expert planning and 
adjustment. It n’as skilfully incorporated into the 
Indian weight-standard and made large concessions to 
the people’s notions and circunistanccs. 
As a measure of the ability of the Delhi 
financiers it would he observed, the I'elatiie 
value of the currency pieces remained steady 
throughout the century. The following table, sum- 
marising the points discussed above, will show that the 
silver tankah was the central coin which ruled all other 
metal denominations, although, as jS'evill and Wright 
point out, the monetary standard was tri-metallic, the 
intrinsic value of the pieces governing their token rela- 
tionship ivith each other. 

1 gold tankah of 96-rati or 172*8 gr.— 10 silver 
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CHAPTER XV. 


SOCIETY AND CUJ/l'UKE. 


It is perhaps safe to hold that Persians, Afghans and 
Turks, with a sprinkling of Arabs, formed the upper 
class of Muslim society in the first century of IMuslim 
rule o^^er north India. Conversion 
Composition of from Indian tribes, not inconsiderable 
Muslim Society. number, sivelled the rank and file, 

,but except in Sind, from where some converts are men- 
tioned in early Arab aceio.nnts as lun'ing reached posi- 
tions of honour and distinction in Arabitin letters and 
socictvk they do not seem, by the available evidence, to 
have been accorded positions of equality. Hiavn as 
they were as yet mostly from the h)n'cr classes of the 
Indian people, —if traditions res})ecting the early 
^Muslim missionaries are to be believed , they could 
hardly hope to be admitted into tlic aristocracy of the 
conquerors or to a sliare of their previlegcs. ^ The most 
jealous guardian of this aristocracy was the Turk whose 
military power enabled him to reserve the leadership for 
his own race. As he overran the North Indian river 
valleys, fame and increased resources highlened his 
superiority-complex; this was reaflirmed by his success 
in Avithstanding the Mongol storm when all other people 
went down. There was substance in Ralban s claim 
that not less than fifteen sovereign princes from Muslim 
Asia had found asylum in his kingdom. Unquestion- 
ably, the Indian Turk had pi'oved himself the leader 
of the eastern world of Islam. 

1 Islamic Cultwc^ pp* 17T-78, 
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But among the least effects of the Slongol eruption 
was a vast shake-up and mixing of the diffei*eiit races 
composing the Islamic peoples. In India, its resultant 
iorces w^ent, in no small measure, to the 
cN’'olutiion of a homogeiieous Muslim 
society. In the second generation 
from Muiz7AKldin, the Turk w’^as isolated from his home- 
land and was compelled to fight ■with his back to the wall. 
Countless refugees poured from Khurasan and even Ii’aq 
and from beyond the Hindukush to swell his rank and 
the solidaritj’^ of JMuslims fighting against a powerful 
infidel had to become a real and overi’iding sentiment. In 
this prolonged u^-ir-^emeigency, native converts and 
even non-Muslims proved indispensible ; the former 
even found opportunities to, learn the conqueror’s ways 
and even to make a bid for political power. Despite 
jBalban’s rantings against ‘low-born non-Turks’ the 
employment, as his uriz, of Imadul Mulk — of 

obvious Indian parentage — seems to Iiave been un- 
avoidable. IMoi’e significant is Barani’s reference to 
the Mongol converts who had settled in Delhi and Imd 
close family ties w'ith leading Turkish nobles and held 
high position in Kaiqubad’s court. Intennarriagc ■with , 
the natives and with the refugees impercehtibly but 
inevitably diluted the Turk’s blood and also, though in 
a slower manner, his cultural ideas. The Khalji state, 
more broadbased than that of the Memelukes, was only 
a political expression of these social forces. 

Two broad divisions of Muslim society seem to have ! 
persisted from the very beginning. This was the 
akl-i-scdf and the aM-i-qalam, men of the sword and men 
of the pen, the latter, judging from 
Dwision of society; ^he recorded types, being almost wholly 
confined, in the firat one or two gene- 
rations, to nomTirrkish foreigners. From them were 
35 
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drawn recruits for the clerical services^, the the 

Lir, the In the lower ranks of the revenue staff 

Xuld be placed the native lettered class, both 
, Hindu and Muslim. By, far the most influential sec- 
tion of the ahU-qnlaniwere of c-ourse the ecclesiastics 
theologians and Utteratems— who, along with taemima 
formed the first two estates of Muslmi society. Although 
not so strictly organised as the Christian episcopa^ they 
were yet, informally, a well-knit group, 
scious of their importance and jealous ot then lug i 
privileges. They manned the judicial and ecclesiastical 
services and wherever there was a mosque, --and eveiy 
Muslim locality must have one—, the tmm, the , 

theomhmib and ihemufti represented an interest vh cl 
recieved state-recognition. They necessarily controlled 
the educational establislanents and thus put a .premium 
on unorthodox thought and learning calculated to unc er- 
mine their positions. The authority ot the mdmudw 
who officially presided over tliis class, thus embraced a 
the lettered Muslims except the group known as the 
mhaikh, the mystic saints whose independence anf 
other-worldiness could never suit the hteral-mmded 
•vMma. Between the two sections there was little 
mutual admiration; the -uUma’s unconcealed anxiety 
to please the secular authority often brought 
forth bitter condemnation from the saints. Because 
of their popular appeal the latter, however, deman e ^ 
attention; the official dass, including even the king, weie 
obliged to treat them with due deference, hiroz 
Khalji’s reign affords an instance, in the incident o 
the mystic Sidi Maula, of how these men could consu- 
tute polieal danger, for their appeal transcended racial 

and credal barriers.* , 

Among the ‘fighters’ who supplied the executive ai 

military personnel, military rank naturally determined 
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social position. This rank seems to have been graded 
into khmij mmUk, amir, sipahsalar, and 
mr-z-khaiL In the form these titles are 
mentioned in the chronicle they appear to be a 
reproduction of the Turkish tribal arrangement in 
which the family and not the individual was the unit of 
society. In the first quarter of the century when tribal 
loyalties were still fresh the extension of this heirarehical 
organisation to India may perhaps be assumed. But as 
non-Turks, mostly Iranians, iniareased the number of the 
fighter class, this order of society would inevitably under- 
go a process of transformation. The Turk had nothing 
comparable to the mamali system of the Arab by which 
each tribe preserved its separate entity when the Ajami, 
in large nimibers, entered the fold of Islam and 
threatened to disrupt the tribal basis of society. In 
India non-Turkish slaves were attached to families and 
acquired their traditions but the free-bom converts and 
immigrant Muslims could not be given a place at the 
end of the social ladder. 

It is of course hardly to be expected that these fac- 
tors would lead to the emergence, at this period, of the 
veiy modern idea of the individual being the unit of 
„ society; punishment of the offender’s 

family which is instanced by some 
of the 13th century-rulers woilid Imot accord 
with such a notion. The family stilli remain- 
ed the unit but its grouping under the mr-i-Jehml dis- 
appeared. The process must have been slow and its ' 
completio-n cannot be dated; Barani, writing in the 
fourteenth century still uses the generic term of khml- 
khmwh. In any event, as indicative of social rank the 
mr-i-khail finds no further mention in the chronicles. 
The many cases of promotion recorded in the Tahaqat- 
i-Nmiri do not even include the sipahsalar; the mndr. 




iFaHiie Maail: Taiikh, p. 22. 
sEUiot. in, p. 578. 

s Swfosat Na/mom, ed. Elalkhali, pp. 74-70. 

5 others, of Tajuddm tojar 

OazlakMiaja, Tughidl Tughaa Khan. Qaraqash Kh^ eTen“of 

din Suaqar. For the prev^ence of this system among tne lunKs ereu v 
se© Is%<m on 


■mam and the hhmi seem to mclude the entire 
n4 of the aM-i-sdf . Only in the case of Aibak his 
rank of sipahsaUr is mentioned*, and is included among 
his titles in one of the epigraphic records ot his reign 
Subsequently, it appears to hare lost rank and 
came to ocieupy the lowest position; even m the officer 
cadre of the army, early in the 14th century. Shaha- 
huddin Abbas, in describing the TugWuq .army orga^ 
nisation, assigns to it the smallest eommand anc • 
The practice of regarding the amir as the hrst rank 
to be held by the aspirant to military aristocracy, 
which became nonnal in the latter 18th centup% 
seems to have had even earher begin- 
The aristoeraoy. Nizamul Mulk, Writing in 

the 12th century, in describing the system of 
training for the slaves, mentions the «mir 
as the first responsible office the newly tramed 
slave was to occupy^ He adds that this system was 
becoming obsolete in his time; but not so in the Meme- 
luke Sultanate. Ghazi Malik’s admission into the mili- 
tary aristocracy began with his promotion to the rank of 
mnir\ It was also Iltutmish’s first eonmiission. 
In fact every slave seenis to have acquired this rank 
before he received an executive post”. Since the 
days when Suhuktigin and Mahmud of Ghazni express- 
ed their sovereignty by this title alone the amir like 
the npahsalar had lost rank and by the time ot the 
Tughluqs was only a captain in charge of a hundred 
troopers. Whether the possible elevation of the priii- 
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cipal non-Turkish refugees straightway to the rank 
of malik in the 13th centuiy' had anything to do with 
the amir’s degradation cannot be stated with certainty, 
but the Menieluke chronicles .imdoubtally show a surfiet 
of the first-mentioned dignitary; an Indian Muslim is 
also described as malikK The higher rank of khan 
was held as a rule by groMui-up princes of the royal 
family and such of the Turkish maliks as were specially 
honoured by the king. If the lists of Minhaj and 
Barani are any guide, no non-Turk, not even the 
Khaljis, could ever hold this rank. It was presumably 
part of the distinctions enjoyed by governors of 
important provinces. Its absence from the titles of 
Aibak and Iltutmish is perhaps to be explained by their 
opportune elevation to the throne; only Balban served 
a long period of apprenticeship and passed through this 
grade. The highest status below that of the king was 
conferred by the title of Ulugh Khan (great khan), 
naturally held by only one person at a time. Balban, 
possibly in imitation of the Mongol terminology, pre- 
ferred to call it Qcucm which he bestowed on his heir- 
apparent, a shrewd move to forestall the recurrence of 
the process of his own usurpation. 

The third element, amam. o khk/dq, is less easy to dis- 
tinguish. As the Muslim society was mainly urban at 
this period it must have included all the indeterminate 

city crowd, the artisan,, the shop keeper, 

T e eommonaity. pettptrader. The big 

merchants, since they are never mentioned separately, 
would also have to be grouped with this class, but 
wealthy, much travelled and accomplished merchants, 
ta,jir and malikut-tujjar, the found it easy to be admit- 
ted to the nobility. An important section was form- 
ed by the slaves owned by the king and the 

iKaixml Maliiar; Bamni. p* 1B6, See aalo 

A)', bjBXttg cjullM MuUh MufeMiasA 
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nubility, who, before promotion to w/mrai, were em- 
ployed in various domestic and technical jobs. They 
contributed the largest quota to the staff of the differ- 
ent karkhamhs and the city’s craftsmen included not a 
few of them. A town’s population would also include 
non-Muslims; although direct evidence is lacking it will 
not be far from truth to consider them as contributing 
the largest number to the city’s trading community. In 
point of fact the influence born of wealth which the 
Hindu bankers and traders enjoyed would entitle them 
even to a position of aristocracy ; indeed, Barani com- 
plains that they even out did the Muslims in pomp and 
material comforteh 

Judging from Minhaj’s account of the Muizzi and 
Shamsi maliks, very few of the immigrant Turks were 
born in Islam; most of them came as slaves sold in child- 
hood to Muslim merchants. Along 
Eeiegious groups, Settled in the Islamic coun- 

tries and driven to India by the Mongols they were 
converted to Sufini Islam, the I'eligion of the Ohazna- 
vide, the Seljuq, the Khwarizmi and the Shamsabani 
dynasties. Politically, it was dangerous to countenance 
the Skmh sect whose faith involved allegiance to the 
enemy of the Abbasides, for the latter’s moral sanction 
, gave the Dellii SUltan his strongest support. Moderate 
as well as extreme Shiahs were all denounced as heretics 
and contemptuously designated as muhhidah and 
TiCBwafiz. The QaramiteJi also called iBatini, came in for 
special persecution which throughout the eastern Cali- 
phate was intensified after the destruction of the Fati- 
mide dynasty. Their headquarters in Akmut, in 
Northern Iran, became the object of a series of attacks 
in wliieh both the Khwarispiis and Shansabani claimed 
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notable success. Being persecuted eveiywhere thej’^ 
became a secret society and teiTorised the Swrmi world 
through their fanatic adherents who became 

experts in using the assassin’ knife. 

Only in the Arab-niled province of the Indus valley 
where Turkish orthodoxy was coniperatively late in 
arriving, a section of the extreme Shiah, the Qarcnmtah 
o, . , — forerunners of the Isinailis — found a 

lodgement in the 9th century. They 
succeeded in making proselytes from the Hindu and 
Muslim population and winning political power in 
Upper Sind. In Multan and Mansura for more tlxan 
two centuries political and religious allegiance was 
owed to the Fatimide Caliph of Eg>'pd. Malimud 
of Ghazni obtained only a temporary success for ortho- 
doxy by installing a Sumii ruler over Multan, for Muiz' 
zuddin had to fight hard in order to overthrow the 
Qarmnitah ruler. The final extension of Delhi’s 
sovereignty put an end to their political power in the 
Indus valley but the sect was not exteiminated. From 
Minhaj’s account they even appear to have si>read east 
and south and found followers in Gujiat and even in the 
Doab. Muizzuddin’s death at their hands made the 
Memeluke state bitterly hostile to them; even the 
Mongol eruption failed to assuage this bitteiiiess 
Iltutmish’s final acceptance of Abbaside suzereinty 
confirmed the Shiahs in their emnity to the Turkish 
rulers. While the uhma denounced them as unclean 
heretice, they on their part openly arraigned the latter 
for their worldly greed and compromising religiosity 
Towards the end of Raziah’s reign rmder the leadership 
of a person named Nur Turi^ they conspired, 

3 See Elliot: I, p, 491, for supporting evidence^ of the Bumm rulers of 
Lower' Sind being in, political and religious affliation with the Fatimides. 
mrlmuMi mmm in Sind and 0uJmV' w -nlso Arnold: Frrncmg of 
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to sieze power. Collecting the sect from all parts 
of India; and fully armed he raised a great insur- 
rection in the Jami Masjid and eomtueneed a 
slaughter of the orthodox worshippers. It was a 
serious rising and took military torec to quell it. 
Although vsuppressed ou this oecasiou tne sect 
could hardly be expected to die out; Barain.s 
frequent conclemnation of the 3I'uhhid<'ih heretics 
iK)stulate their continuance as a somewhat noticahle 
religious grouph Under the Memelukes neverthe- 
less, Shiism made little progi’css in Hindu, sthaii; it had 
to wait till the conversion of the Il-Khans ot Persia 
gave it once again a political sanction. 

Muslim society in the 13th ceniury-lmlia Ihereiore 
predominantly belonged to the Sumii persuasion. 
With its rigid simplicity Swinii Islam also suited the 
f Turkish mind which showed a 

predomijiance. singular ineptiUuIc ior the esotcnc 
religion of the ShmJi. With the theologians 
imported from abroad and also trained in 
India, the Memelnkcs set about to pn^serye the 
orthodoxy of their own faitli and that ol their, coin- 
peers. The Mongols drove a large seidion of Iranian 
Miislmis; whatever their original predilections might 
have been, they, exhibited a remarkable con- 
formity in India. The Shansabanis belonged to 
the Shafei school of Muslim la'i\'^, hut the Memelukes 
held to the system of Abu Hanifa. . ^ 

Not quite apart from the Smiim and yet 


a Sec for. example, pp, IS, 48, 98 and 
Mjialimfl ioin^ in the domneiation;- on the oontrary tnew leao^ 

Jliie were regarded wife respMt, as rLai/f 

Airii.. repeating the sainttihess of Ntjr Tarh; Fmmdul Fma<4, t. 104b. 

p. 11 * • . . 
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forming a distinctly important group was the 
mystic fraternity of the mfis. The 13 th centur}^ was 
The Sufi remarkable for the great number of 

iSIuslim iinystics who, men of great 
learning, lived away from the society of towns- 
men. Although not rechises in the real sense of the 
term and otten householders, they were yet genuinely 
indifferent to material comforts. While not formally 
rejecting orthodoxy, but, on the contrary, mindful of 
its observances, they held to an ethical religion and 
strove after mystic coimnunion with the Godhead. 
Except for certain religious exercises designed to 
bring about a particular mystic experience, like the 
Sinm, (music intended to rouse the mind to a condi- 
tion of eestacy), they w'ere indistinguishable in normal 
life from the orthodox, and many of them carried 
on ordinary vocations. The fraternity, grouped 
round the murshid (guide) was thus open to the 
orthodox JMuslims also, initiation requiring nothing 
more than piactising the graded exercises in the seclu- 
sion of one’s home. Blirades were usually believed 
of them and even the uninitiated masses felt drawn to 
thieir unasstmiing piet3^ Even the formalist >idema 
reverently attended their khmiqah and felt honoured 
when admitted to the circle of the select desciples. They t 
scorned the advances of the official class and many 
lived in proud poverty. Of the many such mystic 
orders that arose in India and are active even now, the 
period under review saw the foundation and exclusive 
prevalence, each in its own area, of^ two of the most 
important, namely the Chishtm and the Sv>hTmm'dm, 
fownded respectively by Muinuddin at Ajiper and 
Bahauddin Zakariya at Multan. While fte latter 
remiimed confined to the Indus valley, the' CU^tia 
order spread to Ae ivhole of Hjndpsthan ^d the 
. ' ■ 36 . ^ 
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Punjab ajid counted among its potential adherents 
almost every notable Muslim of the age. Mmnuddm 
died at Ajmer in 1235 and his tomb 1ms since become a 
renowned place of pilgrimage, ewn laity, ho 

are the tirbs of his chief desciplos like Quftud, m 
Bakhtiyar Keki (died in 1285) at Delhi, hariduddin 
Shakar^ije (died hi 1256). at 1 akpattan, 
Nfeamuddto Budauni (died 1325) at Delhi, every 
one of whom left a large inunber of equally 

honoured desoiples. In Sind. » 

Bahauddfa’s successors. Sadruddm, Jalaluddm and 
Buknuddin, was equally gi-eat, the last named persons 
tomb being one of the finest extant specimens of 
Muslim a^hitecture in Multan. Devotion to the mfi 
and his mystk cult thus fomied mi importat 
feature of Muslim religmiis hie under the Mundukts. 
Barani’s account lists a large numher of such s«/i* and 
who, as a measure of their iinportance, have 
special chapters devoted to than by I' erishta and the 

historians of the Mughal period. _ 

Whether one agrees or not with the view tha 
Indian Vedantism was largely responsible lor its 
growths it is undeniable that the mysticism ol the 
mfi furnished Islam’s philosophical 
i Bufl missionarfes. pojjjt of contact with Hinduism. 
It is through such contacts, fostered by 
the simplicity and broad bmnanism oi the 
that Islam obtained its largest number ot 
converts and it is in this sense a 
is considered a missionary. On the behest ot 
mwrsJM, he travelled to distant countries and setUec 
down with a tiiue missionary zeal amonpt ^nf^ le 
and even hostile people, instance is alior e y 
Jalaluddin Tabre^i, one of Muinuddin’s companions, 
;wbo took up his residence under the Sena king o 


mfi 

free 

he 

the 
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Bengal. In Gujrat, then .under Hindu rule, a mfi 
established his head quarters"; Muinuddin liipiself 
is reported to have arrived in Ajmer several years 
before Miiizzuddin’s invasion". In the mfs 
pantheistic outlook and engrossment with the soul 
which transcended the formalism of religion, the 
spiritualist ’ Hindu recognised a familiar cult; his 
modesty and absence of religious pedantry coupled 
with his supposed miraculous power born, no doubt, 
from the strength of his faith, held o.ut a powerful 
appeal. Islam’s social values and the material pros- 
pects it then held out finally made this appeal irresis- 
tible, specially to those suffering from Brahminical 
(caste-tyranny. 

No evidence is forthcoming at this period to enable 
us to a make any precise statement as to the mutual 
borrowings of popular Islam and Hinduism. The 
examples afforded by the Tughluq 
?npopSar iskm. chronicles of definitely Hindu prac- 

tices and Hindu inspired sects among 
the Sluslims, may have had an earlier beginning. 
That Ipdian co?i verts would retain some of their 
Hindu notions and practices needs little proof. The 
worship of the saint and his shrine, which gradually 
increased and became a source of great social evil in 
latter times, is a phenoiinenom which undoubtedly had 
its origin in the l.Sth century reverence for the mfi, 
but in whose wide incidence the Hindu predilection of 
worshipping local and tribal gods must have had no 
little share. To what extent the higher intellects of 
the two people reacted to each other’s ideas is, however, 
a question whose answer the 18th century could be 
hardly expected to provide. 

p, 122-2B, 

\ p. 304, infm. 
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With its highly unsettled conditions the Memeli^e 
Sultanate could boast of no great cultural activity. 
More than a century was to elapse before Muslim 
letters found its bearings in the new 
Cultural actmtiea. g^yironjfnent and exhibited, under the 

Tughluqs, a vigorous, creative spirit. What 
was produced in the 13th century had necessardy 
trans-Indian tradition behind it; Indian ideas and life 
could enter but little in the Muslim’s intellectual make 
' up. The new phase was to be started by the great 
Amir Khusrau whose contribution to the Indiamzation 
of Muslim culture was many sided. The use of Hindi 
poetical imagery and thepies, his admiration and addi- 
tion to India’s mpsic, and his spirited defence of Inthan 
culturpi values, are only a few of the services ot this 
versatile poet, the first great creative writer of Muslirn 
India\ The spirit of the greatest medieval 
Muslim: savant al-Beruni breathes through his wrfi- 
ings, but while the latter’s pleading for scientific 
appreciation of Indian philosophy ftnd sciences evoked 
little response from his contemporaries, Khusrau s 
genius held opt a living example in the dqjtnain ot 
belles lettres which caught on and went to enrich the 
culture-content of medieval India. 

Military preoccupations notwithstanding, t le tmc 
luke ruler however, showed great awareness to the 
enduring virtues of literature; indeed, the pen no ess 
than the sword was an integral compo- 
Literature. ^ mental life. Some 

of it was no doubt inspired by practical ne^s; 
religious administration demanded works on theo- 
logy, and law, while x>olitics needed chronicles and 


Mtoa: Life mA Works of Amir Khmrm for deteUs; also Habib: 
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treatises on statecraft. But a devotion to poetry, 
stories, literary histories and es®ys proves more than 
mere utilitarian outlook. It is true that the Meme- 
lukes were only the inheritors of this tradition and 
that the Mongol scourge brought in a large number 
of foreign writers to Delhi; but in the development of 
what may be called a culture-state they must 
have had a large share. Under every ruler Barani 
gives a long list of poets, theologians, lawyers, histo- 
rians and masters of the epistolary art. Among 
prose writers the Delhi state could boast of such 
eminent names as that of the literary historian 
Nuruddin Muliammad Aufi, the historian and political 
theorist Fakhruddin Mpbarak Shah, and the chroniclers 
Hasan Nizami and Minhaj Juzjani. Ziauddin Barani 
himself had more versatility than that of a mere histo- 
rian; a later account ascribes to him, besides works on 
history, also treatises on state-craft, law, scriptural 
commentaries and religious practices’. Poetry was a 
universally practised art and ability to compose verses 
was almost an essential complement to literary edu- 
cation. It is hardly necessary to single out names from 
among the hosts of poets maintained on the state’s 
pension list or in the company of every prince and 
noble. Nor is it possible to distinguish the poet from 
the essayist, the historian from the theologian, for 
those were the days of encyclopaedic accomplishment. 
Balban’s court was specially rich not only in aninent 
divines and poets but also in physicians and astro- 
nomers who in their special branches “had no equals. 
Badruddin Damashqi and Husamuddin Marikla are 
honoured names in the annals of medicine; Hamid- 
uddin Mutriz was as much well versed in mathematics 

* Sa Etta: w- dt. tSiity 655. 
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and astronomy as in the healing art\ The crown 
of the 13th century poets was Khusrau who with his 
friend Amir Hasan Sanjari, an equally accomplished 
writer, made even the Iranians jealous of the ctesic 
exceBence of Indo-Persian poetry. Amir Khus- 
rau himself speaks appreciatively of yet aiioto of his 
contemporaries, named Rukn Muhmerah of ^Budaun . 

Translation from Hindu works does not appear to 
have found a place in the literary interest of the toe 
until Firoz Tughluq’s reign when we find for the first 
time a number of Sanskrit works 
Translations. j»endered into Persian# But if a later 
report is correct, the century can boast of at least one 
such translation, a work on Bralimimcal philosophy 
named Amritahwnda, rendered into Arabic, remark- 
ably enough, by a converted Bralimm fito Assam, 
during the early years of Firoz Khalji’s I’cign . ^ 

It is hardly necessary to stress that such diffusion 
and devotion to literature pre-supposes a high level ot 
general education and the existence of widely patronised 
educational establishments. Among the 

Education. fij-st institutions established in any new- 

Iv occupied place was a madramh, while every mosque 
housed a primary school. There were privately run 
schools as well as state-financed seminaries. Iffutmish 
; founded a richly endowed college at Delhi named af 
his eldest son Nasiruddin; another was at Multan cal 
' the Firozi r,mdramh\ The Khalji conquerors m 
Bengal established similar institutions. Barani 
speaks of a large nupaber of eminent professors teac - 

Its Fn p. 16D. note 9; see also Buduuui, I, p. 70 fo, 
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ing ill colleges all over the kingdom'. Under the 
Tuglilu,qs, the capital alone is said to have possessed a 
thousand imdrash'S and two thousand miMahs 
(attached to mosques) “ a statement which give a 
comparative indication of the state of affairs under 
their Memeluke predecessors. 

Of cultivation of the arts, contemporaiy writmgs 
furnish little definite evidence. Architecture occupied 
their whole interest; in its decorative scheme, as evi- 
The Arts denced by the survivmg monuments, 

f. mural painting entered but little. Stray 

references to ornamental figures, both animate and 
inanimate, painted on walls or engraved or anbroider- 
ed on furniture, flage, tents saddles and arms*, 
on the other hand, lead us to assume that the visual 
arts also reached high excellence under the Memelukes. 
Whether the protraits of the Sultans as found in the 
Mongol miniature albums were copied from earlier 
originals must remain a matter of speculation. Firuz | 
Tuglduq at any rate interdicted the practice of deco- 
rating the walls by coloured representation of living 
objects. The feeling for colour found concrete ex- 
pression in the mvtjomi of manusci'ipts produced for the 
nobles and royalties. Calligraphy was a widely dif- 
fused art which, when transferred to stone and paper, 
can embody alknost as sensuous a beauty as that 
of the plastic art. Music has an irresistible appeal 
and despite the supposed legal ban it formed an essen- 
tial part of festivities. With music went dancing, but 
one should hardly expect at this period that these two 
arts were cultivated for anything approaching 
intellectual satisfaction. With increased dependence 
on Indian performers the Muslims, it is reasonable to 

ipp 110 , 11 . ssiMoiswi?ili«4l Ataan Elliot: III, p. 578. 
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presume, rapidly acquired a taste tor the Indian fomi oi 
these arts and the inter-mingling, notably m music, liad 
a highly enriching effect, Amir Khusrau was an ac- 
complished musician himself; he not only set some ot 
his poems to Indian tunes hut is the reputed inventor 

In maimers and customs a rapid de-lurkieizatKm is 
observable. It did not take the Tughrils, Ughul Baks, 
Aetigins etc. long to shed their Turkish maimerism and 
■ adopt Persian and even Indiamsed 
Manners Muslim names. One can suppose the 

aad customs. compatriots of Aibak and Iltutmisli 

speaking ordinarily in Turki, but against the 
ever expanding Persian it couW have Imd only 
a shortlived vogue; no literary work m lurkt m any 
case, is known to have been produced m India. It is 
" true, Balban’s emphasis on Tiirki racia ism won . 
implv a revival of Turkish cultural elements. l ie 
loifg-“contiimed device of the Turki horsemen on the 
currency pieces seems to point to the same direction. 
For the lirst time in Baraiii we find some ol the state 
functionaries referred to in their Turkish desi^iations . 
iBut Balban was too deeply coimmtted to 
Persianism to bring about a real revival of lurki 
customs. His monarchical ideals were the ancient 
kings of Inan whose precepts and, exainples gave 
form and content to his autocracy; he could think ot 
no illustrious names for his grandsons but Kaikhusrau, 
Kaikaus. Kaiqubad and Kaiumars. Turkestan ob- 
viously could not heighten the cultural f 

court; Persian was the only channel through 
could reach the intellectual world of Islam and thus 
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buttress his claijin to the championship of civilisation 
against IMongol barbarism. For the eastern Muslims 
it was impossible to get away from Persian influence; 
in India it was to exercise an abiding tyranny. 

But to escape the environmental influence was 
equally difiicult; the Indian Turkovas not even circums- 
tantially equipped to attempt it. Significant of tlie 
^ , . - new trend is the adoption by high 

born JMuslyns, even of pure Turkish 
descent, of such Indian names as Chajju, Kachchan, 
Hamidraja, etc.". Chewing the betel leaf, a pecu- 
liarly Indian habit, found its way early among 
the nobles and Barani notes the excecsive addiction 
to it of Balban’s (inz\ Under the Tughluqs, Ibu 
Battuta noticed another Indian custom of offering the 
him of pmi to the bride as a part of the marriage 
ceremony". In daily conversation Indian terms 
inevitably seemed to find a place; Barani consistently 
uses the Hindi word barshJml for the rainy season'". 
Firoz Tughluq earned piety and gratitude by 
providing funds to paj'^ for the marriage dowry of 
Muslim orphan girls"; it is difficult to interprete this 
dowry as anything but a Hindu-inspired custom, for 
Muslim law knows of no money payable by the bride. 

In recreation and amusements a taste for chess 
(sMtranj) and gambling {qminuirhazi) was probablj?" 
an earlier acquisition. So was also the out-door game 
of clmuglhan, a kind of polo. The 
royalty combined amusement with 
mflitaiy exercise in hunting excursions. Wine was 
almost an indispensible constituent of gaity; holding 

1 Barani, pp. 170, 173; TA, trans. I, p. 140. 

2P. 116-117. 

Def. et. Sang, HI. p. 277. _ ,, _ 

«Se® for example, p. 86: FatawaWe^andm, if. 116a, 11/. For the use 
of the Indian! term Mat, (bed ste0|d) see Barani', Tarikh, p. 117 . 
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of oonvmal parties with friends ™ 

considered almost a royal convention. Balban is said 
to have ffiven up wine altogether after his aecessron, it 
iSv inspired by political e.pedie.rey as m he 
case of Alauddin, rather than anxiety to- obseivc tin 
law for the lawyers themselves were scarce dis n- 
dtoed 0 allow the monarch some latitude m tins 
™tter- Music and dancing girls were another 
of diversion which, as time went on, heoanie 

“rspensible like wine, luid from 
became a conventional court piacticc. 1 . 

nieht of professional performers and couiesaus seems 
to be a development inspired by Indian practice lor 
Z central Ask and even in the Ariibian eoiiihr 
free-born professional musician of the leliiale . 
™s a rare social phenoineiion. The Indiai. courtesan 
and m-Mcli-girl was not parallcd by the 

An aiquirj' into the ivcalth-prodiicing . 
under the Slemelukes yields little satislymg resu oi 
these seem to have least interested the contempor^y 

, writers. To what extent and mwlut 

Co^erce. manner conunerce and industiy 

were fostered or the regime affected the 

counti-v’s economy, are questions whose answei nius 

necessarily contain a fair amount of conjatture. vv e 

hear of merchants dealing in horses, slaves mid n 

clothes, big importers and exporters, who appear to hav 

nearly always been Iranian and Arabian ' u • 

The Turk also dealt in horses imported 

southern Turkistan (Khita) and had been a famdiar 

figure in Hindu mercantile world. The Memelu ce 

had no sea-port and the sea-borne trade, ttterm 

through to the Delhi markets, would touch onl> 

iSee Afif. pp. M5-M7, for an ineidant about the pwns Firoz and t e 

author’s attempt to rfoss OTwdt. 
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indirectly the land-locked kingdom’s economic life. The 
Tahaqat-i-Ahhan pientions, under Alauddin Khalji, 
an officer called the tajerhagi, but it is perhaps too early 
to expect the militarist Memelukes to make a conscious 
effort to increase or even regulate the foreign eommerce\ 

This is not intended to mean that trade had no place 
in the economic life. On the contrary the government 
earned not a little income from taxes on traders and 
shoji-keepers and also from transit duties on mercantile 
commodities. The luxury living of the nobility un- 
doubtedly quickened the demand for consmners’ goods 
and the middlemen as well as the craftsmen did good 
business. In Alauddin’s reign we hear more about the 
traders on whom he sought to impose his economic 
regulations. Under iBalban is, mentioned an amir-i- 
bazm^. Firoz T.ughluq’s list of the taxes he 
abolished would give us an idea of the variety of sellers 
Who supplied the growing needs of the cit-folk®. 
The army department had no commissariat service and 
was dependent for provisions on the grain merchants 
who accompanied the comjjaigning force. We hear of 
no regular slave markets as in other Islamic countries, 
but the human merchandise was a recognise! means of 
making money and was even used as a side business 
by members of the ulemfC. A highly profitable 
business was money-lending, confined almost exclu- 
sively to Hindus whose mounting rate of interest, 
enfoiiced b5’’ the state, enabled them to impoverish the 
Profligate nobles". Amir Hassan mentions Mus- 

^ ' ‘11 ' ^ ' 

siBaifenL % 83-34; lie seems to have possessed some official status 
and is also called Bais-uBazar, iih© Alauddin Khaljl^s controller of 
'iuarlsets*'' 

^ For a list see Qureshi, op, cii, p, 228-29 ; it includes also those mentioned 

*8e«'Fmvad%l Fawaid, i. 8a for aa ineidett in whicli a saintly Afghm. 
joining the prayers behind such an Iffi&ffif admonished him for his mental 
preoccupations with this busness during the prayers. 

» Barani, p, 120, ^ ^ . 
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liiii traders from Lahore (saM^gar) lu Bahram”s 
reign journeying to do business with the Hindus ot 
Guirat and making huge profits thereirom . 

With regard to industry it is reasonable to hold that 
the Hindu craft-guilds and professional castes fun- 
tioned also in Muslim administered terntories. In 
manufacture, India’s self-sufficiency 
Industry. and exporting role seemed little dis- 

turbed by the conquest. To provide for the nobleman’s 
i uLy iLpt the Lftsmen busy. The king’s various 
needs not only kept the wheels of industry movmg but 
even caused the setting up of state manufacton^ 
{Jmrkhmah) . We hear of these early m tM Hth 
century but their earlier beginning cannot be ruled 
ouf . The builder and stone worker, the tent-maker and 
the saddler, the perfumer and the oil-man, the up- 
holsterei) and cldtlMnakcr, Ihc ‘f*”',, 
armourer, all were in great demand. Manuiaclured 
articles, to whose excellence Ajnir Ivhusrau pays warm 
tribute^ foimd ready buyers and the city 
never had a dull moment. If rising price of the 
manufactured article is any indication of the demands 
made on industry, the Khalji control would P^ve ^le 
flourising condition of the craftsmen m the Idth 
century. The majority of these was HhkIu; a small 
percentage came from the lower class Musluns, mostly 
Indian converts. 

The main-stay of the state’s economy was of course 
agritulture. The Memelukes showed an early realisa- 
tion of their dependence on the peasantry. Ghiyasud m 
Tughluq’s great concern for their 

Agriculture. oiily stressed an attitude that 


iFavmd'Ul Fawaid, i. 63 ^ ^ 

2, Abbas: Masalikia-AhMn BUiofc. III. p. 
8 Quote, d in Qureshi, p. 211, note 4. 
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was shared by his pri^ecessors. “The peasant is 
the bade bone of the state,” Balban used to 
sayj “while he should not be allowed to develop 
into a rich potential rebel, ruinous exaction on hint 
would cause a faHing off in agriculture and the con- 
sequent impervishment of the state,” “Follow' 
the middle Coui-se in realising the Mara said he to 
Bughra Khan\ We possess no details respecting 
assessment and collection of the land revenue; we at 
least hear of no agrainan discontent. One can perhaps 
postulate large agricultural holdings and plenty of live 
stock. Except for military operation due to political 
trobules, the peasant in the countryside lived in con- 
tented isolation leading a communal life in his self- 
sufficient villages, selling his surplus grain in the market 
town and paying the revenue thi’ough the headman. The 
Memeluke Sultanate covered a transitional jieriod 
continuing, as it did, many of the old ways of life; it is 
reasonable to think that the rural economy, as a result, 
felt no sharper turning in its course than it did under 
the eternally warring RajpuF, 

The inference is difficult to resist that as yet, in the 
lieriod under review, the Muslim was merely a tax- 
receiver and took little direct part in the production 
and increase of the country’s agiicul- 
tural w'ealtb. We find very few 
recorded instances of Muslim cultivators. One 
is mentioned in the story by Hamid Fazlullah 
of a poor desciple of Bahauddin Zakaria who 
tilled a small plot near Labor and who, unable to pay the 
revenue, had to compound for it by performing a 
miracle®. Another is, as noted already, the account ot 

1 Baraniy p, 100. Bee also p. 574. ^ 

s For the agrariaa practices in. pre-Muslim India see Unoshal : AgraTifCin 
System of Anoient India, The systems of assignment, group-assessment ana 
collection, which feature the Muslim revenue practice in India* were all 
known to the Indian peasants and were thus cmly a eantlnuation or earlier 
praetiees, . ■ , , . , . 

^Siaml Ar^im f, 17 a. 


Muslim cultivators. 
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Balban’s settlement of Afghan soldiers on the ^ 

garrison the fortresses on the newly opened high- 
ways through Hindustan. To these should of com se 

added the converts from the mral Hindu po^^^^^ 

who, in all likelihood, unless forcibly ejected by the 
caste fraternity, retained their holdings ^ J jant 

was a valuable asset and unless- he elected 
to some urban calling, the feudatory- pnnee 
the paramount ruler would endeax^our to 
him to lls profession. But the interest of the Muslim 
ruling class in land was undeniably the revenue. Either 
as almqti or as an iqtad^r he derived his mcometon 

the revenue payable by the peasant cultivator. Even 

the ahUqalam held such assignment . 

It is iiLcessaiy to enter into the vexed question « 

was the legal owner of the land ; m ^ 

sovereign demanded of the peasant along wi h u share 
^ of his produce, an unfailing devotion to 

Position of agriculture. The kind felt entitled to 

the peasant. neglected his duty , 

The century affords no concrete evidence of irrigation 
L other facilities provided to the peasant by the 
reeeiver; probably the urgency of military and polil i- 
cal problems was all absorbing. But tanks excatate 
and eammnsaras built by the MemeluWes !>“*" _ ‘ 

attitude o£ benerolence which was not restraetecl to the 
urban population. Ghiyasuddin aughluq is noted fm 
his active interest in increasing rural prospeiitj' , ■ 

was clearly the application of a formerly conceived ic 


iSee Minliaj, p. 214, for, Ws P- ^f^^rani, p. 442. 

2Barani, p. 480; also p. 574, siJaram, n. 
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THE PROTECTED PEOPLE (zimvii) 


That religion contributed little to the motive force 
of the Shansabani conquest is scarcely an arguable point. 
Muizzuddin’s first adversaiy on Indian soil was not an 
„ . , ‘infidel’ but a monarch with an equally 

Motive of conquest. i 'll ' -r -i • i 

orthodox adherence to Islaniic law as 
as himself*. While he destroyed the Muslim ruler 
of Lahore he tolerated the continuance of Hindu 
rule in Ajmer, Gwalior and Delhi; his lieutenant 
was prepared to alioAv the Chanclella king to 
hold his dominions. Muizzuddin, according to a later 
account, even entered into alliance with the Hindu ruler 
of Janunu against Khusrau Malik®. Xiunerous 
Hindu princes retained power and internal autonomy. 
To suggest that the hluslim Turks commenced their rule 
by an indisci’iminate destruction of life, proi^erty anrl 
religion®, is to exhibit a gross misreading of their 
history. Such references as are found in the contem- 
porary accounts to the destruction of temples must be 
examined not only against the background of M'ar 
operations but also against the chronicler’s habit 
of exaggeration. Hasan Nizami, for example, speaks 
in righteous satisfaction, of the destruction of all the 
temples in KalinjaP, but, as a matter of fact, 
most of the pre-Muslim temples ‘ there or at 
Mahoba and Khajuraho are still in tact®. Similar 

He, witli liis brotlier, belonged to the sect of ^ the Shu-ffi 

while the G-haznawides were followefs of Abu Hauifa; MinhaJj p. 77, 

3 C/, Titus; Tnd4<in Iskiifn, pp» 15-35, *T(& 3 ’Ul Mamir, f. 175b. 

® ChiuuiughaiE; XXI, pp* 25, '5S-60,^ and 71 “79, 
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stat^iients are also to be fomid , in _ the accounts 
of the Conquest of Benares, Kalpi, Delhi and 
Aimer"; Blinlmj also mentions the destmction of the 
Mahakal temple of Ujjain by Iltutmish and his conver- 
sion of Vigraliapala’s college at Ajmer into a mosque-. 
The Qumtul Islam mosque at Delhi was admit- 
tedly built out of materials of Hindu temples''; so was 

also* Iltutmish's mosque at Budaun*. 

Bor the most part, such damage resulted iiom 
militaiy operations; where it did not, the motive is to 
be sought, not in the conqueror’s religious zeal, but 

in his greed for precious metals. For, 
Greed of wealth. kiiowii that a Hindi! temple in 

those day and even now, contained fabulous amount ot 
precious” metals; in its inviolable sanctuary was depo- 
sited the treasure both of the people and the princes. 
India was a fabled country of gold ; in point of tact, her 
export trade in manufactured goods enabled bey to 
receive more of this metal Ilian she sent out. The 

financial success of Mahmud’s campaign.s rested, it was 
believed, on his systematic spoliation of the temples, 
and the story, of the bejewelled idol of Somnath and 
gold contained in its hollow, had passed into a 
yersally believed tradition. And material wealth, 
'so much an enthusiasm for religion, which 
.oc sat lightly on him, irresistibly attracted the Tu.rk, 
le child of the desolate central Asian steppe. It is 
It witlmut significance that after the overthrow of the 
,,«ahdvala king, Muizzudin’s army marched to occupy, 
hot the capital Kanouj, but Benares and Asm w ere 
'‘ the fallen king’s treasure was known to have been 
deposited. It was by the amount of wealth rather 
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tlian his succoSkS in glorifying Islam that iMuizzucklin’s 
athieveinents -wore estimated by the chronicler’. 

In the chronicler’s exultant descriptions there was 
more than mere religious zeal. To talk exuggeratingly 
ot the destruction of “temples and the establishment of 
the abode of God” had a definite propaganda value; it 
i'aciliiated recruitment in central Asia and held out 
prospects both of religious glory and of Avorldly 
riches. The pompously phrased Futhumah, prepared 
more ■with an eye to effect than accuracy, served a 
similar purpose and, -ivhen broadcast among the poten- 
tial adventurers, bi'ought in an uninterrupted fiow ol 
lighting personnel. 

The conquered non-Muslim was, in fact, never dis- 
armed and the iin’aders’ lunited number made an}’’ 
iittempt at extending their religious ideals a highly 
hazardous task. Even peaceful settle- 
ment of the Muslim in the interior 
required armed aid. We have 
no account of this Muslim penetration into the country- 
side, but local traditions seem to have preserve! the out- 
line of this process. The following story current round 
tlie village of Newal, near Kanouj, is perhaps typical 
of the attitude of majority of the Hindus in the early 
years of the conquest. “Syed Ahuiddin came from 
Kanouj to Ne^val and wished to settle at Bangarmau, 
(modern name of the village) . But the raja, named Xal. 
ordered him to go awaj'^ and sent his servant to drive 
him out. On this, the saint Alauddin cursed him and 
the i)lace immidiately turned upside dowm.” Alauddin 
then took up his residence at the place where he died in 
1802 as is recorded in the inscription on his tomb". 
Ghiyasuddin Tughluq bestowed some knd on a certain 
person but the grantee was helpless against the Hindus 

1 Minhaj, p. 124-25. ■ 

2'Ciinniiigha®; Seports. XI, p. 91: EUioU Chr&meles of Vnao, p. 88, 

’ 
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colonization. 
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wki refused to let him settle there ajul had h) reM)rt to 
strategeni to take possession^ Private nubviduals, 
at .o-reat risks and often unaided l)y Ihe stale, colonised 
thc^-ural areas and had to overeoine stitV Hindu oppo- 

sitioip. , . 

Bulk of the conquered people still lived undei then 

own rulers and in full enjoyment of religious liberty. 
Only the demand for tribute reminded them ol the 
Muslim conquest and it is extremely 

Noiv-iutcrfcrenco doubtful if they Were or could lie 
with the drnmi. called upoii to pay, in 

addition to the land-revenue compouniled as tribute, 
the capitation tax as well. Even in the directh 
administered area, as mentioned above, important 
exemptions were, as a rule, granted m the incidence ot 
the jaziah. Despite the rulers’ professions for suppres- 
sing shirk, the native’s religion and ways of lite were 
never nomially meant to be interfered with. Nor was it a 
practicable proposition. Even the militant Islamists 
had to admit the impossiblity of eradicating idolatory 
and heresy from India", Barani put it in the mouth 
of Balbaii that a complete extirpation of idol-w'orship 
must remain only an unattainable ideal . 

As a rule, non-Muslims enjoyed a large measure of 
liberty . of worship and their temples retained their 
former sanctity. In a town, on the road from Bareilly 
" to Mathura, Cunningham noticed an 
Keiigious Uberty. temple, built not latter than 

1000 A.D. with dated records of pilgrimage,, and lor 
the years 1241-1290 he foun<l not less than lifteen such 
inscriptions®. In Multan, the famous temple ol 

tB-(xhrmeh 

s Bm Elliot; Chronicles of UmOt pp* 04*05. ^ \ ^ 

3 See Barani, p. 41 for a speech by Sye<3 Mubarak " 

iliviire in Iltutmiah ’s .court, on .trliat he considered to bo the duties of a 

p. 72 and WS. . , , »»eports, I, p. 206. 
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capital. “.Every day the Hindus . . . pass below my 
palace beating cymbals and bluAving eoncb-sbells lo 
perform idol- worship on the banks ol the .Jumna . . . 
While my name is being read in die as the 

defender of Islam, these enemies of (loti anti His pro- 
phet, under my very eyes, are prtmtUy tlisplaymg their 
riches and live ostentatiously among the xAluslims o 
my capital. They beat their tlrums anti otlier musical 
instruments and parpetuate their pagan puiehcts 
It would of course be an overstatement to suggest 
that the Memeluke king maintained a perfectly impar- 
tial attitude towards Hinduism; the date’s mdifterenec 
to the people’s religion is a principle 
Material interests that cvcu ill thc tu'enticth ccntury is not 
and expcaieuey. ,„ji,.ersally practised. Mut the Turk 

was a materialist; he served his religion only to the ex- 
tent upto which his material interest carried him. 
Alauddin Ivhalji’s famous reply to quzi Mughisuddin 
that he judged his actions solely by the eritirion ot ex- 
pediency, typifies also the Heiiurluke kings attitude. 
It was a matter of policy for Balban to talk of exter- 
minating the enemies of the religion of IMuhammm I, lor 
in actual praietice, as Barani tells, us, he looked only to 

the state’s interest^. . , rr i 

/ Guided solely by this political interest^ the lurk 
commenced his rule by a judicious eompronnse witli tlie 
‘ infidel’ and his habits. The Memeluke coinage^ is 
perhaps the best illustration ol tins 
CotnpromiBe. compromise. The reproduction of 
the fumre of the goddess in l\lui///uddin’s gold 
issue indicates the extent to which the euu- 

querors were prepared to compromise their religious 
ideas with the demands of state. In agrarian practice 
the conquest meant no sharp cleavage with the past 


1 Barani, p. 217. 


s iiiirf, pp. 41-42. 
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and the serviees of the ancient village officers were re- 
tainetl and utilised. The Brahmin still enjoyed sanc- 
tity and ^vas, as has been noticed above, allowed to 
retain his previleged position and exemptions in the 
matter of payment of the poll-tax. The Hindu’s social 
pmctices, e\'en ^\'hen they were repugnant to- the laws 
of humanity, were permitted. The amount of civil 
liberty enjoyed by him is indicated by Ibn Battuta’s 
account of the widow-burning, a practice which the 
state merely tried to regulate by requiring the party to 
obtain a written permit from the local executive oilieer 
who sent his men to ensure that no force was employed 
on the woman'. 

Proselytization seems to have little interested- the 
rulers. They were preoccux>ied with great problems of 
security and large scale conversions effected by 
official force would ha^^e resulted 
unwelcome falling off of 


P reach i, It e of 


Jll 


pro- 

"wlio 


nil Lit i »> V.. X tlXA xx 

the revenues. Even in the 
pagandist writings of the early chroniclers 
exultingly describe the great number of “ infidels sent 
to hell and “ the purgation of idolatory,” not a single 
reference is found to forced conversions". Perish ta 
mentions the conversion of the Ivhokar tribe brought 
about by ISIuizziiddin’s i)romise of preferential treat- 
ment; but this canm)t be substantiated, for the tribe is 
invariably described by the contemi>orary writers as 
“ infidels*” to even as*late as Firoz Tughluq 

1 EaWaft, II, p. 16. , . x- t- . 

“Sfe© for exaiiiple Tajxil if, 326,. IToj the conque.si at K o , 

and the raid into Aiihilwara, where “fifty thousand infidels put to the 
sword: in Kalin iar “fifty thousand came into the collar ox shivery . t j. 
on this last incident, .Ferishta, 1, p. 63 who states that they wwe all 
con-vterted to Islam j but Hasan Himmi is 'explicit in stating that tiicy 
were allowed to evacute the fortress and go free; 

-Bee for example Fakhre Miidir: TaHJch, p. 28; M.mhfg speaks o' 
operations against them in 3204 as a holy war; p. 12C In KIo, tiiey aie 
again referred to as infidels; p. 290 On this point -cf Arnold: Fi each mg 
of Islanf p. 258 and Vaidya: Downfall of Hindu Indui, III, p. 150. bee 
also App. C, 
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stands almost alone in utilising the state’s authority for 
the propagation of orthodox Islani, for the spread of 
the faith has a different story and did not always receive 
state co-operation. It is the story of the missionary 
saints who relied on their own efforts and scorned the 
king’s sanction in presenting Islam to the zimmi in 
its most acceptable form\ They worked single- 
handed and against stiff’ opposition from the Brahmins 
and other higher classes of the Hindu society; eveji 
when they lived in Muslim administered areas they 
commanded little of the state’s sanction. In Namaul, 
in the Patiala state, a missionary named Muhammad 
was murdered by the local Hindus who rose in a body 
and massacred all the Mussalmans of the place®. Of the 
method of these preachers Amir Hasan’s anecdotes 
relating to Nizainuddin Budauni seems to give us an 
idea. A Mussulman one day brought a certain Hindu 
to the saint and introduced him as his brother. On 
being asked whether the Hindu was inclined towards 
Islam, the iMussalman replied that he hoped the august 
look of the saint might liave the desired effect on him. 
Nizainuddin remarked “this people will hardly yield to 
force or persuasion; only a sympathetic intercourse 
might incline them to Islam”®. 


1 On the missionary activities of the saints, see Arnold : TmacMng of 
Ulamj pp. 280-82. Fariduddin Shahrgunj is said to have converted quite 
a number of tribes in the Punjab. A saint named Sakhi Sarwar is 
universally venerated in JullundhuT and Hoshiarpur districts; his tomb 
is at Bera Ghazi Khan; see Jhmg District Settlement Beport, 1874, p. 83; 
Montgomery Dktrict Settlement Report^ 1878, pp. 44, 46. Eoshiarinir 
Settlement Report^ 1879, pp. Sl-32; Jullimclur Settlement Beport, 1892, p. 80. 
See also Akkharul Ahhiar^ pp. , 23-24, for the account of Muiimddin 
Sanjari^s activities in Ajmer;, his conversions before the conquest are 
recounted in Or, 1756, ff, 66-67^ and 69a,. See also Or. 1746, 
f. 29a, for his conversion of the first batch of Hindus in Delhi. 
For the aecount of Jalaluddin Tabrezl in Bengal see Smr%il Arefin, f. 193. 
He died in 1245 and his tomb at Maldah has since beeome a universally 

venerated . . shrine. . .iiit#;resting.. .Sanskrit. ...work.... .called ..... .Stiekd^ 

suhhoduyaj Eng. introduction^, saint Is described as visiting Lakshmana 

Seaia^'S 'couVt who, impress^ ter, gave him some lauds; on^ of 
■''the''ddng^s''''^cotprtieTS''‘aecept^r‘‘^^^ 


JMhfWl A^kUar^ 94b, 
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J1 the economic and social status of the zimmi who 
-ivecl m .\luslim towns the quotation from Firoz Khaliis 
speech ;v3ll have given a fair idea. There is little sup- 

E— i« position statement 

of the mnmk iiuicle that Hiiiclu pilgTiniaQ’c 

sought to be banned bv the iinpo- 
«lion. of a tax’, or that public worship of idols was/ as 
a rule, torbidden. In only one sphere the zimmta 
Ireedom, it may be rcsonably assumed, was affected; 
le was not allon^ed to make converts from among the 
Muslims for, in Islam, the law of apostacy is severe. 
But this would be only ,a theoretical restriction, for 
except in the case of lower class converts who, in an\' 
ease temd to drift back to their original religious 
habits, liralmnincal Hinduism is not a proselvtising 
religion. Of the Hindu’s economic affluence \ve have 
testimony in viitings of llarani hirnseli*. During the 
gay reign of Ivaiqubad the Hindu wine brevers of Kol 
mid Meerut plied a lucrative trade in the city. 
Ihe Multani money-lenders who held almost cyerv 
lusliin noble as his debtor enjoyed great social pres- 
tigir. Barani complained that in the city c-f 
Delhi the Hindus lived in palaces and displayed 
pch dress and fine horses; they even einployetl 
llussaljnian servants to runs in front of their 
mounts; even JMusiims beg at their doors, and ivitliiii 
the city, the capita!l of the Muslim Sultanate, the in- 
fidels are addressed in such honourable terms as rai, 
uinah, ihal^ur, shah, mehta and pundit”'^. Referring’ 
jmssibly to IMuhanmiud b. Tughluq’s reign in which the 
Hindus were specially patronised by the king, Barani 
further complains of “the idolaters and mmlirUcs, ca.lled 
Miamji and zimmi, who are given rich dresses, Iwrses, 
and flags and are raised to high offices of state’”. 

Barani, pp. 120, 157. ^ Ftstawa-iJahandari, f. 12ok ^Ibid, 120b. 
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Of the Hindus being appointed to such offices in the 
13tli century contemporary writings afford not many 
instances, but such as have escaped the chroniclers are 
snfficientlv revealing. That Hindu 

Statc-employuient. 

mercenaries ionned pare oi the army 

; perhaiis needs little proof. In an inscription 
written in Sanskrit found in Batiagurh, Central 
Provinces, reference is found to the employment, 
under the Muslim guveruor “ Jallal Khoja ” of 
the Chedi country on behalf of the king of doginipura, 
of the “ Kharpara” army, identifiable with a local 
Hindu militia mentioned in earlier Hindu inscriptions 
V of the locality h Under this Jallal Khoja are men- 

tioned Hindu officers, and the inscription, which is 
dated in 1328, recoi’ds the construction, by these local 
officers, of a garden, gomatha and a well for local 
needs. An auditor sent by the revenue ministry of 
Alauddin Khalji to check the accounts of the governor 
of Manikpur, complains, in a letter to the muHlm-ji, of 
the disobedient manners of a high Hindu official named 
Buehand who, in conspiracy with the governor, had 
tampered with the local accounts and misappropriated 
the surplus revenue^ The exclusive racialism which 
actuated the Menielukes to reserve the governmental 
posts for the Turks would allow, it is true, not much 
scope to the Hindu for appointment in the administra- 
. tion, but nevertheless we come acro.ss such names a.s tha t 
^ of Rajani, Hathiya, and Birnathan in the annals of the 
later Memeiukes, holding not insignificant posts in tlx; 
capital; the last named was the kvtieal, possibly of 
Delhi, early in Firoz Khalji’s reignh 
Evidences suggest that the Hindu, at least in the 
capital and its neighbourhood, ‘suffered from no great 

‘ iff, u; MAS, p. -w. 

'■i Ijas-i^KIvtu>yavh lfeJ07b-liOa 

^XM. p. 57; BaraMJ* ; ^ 
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disability; His wealth would indeed give him high 

Social intorcouw. presUge. Matrimonial relations 

apart*, the Muslim eventually was 
bound to get over his exclusiveness and 

the latter half of the century saAV, him adopting some of 
the Hindu’s v'ays. Among the city population 

the social intercourse must have been fairly 

close. Ainir Khusrau, perhaps, illustrates the 
new Muslim attitude when he takes pidde in 

his being a born Hindui and declares in no 

ambiguous terms the superiority of India over all 
other countries®. We hear of Hindu jogis and 
Muslim mystics freely mixing to discuss religious and 
social problems; Amir Hasan has preserved for us an 
account of one such discussion in which Faridduddin 
Shakargun j took part®. The incident, recorded of Firoz 
Tugliluq’s reign, of Muslim men and women visiting 
the house of a certain Hindu of Delhi vdio initiated them 
into pagan religious practices, implies a social inter- 
icourse that must have bad its beginning in the later 
part of the 13 th century^. This contact was, as is 
generally conceded, the basic factor in the evolution of 
the Urdu language whose earliest poetic specimens are 
to be found in the writings of Amir Khusrau®. A 
similar jmixing of the two people produced the Indo- 
■ Muslim architecture whose initial phase is represented 
by the buildings erected by the Memeluke Sultans. 

The best evidence on the zimmi's position should 

lAn early instance is the marriage of Maiiglbami with the Khokar 
princess; Jawaiai, II, p. 145* 

Mirm: 'Lif^ of Amif Kliusrm, pp. 182-85* 

3 WomoMt FmmM^ f , 12i5a* 

4Mf, p. 370, 

sSee Muhammud Husam pp. 70*77, for some of Ms 

..pipdi writings; See also, ' page 227-28; >lso Ka 

.khM Imdicalioii of , |he”’ mntml Tboi^owings ^in’"!,lapghage 

,is ' f anushed - by \,lCiahaj nsipg '..'.‘tbe iomtb 

p,. 252* Persian terms of FU mid 'Mbm to 'baTO ’Iseen 

asod by the Hindas; s.ee iJDL, XVI, p. 35* . 

39 
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however be his own Avritiugs. These are almost non- 
existent except the records of his hostile military 
contact. What he thought of his own 

Hindu opiaioa position Under the new regime we can 

of Muslim rule. ^ ^ >r - . n i 

only guess, Inituilly lor a conquered 
people it is only natural, as al-Beruni found early in 
the nth century", to have a feeling of inveterate enmity 
towards those whose pioeess of conquest had unavoid- 
ably to be attended with a certain measure of destruc- 
tion of life and property, and above all, social values. 
That the innate exclusiveness of Hinduism Avould only 
aggravate this feeling and that the Hindu Avould, in 
proud isolation, retire within his caste retriclions, is un- 
derstandable; to consider the conqueror as an unclean, 
fearsome mUccha is the only manner in which a beaten 
people could retaliate. But the measure of the con- 
queror’s success lies in the extent to Avhich he is able to 
assuage this bitterness and ultimately to win the 
native’s sympathy and suiiport. Of this, unfortunately, 
we have not many dependable records, records of the 
ordinary native’s estimate of the Muslim ruler and his 
administration, as Ave have of latter periods and of 
other proAuncial kingdoms. The ruling class at any 
rate did their best not to create any further bitterness 
but the protraieted nature of the conquest could have 
hardly made for success in this attenipt. To a modern 
citizen, the ^azia Avould be undoubtedly an insufferable 
humiliation but argument is possible as to Avhether this 
Avas so to the people of the early middle ages®;. , The 
Brahmins’ protest to Firoz T.ughluq Avas based more 
on its financial burden than on its implied insult*. A 

1 Albertmi’s India, hj.% Sadiau^ I,, 

^ If Ute Tumsh^cadmda is i^iteirpreted as meaning a poll tax on* 'tlie 
Turks living in the Cr^idvala kmgdom the tax mnet have been familier to 
the Indians. Some kind • ol |K>li-tax was r^lised in tiie Byzantine empire 
also* ' :-r -a'sV”' 
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remarkable inscription of Balban’s reign, put up in 
Sanskrit by a Hindu individual, however, depicts the 
Muslim king in a pleasing light. Although allowance 
should be made for the conventional j)hraseology of a 
Sanskrit paneg 3 wist composing a dedicatory inscription 
in a Muslim dominion, \’'et the sentiments have an un- 
mistakable sincerity and genuine respect. In the Palam 
inscription, which is dated in 1280-1, the king of Jogini- 
I)ura is compared, in the goodness of his administration, 
with Vishnu who “has retired from the care of the world 
(entrusting it to the king) and gone to sleep in the ocean 
of milk”; the king “has ensured peace and security to 
all and thi'oughout his contented realm .... everywhere 
the earth bears the beauty of .sylvan .spring”’. Iti 
another inscription, , dated in the reign of Alauddiu 
Ivhalji, at Jodhpur, the Hindu author paj's tribute to 
the king’s just and efficient, government through whose 
god like valour the earth was rid of all tyranny and 
impurities®. A literary woi;k of a slightly later period, 
that of the famous poet Vidyapati, speaks appreciatively 
of the Turushka king’s generositj'- and sense of justice®. 

It apjjears necessarj^ in connection with the position 
of the non-Muslims, to dispel the impression that a 
supierficial reatling of some of the early chronicles is apt 
to create. Reference has been made 
Mkieading habit of straining after 

eft ect . Hasan ]\ izami is merely poetic ; 
.so is also Amir Khusrau. Rut Barani deliberatelj^ 
inflicts his own fanaticism on the reigns he describes. 
He wrote his account, it sliould be remembered, fi-om 
the reactionary point of view of the 14th century, when 
under Firoz, militant, narrow Islamism, for the first 
time found state support. It is mostty his pei’sonal 

lEIM, 1913U4r, pp. 35.45. a OT, -XH, p. 23. _ : ’ ‘ 

sPimtsha FariJcaha, Q-rierson’s introduction, cited in Qureslii, op. oit. 
P.siis. 



opinion representing a very small but articulate section 
of Muslims that he puts forth as the views of Balbati 
and Iltutmish, While he tries to persuade his readers 
that Balban was intensely orthodox and a great legalist, 
he cannot help admitting that in matters of state the 
Sultan never eared for the dictates of the Shariah. In 
his Fattami-i-Jahandari, Barani formulates his own 
views on government and these are remarkably shnilar 
to those which Balban and Iltutmish are stated to have 
held; in almost identical language he pleads for the extir- 
mination of the idolatrous Hindus and Muslim heretics 
which, from his Tarikh, would appear as accomplished 
facts^ How intolerant was his outlook will be seen 
from the manner in which he urges the complete annihi- 
lation of the Muslim philosophers and free-thinkers with 
the same fervour and zeal as expended in the case of 
the ‘infidels’ and >mMshriks: “How can piety and right- 
eousness be established when philosophers, and heretics 
{had-mazhabmi) , who prefer Greek rationalism to tradi- 
tion and the Shariah, and %vho disbelieve the 
phyjsical existence of heaven and hell, are 
allowed to openly spread their doctrines? How 
can the religion of God triumph when these 
people, the enemies of God and His prophet, 
live in the capital with dignity and ostentation and are 
not afraid to express their views”*. It is a singular 
misfortune from which the history of Islam has suffered 
in all ages and in many countries, that the historians 
almost always belonged to the small reactionary group 
of men who, being the only lettered class, were in a 
position to inflict their own prejudices on posterity*. 

2 Of. Tarikh4’Fm$$1iah% ,pp. 42 and 72 with his F^tawa-uJahandarL 
ff . 

f. 120a, 

■3 On, this point see of the pre-Mughul liUrary smfoes m 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE SUI/TANATE IN RETEOSPECT 

The rapidity with which the Turks overran the whole 
of north India within a period of less than 15 years was 
phenomenal. In the western provinces the easy estab- 
lishment of Muizzuddin’s rule has ari , 
succ4^' ^Les. apparent explanation, for there, from j 
the dawn of history, incursions front! 
Central Asia had heavily diluted the people’s racial and 
religious consciousness; the Hhazna^Vide and Shansa- 
bani attacks encountered little beyond mere political 
opposition. But in Hindusthan, which had known not 
many foreign invasions and dynasties, powerful king- 
doms were overthrown with equal ease; even the 
Hindushahiyas of Waihind, under Anandl)al and 
Triclochanpal, offered more sustained opposition to 
Mahmud of Ghazni. That defeat in a single battle 
should have been final and irreparable appears all the 
more strange when we remember the limited number 
of the conquerors and the distance from their homeland. 
On a careful analysis of the situation in India the course 
of events, however, appears almost inevitable. 

The Hindu, kingdoms, it has been observed in an 
earlier part of this book, engaged in ceaseless warfare 
among themselves aimst as a hobby. The Chauhana, , 
the Chandella, the Gahdvala and also 1 
the Sena rulers, fought for para- . 
mountcy and territorial aggrandisement 
at each other’s cost, and so orae’s disconfflture at the ‘ 
hands bf a- foreign enmy was considered another’s 



advaiitege. Victory jin such wars did not lead to 
any increase of fighting potential for, usually, all that 
the victor demanded, was a recognition of his para- 
mountcy; and the vanquished felt at liberty to 
join any of the belligerents in the next war. 
Thus, instead of gaining any positive' advantage they 
merely frittered awaj’^ their resources. How great was 
this waste in men can be estimated when we remem- 
ber that the Hindu soldier was drawn almost exclusively 
'^from one class of the population. Among themselves, 
the Rajput kings were generally evenly matched in 
fighting strength but against a foreigner, not bound by 
any professional caste-rules, they could bring forth an 
equal number of men only by straining their entire 
fighting personnel. Owing to their unshakeable 
belief in numerical superiority they usually brought 
out their entire army and thus staked everything on the 
fortunes of a single battle. Their senSe of honour 
forbade retreat; soldiers were either taken x^risoner or 
perished in battle, A single defeat thus became a last- 
ing catastrophe. 

In individual fighting qualities the Rajput nearly 
sfurpassed the Turk, but he was a poor organiser* The 
feudatories fought more for individual glory than for 
wider issues of the contest. Only the 
flgfung^Tethods king could hold the mutually jcalo.us 
and ambitius troop-leaders together and 
when he fell in battle, all was lost. In fighting methods 
also, the Rajput showed a singularly unprogressive 
military talent. He depended on the weight of num- 
bers rather than on mobility and tactics. A solid, 
almost unwiedly phalanx, arranged according to a 
stereotyped fornmtion was his usual battle-array, with 
archers carried on elephants and also on foot drawn ,up 
in front. His mass frontal attack^ ,,^,^qre weighty v 
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aud difficult to stand, but his cavalry could accom- 
plish little ill the serried ranks. The elepimnt was consi- 
dered a niightx’^ arm, and, accordingljr, the field of battle 
had to be a level ground, for uneven soil would place 
it at a disadvantage. Such a ground however, was pre- 
cisely where the Turk could put his cavaliy to the 
best use, for, enclosed, mountainous terrain ham- 
pered its freedom of manoeuvre; INIuizisuddiii’s defeat 
and Aibak’s hesitation at Kayadra below Abu, in 
fi'ont of the Chalukya forces, are cases in point. The 
Turk initialljf possessed no elephants; he charged with 
the cavalry whose impetuosity broke the Hindu 
phalanx and would often turn the elejihants against their 
own ranks. The Rajput made little provision against 
an attack from the Hank or rear; as the cavalry broke 
through his lines and put the archers out of action, a 
body of light-armed horse wheeling round the .flank at 
the crucial moment decided the contest. 

A defeat in such circmnstances is scarcely surprising. 
Hope of further resistance lay in the fortresses and in 
organising countrywide opposition by the people. The 

former method, however, has one dis- 

Befcttaive attitude. , . , . i t n • • 

advantage; being purely delentiive in 
nature, leaving the conqueror, as it does, free 
to exploit the countryside and therefore able to 
organise repeated attacks, it could have only a temporary 
value. Rarely did the Hindu princes take the offen- 
sive, but they bastirred themselves only when the enemy 
appeared before the stronghold. What a forwai’d jjolicy 
could achieve is shown by the Mher and Chalukya for- 
ces when they defeated Aibak and sent him flying for 
refuge in Ajmer. Another example is afforded by the 
siege of Lakhnauti by Narasinha of Orissa, Ejection 
of the invader was possible only by the sustained and 
uknt^ ippHeatidn. of such offensive policy. But unity 
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of purpose never inspired the Rajput; towards the end 
of the century the Chauhanas achieved nota,ble success 
by continued offensive, but they fought only for military 
glory; they gloried equally in defeating tl\c IJaghclas 
of Gujrat and the Paramaras of JMalwa. 

In a countiy of incessant wars the bulk ot t it 
people tend to become callous to the fortmies 
of battles or dynasties. Rational consciousness, 
„ , , as a compelling factor leading 

Peoples’ . , 1 lo/*!- 

mdifference. to S;Ust<niied woi’k, was as laCk- 

ing in the people as in. their rulers; they looked on with 
equal unconcern as their king humbled another king oi 
went down before an invader. No common tie bount 
the people with the ruling dynasty; a foreign invasion 
meant only one of the many incessant dynastic changes 
that left the people no better or worse oft. 

This indifference on the lace of a jMuslhn enemy 
seems to have had other causes also. As a Muslim the 
Turk was a new comer tO' Hindusthan but racially he 
was not. As, a pagan kinsman of the 

Bacial sjTni>athics. many 

centuries’ contact with India. He had come as a trader 
and as a settler. His language, manners 

• and social distinctions, much of which he re- 
tained even after his conversion to Islam, added to the 
eofnplexity of. medieval Hindu society but they also pre- 
pared the way for liis eventual appearance in the role 
of a conqueror. To the people ol north India the Turk s 
lightly-borne Islam could not conceal the f amilier visi- 
tor, in whom some of the Rajputs could even see a dis- 

i tant kinsmank Hindu Indiat therefore contained, ele- 

• ments. whose intensity of opposition to the invades iiyas 
Nliable to be qualified by jainal sympathies. 

;A' resuscitated IJralBiaaniiSmj’fyyhiqh •char^teris^ ■ the 
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religious history of Rajput India, gave a militant as- 
liect to Hindu society but at the sanic time, by its perse- 
cutions, alienated the Buddhists. They 
pcraSions. wcre outcastcd and driven out from all 
^ parts of India to find refuge in Nepal. 

We have no direct evidence, as we have for the Arab 
occupation of Sind, but it is highly probable tliat the 
despised Buddhists and the louver classes of the country 
viewed with no great sorrow' the disaster that befell 
the Braluninical dynasties. 

Like all foreign invaders the Turks followed a line 
that was calculated to offer the least resistance and yet 
enable them to live on the land. The first push carried 
them into the Central Provinces, the 
SquL'd area. Himalayan regions, Southeim Rajpu- 
tana and even Assam. But they suc- 
ceeded in establishing a durable hold onhr on a narrow 
belt of land along the Ganges and the Jumna while the 
Indus and its branches outlined their dominion in the 
imrtlnvest. The hold on Rajputana was never strong 
and towards the end of the century they w'ere practically 
thrown out of the country. The Turkish dominion thus 
.embraded a very small part of north India but it con- 
tained the most fertile regions, which explains the 
foi^eignei's’ continued ability to resist the determined 
hostility of the Hindu states and also of the all-conquer- 
ing Mongols. 


Within this restricted area, the conquest 
took nearly a whole centmy to oonsolidate. 
Petty Hindu chiefs defied the DeUii govern- 
ment ; Muslim colonization w'as 
“ eonSt**® vigorously resisted, and the fighting 

class were easily led to revolt by any 

enterprising chief, Hindu or Muslim. The organization 
of the administration was far from. complete at the end 
40 


Incomplete 

conqu-est. 



iSee BJiandarkajj:! Some Asptects of Indian Polity, pp. 125-168; also 
Ghoshal: Sindu Political thlBories, pp. 170-89, 269-78. 

?Evea in Ibn Battata’s time Uie khan was tke MgLest dignitery bslow 
the Mng; BaMahi 1, p. 107, ; > . ' 
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of the century, though the military nature of the occu- 
pation disappeared as the first iiiimigrants were 
rejilaced by those born in India and speaking Indian 
vernaculars and having an interest in the country. 
’ The Jlongols did a great deal in indianising 
. the Turks, for India became their last reluge 
i and this they defended with the tenacity of a 
• people defending their homeland. If the Sulta- 
nate ivas originally an alien imposition it soon 
became thoroughly Indian in purpose, struggling, as 
i] India has struggled many a time in her history, against 
a barbaric invader. The Turkish Aluslims in resisting 
the Mongols were guarding India’s gate and, like the 
'.Hindushahiyas and the Chauhanas, could claim grati- 
’tude of the Indian jirinces. 

The state that the conquest brought into being was 
; of a peculiar composition. In its outlook tribal polity 
I combined with the divinely appointed monarchy. To 
Indian theories this was a little pecu- 


The state, 
an ideological 
complex. 


liar, for there, a king ruled either by 


divine choice or by a contractual dele- 
gation of powers; in either case, in effect, he became 
a person above the society*. But to the Turk the king- 
dom was a joint property and every one had a pro- 
jprietory share in it. In this any khaiu was 
eligible for the throne if he could satisfy other 
conditions, for exaimple, of fitness, and legitimacy; 
Kashlu Khan’s attempt to assume the crown 
provides an illustration of the fact that this 
was actually practised. Because the Turks 'svere losing 
their share in the administration of their kingdom 
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the wazir Muhazzabuddin was murdered; in fact the 
racial character of the Memeluke state arose from this 
deep rooted habit of political thought. How materially 
this share in the kingdom helped the individual members 
of the race is seen from a passage in the contemporary 
writing of Fakhruddin Mubarakshah. “Even a poor 
householder, who did not possess a single slave, became” 
as a result of Muizzuddin’s great conquest “the owner 
of numerous slaves, horses and camels; a man who 
originally owned only one horse, became a sipahsfdar 
and possessed a kettle-dum, standard, naubat, all of his 


own 


There was however, another aspect to this polity. By 
the time the Turks came to live and rule in India, they 
had been largely influenced by the political and cultural 
ideals of Persia. Thej^ turned to the 


Monarchical 
ideas of Persia. 


ancient kings like Jamshed, Ivhusrau 


and Baliram for guidance in political 
affairs rather than to the Muslim law. Autocracy, the 
keynote of Persia’s political system, thus found its 
devotees in Delhi; the elective Imam was nearly 
forgotten and, in his place, the Sultan ruled 
by a right that could never be questioned. 
He was God’s chosen and ajqiointed by him 
to rule over mankind. Absolute obedience to him 
was tantamount to obedience to God^ If the person of 
the Sultan was not infallible, his office was certainly 
above all human failings. All the people were liis 
slaves and he, the master of their person and property. 
Early in the 18th century a writer defined the people’s 
position vis-a-vis the king. “It was not open to the^ 
Muslims to exercise their right of choosing the Imam; 
they were simply to carry out his orders, even if he was 
a negro, or a slave and mutilated in form”h Obedience 

Mudir: Tarilch, p. 20, .. p. 12. ^ 

p. 13; see also f. Sb, 


i 



1 Faklire Mudir;' Tarilch^ p. IB. Also Minhaj, p. 205. 
se.f., Miuhaj, pp. 107, 'i76, 

'^Baranl. p, 578; FaUwa4^ahmdaf% f. 109a. 

4 iitutmish’is sons aiO listed , among his courtiers, Minhaj, p. 177. 
are 'those of Balfoan and Firosj_ Biirani, «4''176. . ' 

Vj''' ' 


to his orders was a farz, and the Sultan, if not a God 
himself, was “the shadow of God on earth”\ 
His person was eonseqiiently regarded as 
sacred and whenever the chronicler has any occasion 
to refer to him, the term ‘sacred’ or ‘august’ is invari- 
ably used^,. Barani even describes Firoz Taghluq as a 
God in human form and compares his court to that of 
“AUah attended by Gabriel and other angels”^. 

In this sacredness, however, the king’s children did 
not share, and to that extent the theory of divine 
monarchy was imperfectly practised in India. 

The son of the reigning king, 

Succession. , . « . y, 

even his heir apparent, was only 
one of his courtiers^ The Sultan’s authority was un- 
questionable but the right of his descendent to a similar 
authority was not necessarily conceded , In other words, 
; the monarch’s unquestioned right to obedience could 
I not be made inherent in his dynasty but had to be ac- 
quired in every individual case. The absence of a law 
of primogeniture was another qualifying factor in the 
development of a dynastic absolutist kingship, for the 
Shariah allots an equal share to all the sons. A Muslim 
king’s rightful heirs were .usually many and in a posi- 
tion to assert their claims; even nomination by tb<i 
deceased monarch could hardly decide the choice. 
Succession became still more complicated by the fact 
that slaves also were regarded as the master’s heirs, 
though, usually, the deseendents of his body were con- 
ceded priority. Despite the crown’s almost superhuman 
status, its undefined methods of transfer thus tended to 
hamper its perpetuation. 
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This clearly uii-lslamic sovereignty was not confined 
to the theorists but found concrete expression in the 
court etiquette and in the Sultan’s absolutism. We have 
,, , ,, referred to Balban’s court ceremonials 

and to the zammbos and paibos system 
on whose unfailing obseiwaiice he laid great 
emphasis ; these were a recognised feature even in 
the time of his predecessors. Such assumption of divine 
honours did not alwa5'^s go unprotested ; a leading eccle- 
siastic in Iltutmish’s court condemned, in no ambiguous 
terms, all these practices which, he said, clearly amounted 
to shirk (denial of God’s unity) . But that such pro- 
tests could always be circumvented is shown by the fact 
that the same divine was prepared to accord sanction to 
these practices only if the king tried to act up to w'hat 
he called the four essential duties of dmprtnalii (preser- 
vaion of the Faith) one of which was the suppression 
of heresy’. 

On the face of it such absolutism was irreconcilable 
with the tribal polity mentioned above. A strong man 
like lltutmish, who owed his accession to the fact of 
his being the most influential of the 
Turkish chiefs after Aibak, was able to 
resist the assertion of the latter principle. His mili- 
tarist policy helped him to divert the energy of his com- 
pariots, and all opposition Avas, for the time being, hush- 
ed, when eminent princes came flying from the Mongols, 
to find refuge in his kingdom. The Caliphial investi- 
ture clothed his autocracy with legal sanction and he , 
w’as able to reserve the monarchy for his family. But . 
to continue his dynasty after his death required the ‘ 
constant support of a party. This he sought to create 
through his slaves who thus introduced a third political 
factor and gave a characteristic name to the period. A 

.iBaraai, p, 41; FatawaMJohandaH, 45a; also Anair Khusrau 
KuTliya% f, 221; also Barani, p, 142, 
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slave was potentially more loyal to his master than his 
sons\ As Lanepoole has observed, the slave was a 
surer investment than a son whose claim to inheritance 
was not based on efficiency^ A large progeny was not 
favourable to a king’s interest, while a number ot tried 
and efficient slaves having no other interest than ^ serve 
the master’s family, was a sure asset’. Iltutmish h*y, 
no illusions about the capacity of his sons and the only 
way to counteract the opposite tendency seemed to he m 
organising his personal retainers into a party who would 
stand by his family and thereby uphold ffis absolutis 
monarchy. Like the Muiz'/i and Qutbi slaves, the 
Shamsi slaves were thus allowed to form themselves into 
a political group which, after his death, received the 
collective name of the “Forty’^ By absorbing or 
destroying the adherents of former kings they were 
enabled to reign supreme after his death; in the language 
of Barani, “they divided the kingdom amongst them- 

Thus there came into being a curious political pheno- 
menon, a party of bondsmen pledged to support the 
power of the master’s family who considered the state a 
vast household in which outsiders could 
HousoUoM polity. Sdltanate was con- 

verted into a kind of household polity. On behalf 
of their master’s heir they managed the state 
and considered themselves the sole custodians of Iltut- 
mish’s tradition. His degenerate successors could at 
any time have been supplanted, as indeed they were bv 

1 Se® Muizzaddin’s- r^ly to his courtieif who onee expressed regret at 
the hinges having no son^ Kinhaj, p. 132. 

\Miedieval India, p, 04. ^ i 

3 See Barani, p. 150 how :ifelban explained to hxs hair«apparent the 

dansfers of having' a large family. . •% i «« 

ABaraai, p. 26; Baram sM Minhaj’s aecovmt however include more than 

forty names among slaves* _ _ _ ■ 

' s Barani, p* ^5. ■ -■ ' * - - ^ ■' ' ■ ■' ■ ■■ 
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Balbaii; but so long- as the party remained, personal 
jealousy and fear of raking up general hostility among 
other Turks, compelled the Forty to keep, even though 
as puppets, Iltutmish’s children on the throne ; for their 
sole raison cV etrc was loyalty to his family. This house- 
hold party thus contributed in no small measure to the 
growth of monai’chy for it kept alive a dynasty. But. 
almost equally, it affected the state’s natural evolution, 
for under this system the state could derive strength and 
support, not from the general body of the people, nor 
even of the Turks, but onty from a few, though influen* 
tial, retainers of the founder of the dynasty. It also 
circumscribed the Crown. 

With Balban’s aijpointment as the naib, however, this 
phase in the state’s evolution began to wane, for, 
although Mahmud’s elevation Avas calculated to ensure 
the continuance of this household sys- 
tem, in actual practice, it marked the 
beginning of its end. Balkan shared in 
litutmish’s political ideals but not in his methods of 
buttressing the CroAvn’s absolutism by household slaves. 
Nor did he favour Raziah’s methods of counter-balancing 
the ‘Forty’ by non-Turkish supporters. During his 
long tenure of the niijabat he completely broke the 
party and restored the Ci’own’s power. His own acces- 
sion to Mahmud’s throne confirmed the final dissolution 
of the Shamsi party. In its place, he aimed at creating 
a broader basis for the state in the person of the whole 
body of the Turkish immigrants. In so doing, he no 
doubt emphasised the clannish character of the Sultanate 
but the unprecedentedly autocratic poAvers which he 
assumed for the crown, prevented its growth into a rival 
politicail force. The new party consisting of all the 
Turks necessarily shared in Balban’s ideals and was 
irrevocably committed to upholding his dynasty as re- 


Balban’s state; a 
party based 
despotism. 
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presenting the racial clespotisin. Clannish loyalties 
were thus skilfully harnessed to the service of absolutist 
Inonarcll 3 ^ How this racialism proved unworkable and 
led to a revolution has been noticed in the rele^'ant 
chapter, but the monarchy came out unscathed from the 
disoi’der, to be utilised by, the Ivhaljis to usher in a new 
phase in the Sultanate’s development. 

A w'ord maj'- be said about the slave-king, a social 
anachronism. In Islam the potentialities of a slave are 
many, for except in name, he suffered little visible 

social disabilitY. A bondslave, w'earing 

TJie slave-king*. . t , t* i 

a crown was, besides, not a peemicrly 

Muslim phenomenon; the Byzantine history also affords 
a number of instances. But, correctlj’-, tlm Turkish 
wearers of the crown in 13th century India can hardly' 
be designated as slaves, for every one of them died a 
free man. Aibak alone was technically’' a slave vdien he 
assumed pow'er at Lahore; but he lost no time in obtain- 
ing maniunission from his master’s heir, Ghij’^asuddin 
jMahmudb Iltutmish obtained his freedom quite 
early, even before Aibak had obtained his owm®. 
Freedom undoubtedly was an asset, though not 
the main qualification, and there w'ere formalist law’'yers 
whom it was prudent to satisfy, for it w'as they who 
would be expected to proclaim the ruler’s name from 
the pulpit as ‘the defender of the Faith’ and ‘the Lord 
Protector of Muslims. In the ceremony of oath- 
taking on Iltutmish’s accession, before the assembled 
people had sworn allegiance, the lawj'ers, \ve are told by 
Ibn Battuta, “entered the monarch’s presence and sat 
down”. ‘ The S.ultan knew what they wanted to speak 
about, and so he raised the corner of the carpet on 


f. 529b. According to Minhaj both Aibak and Yaldnz were 
manumitted together in about 605/1208; p. 894.0, 

2 On the recommendation of Muisszuddin himself Aibak gave bim freedom 
in 601/1205; SfinhaJ;! p. ^ ^ ^ 
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which he was sitting, and presented to them the deed of 
his manumission. The qazis and the lawyers read it and • 
then took the oath of allegiance’”. We have no expli- 
cit mention of Balban’s manumission but it is more than 
probable that his close family ties with the ruling house 
had mrocured his freedom. 

\/f!he chronicles tend to give us an impression that the 
Sultanate was a truly Islamic state, constantly striving 
to make its policy conformable to the Shariah.J That 
. , , it was scarcely so in actual practice, will > 

A secular state. i i? .r i i. 

have been gathered from the last • 

few chapters. We have noticed^^/the im-Islamic^ 
character of the kingship.; Barani admits that ^ 
dum^adari, of which kingship is the highest perfection, 
is ^absolutely opposed to dindeeri^f After tracing tlie 4 
process by which the pagan institution of monarchy liad -• 
crqit into Islam, he |ggjK^udes that soveireingty is never 
possible without practising non-lslamic customs^ 

^Conscittitious ecclesiastics might delude them- - 
selves that the Sultan really existed for pro- 
tecting the Faith and upholding the SJi^rm fi ; 

but it requires little^ stressing that the decisive factor in 
his actions was the law of force and expediency. In 
summing up his account of the origin and nature of king- 
ship Barani remarks “the meaning of kingship is pos- 
session (istila), whether by lawful means or by force; 
even the older pagan law of dynastic legitimacy finds no 
place in the present kingship’”. The Shariah, in 
ordinary practice, was no more respected than 
any other law. Barani admits that capital ^ 

punishment of Muslims which, he adds, was eon- 
traxy to the Sacred Law, was necessary for the e^tigen- y 

ijBWRifffc, n, p. as. , <;;r 
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cies of better government. Similarly the 
heritance, the strict distinction between Mkd ana 
haram and many other well-known injunctions were 
Ablated; the ecclesiastics protested but 
.to find excuse. The well-known 
: Shariah regarding the taking and ^ j 

^.monetary transactions was openly 
Khusrau mentions the rate of interest ^t jme yr n p 
awnth tor the pi-ineipal su.n of one tm,kA 
agreed upon by, the parties on a rvr. ten i™'' 

I le^ sanction and was enforced by the • Of the 
four, conditions which Barani advses the king to bear 

in mind when issuing decrees (Mah) . “I' 

any of the proposed ordinances is found conliaiy to the 
Shariah it need not be withdrawn but, as an evil neces- 
sity, to be retained not longer than is necesstiry . 

Even the majority of the ulema, the ^lardians of t le 
' sacred law, was utterly materialistic m outlook anc 
opportunist in conduct. They entered into an unholy 
alliance with the secular authorities and 
The lOema; an distorting the rules of the Shariah 
mihoiy alliance. saiictioii for the Sultaii’s pagan 

practices. Even traditions from the Prophet were 
concocted to give the king’s despotism a moral 
backing. They held out that the Sultans office was 
only slightly inferior to that of the Prophet and his 
sanctity almost equalled that of God-. To suit the 
Sultan’s convenience his religious duties were sought to 
be confined to such matters as leading the prayers, 
making endowment for the ulema and religious estab- 

iSJi, p. 150. for th. existence of 

Muslim moE-ey.leuders, 

^Ferishtaj I, p, 

devonr each other”; See iWire' Muto: rmS*, pp. 12-13. 
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lishnieiits and (dispensing justice, Avhile the most flagrant 
breaches of the Sharmh rules like drinking, non- 
observance of the fast etc. were condoned’. The ulema 
e\ en authorised lihn to appropriate the people’s Avealtli 
whenever he desired". • 

The ulema hal thus become utterly seinile and un- 
principled. The abject flatteiy Avith Avhich both M inhaj 
and Barani refer to their respectiA'e patrons and the 
eulogies shoAvered on them haA^e a dis- 
gusting obsequiousness. They even 
lacked the elementary moral virtues. 
Balbaiii complained of their Avant of tnithfulhess and 
courage, AA'hile Amir Khusi'au considered them a gang 
of ‘ignoi’ant hypocrites, conceited and detestably selfish’.’ 
'riiis amorality AA'aa infectious and even appears to have 
spread fjo the common people! Amir Hasan narrates an 
incident of some Muslim ti‘a(lers from Lahore unscru- 
pulously defrauding the Hindus of Gujratb It is 
tempting to ascribe true Islam to the Sultans of the 
past, but its calculated distortion to serve mate- 
rial ends is not a peculiarly modern phenomenon. 
Of earnest, saintly men there aa’ss, of course, no dearth.; 
the Muslim mystic piovides the best example; but, 
clearly, his AA*as not the poAA’er Avhich determined the 
complexion of society and politics. 


’Ignorant 

hj’poerites, 


^ Fatawa-UkihandaH, f.lla. Barani tries to prove the great piety oi 
Mahraud of Ghazni by saying that liB never drank so heavily as to be 
enable to say his prayers. 

^ mqh-LFiwzshm, (1.0. 2987), f. 391-2, 
sBaraiai, p. 94; Matlau^ Anwar, p. 69. 

^Fuma4ul Fawaid^ f. 68b. 
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BAllAN Fimmi 01' MUIZZUDDIX IMtrHAMJIAl) B. SAW 

At niy I'equest, ]Mr. Hasan Earani, advocate of 
Bulandshahr, U.P., kindly sent tb.e following- note, 
pending the full publication of the document in his 
possession which, he assures, me will be done at an early 
date. 

“It is dated 588 A.H., evidenty soon after the 
conquest of Delhi. It refers to the capture of Earan 
(Bulandshahr) bj' Muhananud Ghori’s forces oiftlicir 
■way to Eudaun and bears the oonqueror’s tughra." 

" It confers the qdzkhip of Earan on Xuruddin, and 
endows land on Ajaipai Lanba, Cljiowdhury of Earan, 
who, with his retainers and followers, had embraced 
Islam and had helped in the eonqucst. He was named 
Malik IMuhammud Qad Daraz after his conversion 

On my further enquiry he sent these details : — 

“ The charter at the top hears the iughra of Miiiz- 
zuddin and also mentions his father’s name as Sam. 

Chandrasen is mentioned as an ancestor of Chou'- 
dhury Ajaipai, 

The position conferred on qa^i Nuruddin is hulmmal 
mi riyasiit-hmnmah-i-sadarat, and his subordinates are 
referred to as waU, muqti, knrkun, and gwmmhtuh. 

The chai'ter relates only to the surrender of Ajaijral 
and the settleanent of land on him and also to the 
appointment of qazi Nuruddin. It does not recount 
the full story of the capture of Earan . 
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SITE OF MUIZELT)1)IX’S BATTLE WITH TRITHVIliA.TA. 

Minhiij calls it Tarain (printed text. p. 118). A 
slight change in the dots over the first letter would 
make it Xaraiii in Persian script, and both Ferisbta 
and Nizamuddin Bakshi adopt the latter reading. They 
however, add that it was near Tarai in the district of 
Sarsuti {kkitta-i-Sarftuti) ; Feidshta saj^s that ‘Narain’ 
was also known as Tara’^vari. On the basis of this 
latter statement Elphinstone {Histor// of India p. 355) 
places the battle field bet\veen Karnal anl Thaneswar, 
evidently identifying Tarain with Azimabad-Tara^vari. 
14 miles south of Thaneswar; This is accepted in the 
Punjab Gaxetieer, (I, p. 318), and by Vaidya (Dotca- 
fall of Hindu India, III, p. 333) and Raverty, {trans. 
Tab. N'a.'t. p. 459, note 7.) 

This identification, however, is untenable. Yahya 
Sirhindi, {T3I, p. 8) makes it clear that it was within 
the ‘Kkitta’ Sarsuti. If Sai’suti is modeni Sirsa, it 
should evidently be looked for somewhere on the 
\vest. It is hardly likely that IMuizzuddin would 
advance so far into Chauhana territory either from 
Sirhind or from Bliatinda, (acawding to whether 
Tabarhindah is to be taken to refer to either of these 
two places) to meet the fresh troops of Prithvii’aja 
wlwm he seemed to be anxious to avoid on this occasion. 
Thaneswar is about 80 miles south of Sirhind and 100 
miles east, southeast of Bhatinda. We. know tliat he 
was on the point of starting on his way back to Ghazni, 
after capturing Bhatinda, when the Rajputs came up 
and he was forced to give battle. After defeating him. 
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Prithvil'aja immediately investexi Bbatiiida. This 
would suggest that the battle was fought near the 
fortress and very possibly to its south. After the 
second battle fought at the same place, Prithviraja, we 
are told, was captured as he was flying, near the “lunil s 
■of Sarsuti” {kudud), w'hieh is ahnit 100 miles 
west of Thaneswar or even of Ivarnal. He would 
naturally take the shortest i*oute in his flight to his 
■capital. This route from JBIiatinda passes through Sirsa, 
whereas to place the battle field near Thaneswar would 
mean that he was making a long detour towards the 
west while, fljnng to pass through Sirsa where, as we 
Icnow, he was eventually captured. Cunningham’s 
.suggestion (Reports, XIV, p. 68-69) about the loca- 
tion of Tarain between Bhatinda and Sirsa is more 
plausible. He identifies it with a village called Tora- 
■wana, 27 miles from Bhatinda and 20 miles from Sirsa, 
which clearlv would fit the details of the event. 
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CONVERSION OF THE KHOKARS. 

Among the tribes who rose against IMuizzuddin in 
1206 in the western Punjab was the Ivhokar, whom 
Briggs (tmns. Ferishta, I, p. 183-4) identified with the 
Gakkar ; this was also done in the JASB, (1871, p. 67) . 
The Gakkar however do not come into prominence until 
the reign of Babur. The error was corrected in the 
I A, (1907, p. 1-7) and also in Bose : Glossarif of ike 
Pmifiih Tribes mid Castes, (II, p. 54). Raverty also 
questioned the identification in his Notes on Afghanis- 
tmi, pp. 367. 

Ferishta, I, p. 59-60, in describing the process of the 
Khokar’s conversion to Islam by Muizziicldin, sjieaks 
of their former custom of polyandry and female infanti- 
cide. This has been unreservedly accepted in 
the I A, (1907, p. 1) as an authenticated detail of the 
early history “of the essentially Punjab tribe, the 
lOiokai-s”. Raverty, in his Notes rightly questioned 
the story of their conversion but CHI, (III, p. 47) still 
adheres tO' it. The fact is, tlrat Ferishta who based his 
account demonstrably on Ibnul Asir, (XII, p. 98) has 
confused the Khokars under discussion with another 
trans-Indus tribe inhabiting “the districts of Sankuran 
and Makran”. This tribe or people, whom Ibnul Asir 
calls the Tirahiah, were also a spurce of Constant trouble 
to the Mussalmans of Peshawar since the days of 
Subuktigin. They also rose in rebellion in 1205-6 but 
were elfectively quelled by Yalduz, the governor of the 
district. It is this tribe to whom Ibnul Asir ascribes 
the practices of polyandry and fanale infanticide and 
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Whom UMdm succeeded in 

also mentions the Tirahiah, (p. 60) but wrongly asserts 
tt both the Tirahiah and the Khokar wei. 
during the campaigns of 1205-6 f 
1018/1609 they continued to remain Musluns. Ibn 
Asir however, speaks of the conversion only ol the 
Tirahiah; the Khpkars are invariably . ^ j 
by Hasan Nizami and Minliaj as i^dels. Cou 
■^Hrahiah be a misreading for the 
ed by Fakhxe'Mudir as one of the tribes who joined the 
Khokar rebdlkm? The ‘Siahan’, in anj^me seems to 
be the persianised naine of the present Se ^ ® 

in Ro^i Gipssary of the Punjab Tribm (wd Castes, 

an, p. 894) . 
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ABCHITECTURAL MONl^MENl'S OF THE MEMELUKES. 

By the 12th century Muslim architecture liad acquired 
a definite style and convention and the Turks came to 
India with clear ideas about form and also method of 
construction of buildings. But they had of necessity 
to rely on native masons and craftsmen to execute their 
designs. These craftsmen were the inheritors of a 
beautiful and mature style and so, almost mi- 
consciously, they introduced into Muslim buildings many 
decorative and architectural details of Indian origin, 
for they had to rely mostly on their own interpretation 
of the design and ornamentation. 

The jMuslims, in turn, introduced many new features 
also. The native craftsmen, familiar with only the 
column and flat architrave for roofing, soon got used 
to the essentialljr JMuslim structural element of the arch 
and the vault. The slender Hindu spire gave way to 
the minaret and the dome; in arch construction, the cor- 
belled type was replaced by the more scientific voussoir 
system. Finally, the more extensive use of concrete and 
mortar made it possible to roof large spaces, a character- 
istic feature of Muslim buildings. The Plindu decora- 
tive style, made up of floral designs or plastic reliefs, 
was supplemented with flowing arabesque or geometric 
patterns, sometimes interwoven by graceful lettering 
of historical inscriptions or Quranic texts. The intro- 
duction of calligraphy in the scheme of architectural 
ornamentation, was, undeniably, a major contribution. 

The Jfjeineluke buildings illustrate the gradual blend- 
42 



iiig of alli these elements. The first building creetetl by 
the conquerors on Indian soil was, significantly enough, 
a mosque, whose lighted and wide spaces sharply con- 
trast the dark, narow and mysterious temple. The 
Qiiuahul Islam mosque was commenced in Delhi by 
Aibak in 592/1195, and finished in 1199. It was ad- 
mittedly built out of Hindu materials ; most of the 
colunms, shafts and capitals were hurriedly adapted to 
the requirements of a Muslim prayer hall, the sculp- 
tural carvings of animate figures being either defaced 
or concealed by turning them upside dow-n. In this 
improvisation was symbolised the whole Memeluke 
history. The mosque actually was raised on the plintli 
of a temple and, as Marshall has remarked, save for 
the mihmbs, the building has little to indicate its 
Islamic character; not even the constructional methods 
show any trace of Muslim influence. Probably to 
modify this Hindu apijearance, Aibak added a screen 
in front, in which a deliberate introduction of character- 
istically Muslim designs and ornaments is clearly 
noticeable. The facade of the arched entrance is en- 
livened by graceful calligraphic reproduction of Quranic 
texts, which, however, can hardly conceal the native 
craftsmen’s floral designs. The mosque at Ajmer, 
erected at about the same time and knomi as the 
Arhai-din-ka-jJwnpra„ was also built out of Hindu 
materials and so betray Hindu features, though its plan- 
ning and construction was more deliberate than that of 
its co.miterpart at Delhi. A more deliberately Muslim 
structure is the Qutb Minar, planned by Aibak some- 
time before 1199 but completed by Iltutmish. It re- 
presents a further stage in the evolution of the Indo-^ 
Muslim building art. The plan — it was evidently 
meant to serve as and also a tower of victory, 

— and the form are essentially Islamic, and the native 
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tradition has less freedom in its constructional details. 
Its floral designs are clearly dominated by the calli- 
graphy; the vertical flutings on the outer wall and 
I the elaborate corbelling on the balconies are exclusively 

I Muslim decorations. 

The tendency betrayed by the Qutb Mhmr is more 
pronounced n the buildings erected by Iltutmish. It 
would however seem that the conscious fostering of this 
tendenc 5 ^ to Islamise architecture must date from the 
end of his reign, for the tomb, known as Sultan 
GJmri, built over the remains of his eldest son who died 
in 1229, is still found to embody a great deal of native 
elements and patterns. As the earliest specimen of 
tomb-building in India, it has a marked difference in its 
plan from that of any. of the subsequent struc- 
tures. Slost of the architectural details, including pillai's, 
capitals and architraves, as u'ell as the decorative motifs, 
are decidedly native in inspiration. Even the arches 
are built on the Indian corbelled principle. The out- 
ward shape of the building is graceless but it has a 
better harmony of proportion than the tomb of the 
monarch himself. 

His other buildings show a marked increase in 
Islamic elements. At Delhi, he extended the Qmatul 
Islam, mosque, added two wings on either side, and put 
up a corresponding screen in front. On its facade, 
Bluslim decorative motifs dominate Hindu patterns 
more successfully than they do in that of Aibak. To the 
AThai-din-ka-,jhonpra also, Iltutmish made some addi- 
tions, notably bj’' raising a similar screen but of different 
proportions. But the decorations, though dominatingly 
Islamic in effect, do not compare in composite richness 
with those on his screen at Delhi. Nor is the Ajmer 
structure impressive in the haiimony of form and 
line. This probably represents Iltiutmish’s first attempt 
at artificially stimulating this natural tendency of in- 
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creased application of Muslim designs and details. The 
result, judging not only from the Ajmer specimen hut 
also from his own tomb, near the Qumtul Iskm, mosque, 
was not happy. This building, a four-walled endosure 
topped by a dome, is unpretentious in form and dimen- 
sions but the interior decorations on the walls, extending 
from floor to ceiling, are extremely elaborate and un- 
restrained. They have an effect of almost heavy, \nulgar 
gorgeousness; evidently, the Hindu craftsmen, diitctec 
to use exclusively the rich and elaborate patterns o . 
NM, Kufh and Tnghra letterings and geometric 
forms, were bewildered by the variety, and, being un- 
accustomed to their exclusive application, sacrificed 
balance to executing their alloted task; only here and 
there native designs are in evidence but they do little to 
relieve the monotony of curves, loops and angles. This 
sudden assertion of the non Indian 'motifs thus resulted 
in considerable loss of dignity and streng-th of the 
Muslim and the picturesque effect of the Hindu styles. 
Representing the continued application of this policy 
is the tomb, containing the sepulchre of Balban and 
his son, Muhammud, built in 1286, in the area known 
in those days as the Daiml Aimam. It is also puiel\ 
Muslim in execution but shows a more balanced use of 
the principles and motifs, and thus seems to prove tlie 
acclimatization of Muslim designs. It is also raaike^t 
by the first appearance of the true arch in place oi 
Indian types used in earlier buildings. 

Other buildings of the period, erected in the provin- 
cial cities follow more or less the same lines of develop- 
ment. Most of them, however, have been repaired and 
restored so many times subsequently, that tlieir original 
details have almost entirely disappeared. This is the 
case with Iltutmish’s mosque at Budaun, built in 1228, 
Balban’s mosque at J alali, built in 1206, and the tomb 
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of iBahauddin Zakariya at Multan (died 1262) believed 
to liave been built by the saint himself. The Ukhn 
Mfiudir at Bayana was originally a Hindu temple con- 
verted into a mosque but has since been reconverted into 
a itempie, At Multan is the tomb of another saint 
named Shamsuddin, locally known as Shams-i-Tabrez, 
which was built by his grandson, but which has received, 
from devotees, extensive renovations. Only the coftn- 
paratively insignificant tomb of another saint at Multan, 
called Shadna Shahid, (killed in 1288) 1ms preserved its 
original fabric, though in a very denuded fonn. The 
lofty gateway at Nagaur, known as the AtarMn-ha- 
Dancaza, has retained its original surface decorations; 
they are similar to those on Iltutmish’s screen at Ajmer 
and so should be ascribed to that period. JMuhammud b. 
Tughluq however, is known to have extensively renovat- 
ed the original structure. The minar of Balkan at Kol 
(Aligarh) erected during Mahmud’s reign, but 
wantonly destroyed by the British district officer in 1860, 
was, in point of time and also of style, the second of its 
kind in India, meant to serve as a pillar of victory. 
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rakshah, Farrukhi. 

cn 88 93. M. 128, 189-19-!, 197, 198, 

,110, 115, 196. 201, 211 214, 230 265. -W- 

GhaznawKle. 4, 8, 20. 

argunj, 13, 282, 35. 41, 53, 54, 21.), -16, *.x.4. 

295, 309. 

g“5Eita1» «f "•««?). «■ 

9 “’I? 278, 279. GliiyasuOdin (soil *’7 Khnanzm 

^’l6. ’ Shah), 196. , 

ri 11 16 Ghiyasuddin (Atnbac of Trac^, 

{2 ‘ Gliiyasiiddiii^ Balkan see Balkan, 

lud Qasim b. Hindu Gliiyasuddin. 

37, 57, 58, 66, 213, Gliiyasuddin b. ^.am Tsultan oi. 

Ghor), 26, 28-31. 80. 

16. Gliiyamiddin see Iwaz, bultan, 

GMyasuddin. , « m \ q** 

Jalaluddm Klialji, GWyasuddin, Mabmid (ox Ghor), *>* , 
Yaghrash Hhalji), <83, 320. 

222, 237, 261, 274. Glnvaftiidclin Txighluq, 38, 

304, 316. m, 236, 237, 292, 

Ghor, 4, 6, 20, 22, 24. 26-30. 33, 3i, 
56 SO 82-84, 19(1 198, 201.^ 

1 (prince and sultan), Ghoride/ 7-10, 25, 27, 28, 30. 31, 32, 

118, 126, 200, 244, 37^ 49, 80, 190. 

Ghori, 113. _ 

(sultan), 11, 16, 38, Malik Qatbiiddin Hasan, see 

222, 223, 254. 257, Qutbiiddin Hasan Ghon. 

286, 287, 289. 299, Ghori, Muhannnud, see ^Muizxiiddhi 
307, 315. Muhammud b. Bam. 

,, Ghiizz, 3, 21, 22. 23, 25-27. 

Girnar, 39. 

(2) Gogi% (river). 103, 16*>. 

^ Gola% 59. 

Gog and Magog, 2X0. 

Gomal, ptiss. 51, 52. 

Gopagiri, 142. 

Gopal, 144. _ _ 

Gopalirir, 159. *^-4^ 

• GopnUMariJnil)an % 142. 

Gorakhpur, 45. ^ 

GoVindacbandra, 42, 43, 45, 00. 
Govindapala, 48. 70. 

Govindarai, 42, 59. 

Gu1rat,44 18, 39-42, 44. 52, 91. 100, 
. .. lV>, 168 V 196. 279, 282. 291, SIS. 


Gabriel (angel), 316. 

Gahdvala, 42-46, 48, 55. ^9 62, 63, 
67, 69. 81, 102, 103, 140, 159, 264, 
296, 306, 309. 

Gakkar, 327. 

Ganapati, 145. 

Ganesh Bas Badrah, 15.^ 

Ganga (djmasty). 74, 134, 138. 
Gangarampur, 75. 

Ganles, 4.8, 50. 56. 60, 67, 71, 74, 
76 96, 123, 127, 136, 137, 138, 140. 
148, 150. 160. 242. 313. 

Ganges- Jumna Boiib, see Doab. 
Gangetic, valley, 4, 54, 82, 102, 149; 

— ^pMn| 81. 

Ganguri, 241. 

‘ Ga&nmnar \ 168. 

Gardah, 51, 52. ■■ * ■ 

Garga-javanas, 95. 

Garo ^^hills), 140. 

Garmsir, 26, 198. 

Gauhati, 77, 95. 139. 140. 

Gaya, 45, 46, 48, 141, 


Gurganj. 31. 

Gurgaon, 23, 147. 
Gurjara-Pratihara. 34, 
Guhhm^J’bralmni, 1 
Ferislita* 

Gwalior. 15, 43. 64, < 
101, .102, 107. 142. 
242, 254. 295. 
Gwalior Namah, 15. 
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Haji Dabir, 14, 155, 188' 

Hajinagar, 164, ■ 167. 

Ha jib' .Tuglmtigin, 55. 

Ha-jner, 93, 206, 207, 209. 

■ Hakra,, (riyer), 91. 

Ha'inadan, 216. 

Hamduilah JHastaiifi Qaz-vviai, S. '* 
Hamid' Baja,, 289. - 

Hamidaddia Mntriz, 285. 

Hamirpur, 142. 

Hammira (Chauhana), 18, 100. 148. 
"Mammira* (amir), 4. 55, 59. 
Eammira--MaJia--Kavyal IS, 59, 9S, 
99, 145. 

Hammiravariiia, 142. 

Haimay, GoC 77. 

Hansi, 35, 41, 54, 56, 57, 59 60, 90, 
109. 147, 239, 240. 

* Eara \ 55. 

Haras Ytribe> 78. 

'Earhars' (tribe), 78. 

Hariana, 241. 

Harisebandra, 63, 81. 

Hariraja, 61, 62, 63, 64. 

Harsha (of Kanouj), 33. 

Hasanak, 230. 

Hasan Arnal, 68, S3. 

Hasan Basri, 175, 177. 

Hasan Barani, see Barani, Hasan. 
Hasan Nzami, 9, 59, 60, 62, 64, 86, 
89, 92, 99, 100, 252, 285, 295, 
307, 32S. 

H||an Qarlugh, Saifuddin, see 
^ariug’li, Saifuddin Hasan. 

Hasan, Malik Qutbnddin, see Qutbud- 
din Hasan Ghori. 

Hathija Paik, 304. 

Hazaribagli, 46. 

Helmand (river and valley), 183, 199, 
Herat, 9, 23, 25-31, 201, 204, 208. 
Himalavas, 41, 50, 56, 128, 131, 189, 
313. 

‘ Eind % 168. 

Hindi, 17, 82, 121, 289. 

Hindu Khan (prince of Khwarizm), 
30. 

Himlu Khan, Malik, 111, 239. 
Hindukiish, 32, 173, 189. 194, 273. 
Hindu Shaliiya, 3, 93, 309, 314. 
Hinduism, 28, 85, 300, 303, 306. 
Hindusthan, 4* 50, 52-54, 57, 61, 62, 
66, 83, 109, 127, 144, j.49, 158, 160, 
162, 2i80, 281, 2^, 309, 312. 
Hiraman ikunsbi, 15. 

Hisar, 69. 

Hooghly, 46, 137. 

Hoshiarpur, 302. 

Hulaku, 6, 131-133, 154, 208, 210, 
247. 

.44 


Husain, A. M., 13. 

Husain, Kharmil, 78. 

Husamuddin Iwaz, see Iwaz, Sultan 
GMyasuddin. 

Husamuddin Manikpuri, 13. 

Husamuddin MarOda, 285. 

Husamuddin Ugbtilbak, see Ughulbak. 

I 

Ibn^ Battuta, 14, 37, ' 152, 289, 301, 

320. 

Ibnui Asir, 6, 67, 327, 328. 

Ibrahim (Ghaznawide), 54. 

Ibrahim, Adilsliali (of Bijapur), 14. 

Ighraki, 193. 

Ijas-uKhmravi, 12. 

Ikhtiyaruddin (Daulat Shah) Balka 

Elialji, see Balka Khalji. 

Ikhtiyaruddin Muhammud* Baklitiyar 
Khalji, see Baklitiyar Khalji. 

IkArslan, 23, 24, 27. 

Iladgiz, 78. 

JlagcM, 288. 

Ilbari, 3. 

li-khans, 280. 

Iltuniah, Malik Iklitiyaniddin, 113- 
116, 276. 

Iltutmish, Sultan Sliamsuddin, 9, 10, 
38, 63, 86-103, 106-110, 114, 120- 
122, 127, 134, 141, 143, 145, 146, 

148, 152, 153, 157, 161, 162, 170, 

172, 173, 191-193, 195, 196, 199, 
200, 207, 211, 217, 221, 226, 227, 

229, 23.3, 241, 243, 244, 247, 253, 

262, 265, 266-270, 276, 277, 279, 
286, 288, 296, 298, 308, 316-320, 
330-333. 

Imaduddin Eayhan, 121, 122, 125, 127, 
130, 131, 184, 205-207, 226. 

Imaduddin Shafurqani, 118 

Imadul Mulk, 158, 222, 223, 248, 

273. ■ 

Inderpat, (Indraprastha and Indras- 
thana) see Delhi, 

India, 1, 3-10, 14, 16, 33-35, 37, 42, 
44, 46, 49, 50, 51, 52, 64, 80-82, 85, 
91, 104, 106, 136, 140, 162, 173, 
174, 180, 189, 190, 192-197, 200, 

205, 230, 235, 243, 249, 260, 264, 

268 272, 273, 275, 278, 280, 281, 

284, 288, 292, 293, 298, 305, 309, 

312, 329. 331, 333. 

Indus (river), 3, 4, 82, 89, 92, 93, 
104, 128, 190-194, 197-202, 204, 205, 
210, 214, 327. 

Iran, 3, 83, 131, 278, 288. 

Iranian, 218, 275, 280, 288, 290. 

Iraq, 3, 6, 21, 23, 29, 132, 192, 196, 
197, 216, 220, 273. 

Xsami, (pen-name), 13, 109, 132, 210. 
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Ismaili (SMahs), 79, 279. 

Iwaz, (Malik Husamuddin, later,) 
Sultan Ghiyasuddin, 85, 94, 95, 96, 
97, 103, 240, 267. 

Izzuddin Balban-x- Yuzbaki^ see 
Yuzbald. 

J 

*Jabalifiiraf 41. 

Jadava, 39. 

Jadon Bhatti, 64, 99, 147. 

Jagannatk, 74. 

Jakajnagar, 164. 

Jail an Ara, 13. 

* Jahanbar\ 168. 

Jahangir (Mughal emperor). 13, 14, 
15. 

Jaichand (of Kanonj), 42^ 44, 45, 55, 
56, 62, 63. 

Jaina, 18, 279. 

Jain a gar, 48. 

Jaipur, 42. 

Jaisalmer, 37, 118. 

^Jaismgha^ (of Jitur'), 69. 
Jaitrasinha. 98, 100, 145, 146, 148, 
233. 

Jajallanagar, 135. 

Jajapella, 102, 342, 262. 

Jajatinagar, 135. 

‘ Jajaner^ see Hajner. 

^ Ja§magaf % 164. 

Ja.inagar, 75, 95, 123, 125, 134, 135, 
164, 166, 168, 'li89. 

Jajpur, 134. 

Jalalatuddin Eaziali, Sultana, see 
Haziah, Sultana. 

Jalali, 149, 159, 160, 248. 

Jalalnddin ^'saint of Sind), 284. 
Jalaluddin Firoz Ivhalii, Sultan, 
see Firoz, Sultan Jalaluddin, Khalji, 
Jalaluddin Masud, prince, see Masoid, 
Jalaluddin. 

Jalaluddin Masud Shah Jani, Malik, 
see Jani, Mjalik Jalaluddin Masud 
Shah. 

Jalaluddin Mangbarni, see Mangbarni. 
Jalaluddin Tabrezi, see Tabrezi, 
Jalaluddin. 

* Jallal Khoja ^ 304. 

Jalor, 40, 87, 99, 148. 

Jam (of Thattah), 38. 

.Tamaluddin Bustami, 219. 
Jamaluddin Yaqut, see Yaqut 

Jamaluddin. 

J ammi^-TwanJch^ 8, 

Jammu, 15, 35, 36, 214, 295. 

\Ja7n%.\ 101. 

‘ Jomuns \ 78. 

Jand, 23. 

Janer, 93, 210. 


Jani, Malik Alauddin, 96, 110, 124. 
Jani, Malik Jalaluddin Masud tShali, 
“also called Kulich Khan, ]2*K.126, 
136. 

Janjuha, 190. 

Japik, 45, 81. 

Jarali, 149. 

Jai'-um, 26. 

Jasahkarna, 43, 4.4. 

Jasovarma, 39. 

Jaspal Silira, Rana, 202, 203. 

Jat, 211, 247. 

JatAvan, 60. 

Jaunpur, 54, 6r3, 103, 158. 

* Javma \ 56, 65, 95, 136, 138. 

‘ Javana»l\mishlca \ 35. 

Jaivainiul Sikayat, 10, 

Jawarji, Malik, 177, 1.81. 

Jaxarte.s (river), 20, 21, 80, 192. 
Jayasinha Siddliaraja, 39, 40, 44. 
Jhansi, 45, 65, 98, 142, 144. 

Jhang, 302. 

Jhat Eai, 64. 

Jheluin (river), 78-80, 89, 93, 190, 
191, 197, 204. 

‘ Jitiir \ see Chitor. 

.Jodhpur. 98, 100, 307. 

Jubbalpur, 43, 44, 

Jud, (Koh-i-.Tud), 190, 214. 

Julliinder, 93, 302. 

Jumna (river), 43, 50, 60. 62, 101, 
142, 143, 176, 185, 302, 313. 
.Tunaidi, (MahnuuPs 'ivasir), 121. 
Junaidi, Nizamul Mulk, 109. 

Jiirjan, 30. 

Juwaini, Ataul Mulk, see Ataul Mulk 
Juwaini. , 

K 

.Kabir Khan, Malik, 110, 111, 113, 
129. 200-202, 237. 

Kabul, 2, 3, 189, 190, 193. 

Kaeehan, Malik Aitamar, 183-1 85, 
289. 

Kachwaha (Rajput), 43, 99. 

Kaikaus, Sultan Ruknuddin, 168, ISO, 
288. 

Kaikhusrau. 171, 172, 175, 178, 182, 
213, 214, 288. 

Kaiqubad, Sultan Muizzuddin, 12, 171, 
172, 175-186, 213. 214, 223, 227, 
228, 243, 249. 263, 268, 270, 273, 
288, 303. 

Kaithal, 116. 

Kaiumars, Sultan Shamsuddin, 180. 

184-188, 230, 288. 

Kaivarta. 46. 

Kajol, 48. 

Kaki, Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar, see Qutb- 
uddin Bakhtiyar Kaki. 
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Kalat'huri, 42, 43, 44. 

Kalluina, 52, 56. 

Ivnlinsj^a. 46, 47. 

ivalinjar, 42, 45, 45, 68, 70/71, 81,' 
98, lUl, 142, l-K/ 2115, 301. 

.KtUiyiin, 26. 

Kallurkot, 195 
Kalpi, 142, 296. 

Kama. (Kumaun), 140. 

Kama! MnJiiar, 278. 

Kamalu mi^prinied Kanian .99, 100, 
258. 

KmniM - T uhi rikh , 6 
Kampil, 159, 160, 248. 

Kainpilah, (39. 

^Kamrufr, 74, 95, 13S, 193. 

Kamrup, 4(3, 47, 75, 76, 95, 125, ISS- 
140. 

Kamtap-ur, 140. 

KaiiaibadasO')aoa, 77. 

Ivandaliar, 1S9, 190. 

XanouJ, 42, 46, 62, 63, 67, 69, 101, 
102, 124, 149, 185, 239, 241, 296, 
297. 

Kaanri, 160. 

Karra, 121, 124, 12(3, 128. 142, 143, 
180, 236, 237, 242. 

Karalia, pass, 51. 

* Karamihaf fan \ 75, 7(3. 

Karatoya, 75, 77, 78, 95, 139, 140. ^ 

** Karrnan (also Kerman); 27, mis- 
printo-l Tvinnan. 51, 82-84, 193, 
Kannamisa, 69. 

.KarmideTa,. 142. . 

Kurnal, 57, 325, 326, 

Kan van Eai, 66. 

Tvashli Khan, Malik Saifuddm, 2-26, 

244 

Kaslilu Khan, 118, 120, 130-132, 150, 
202, 204, 208-210, 237, 244, 314. 
Kashmir, 15, 190. 

Kasi, 43, (see also Benares). 

Kasili. 100, 146. 

Kasrai^, 258. 

.Kafcasin, (also Katasingli), 135. 
Katehar, 102, 160. 

Katahriya (itajpnt), 102, 149, 158, 
160. 

Kathiawar, 39. 

Kausik, 43. 

Kayadra, 53, 311, ' , 

Keranliy 64. ^ 

Kesava Sena, 95, 138. 

Kliaibar, pass, 51, 52. 

Khajuraho, 45, 68, 295. 

Khalji, 5, 7, 58, 69, 70, 82, ,85, 91, 
96, 97, 104, 122, 157, 173, 182, 183, 
186, 187, 193, 198, 214, 221, 231,, 
233, 236, 254, 257, 273, 286, 292, 

' 320 . - ■ ■ ■ ‘ 


Khalji, Sultan Alauddin, see Aia- 
nddin Kiialji, SnltaiL. 

Khal j i, Ikht iyarudd in Mnliaminud 
Bakhtiyar, see Bakhtiyar Khalji, 
Khalji, Sultan Jalalnd din Biroz, see 
Biroz Khalji, Sultan dalaluddin. 
Khalji, Sultan Qutbuddin Mubarak, 
see Qutbuddin Mubarak Khalji, 
Khan i-Sbahid, see Muhanimud, 
prinoe. 

Khanzadah, 147. 

* KJiarapara ^ (also Kkarparaka). 145, 
304. 

Kharnak, 31. 

Khasi (hills), 140. 

Klier, 99. 

Khita, 290. 

Khitai Turk, 3. 

Khiva, 84, see also Kliwarizm. 
Khokar, (also Ehalcaras)^ 36. 78, 79, 
89, 145, 190, 191, 195, 198, 200, 
211, 247, 301, 305, 327, 328 
Kliurasan, 22-24, 26-30, 90, 94, 192, 
193, 199, 208, 210. 273. 

Khnrasani, 58. 

KMil4isut'uhAl:Jil)m\ 8 . 

Khusrau, Amir, see Amir Klxusrau, 
Khusrau Malik (dliaznawide) , 25, 35, 
53, 295. 

Khusrau fson of Bahram, Sultan or 
Ghazni), 25, 35, 36. * 

Khusrau, (Sassanide king of Persia), 
315 

...Khwaja.Khatir, 177, 178, 220. 

Kliwand Amir, 8. 

Khwarizm, 21-24, 28. 

Khwarizmi, prince. 7, 38, 91; empire 
33, 90; troops, 88, 193, 198; kings, 
1.54; officers, 197: emperors, 216; 
history, 235; d^masty, 278. 
Khwarizm Shah, 23, 27, 28, 30-33, 
36, 51, 80-84, 88, 190, 200. 

Kikluk, Malik, 143. 

Kiloldiri, 176, 181, 185-187. 

* Kiradu, 53. 

Kirmani, Qutbuddin, 195. 

Kiramiah, (sect), 295^ 

Bdshangarh, 56, 

Kitabur Ralildh, 14. 

Koch, 76. 

Kochi, Malik, 110, 111. 

Kohana, 299. 

Koh-l-Jud, see Jud. 

KoMstan, 30. 

Kohpayaii, 147, 161, 214. 

Kol (also Koil), 62, 63, 83, 209, 220, 
246, 302, 303, 333. 

Eoia, see Goia. 

Konkan, 2, 40. 

Kosala, 43. See also Awadh. 
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Kotah, 40, 67, 145. 

Kothiwala, 25S, 

Ksihatriya, 34, 47, 

Kuliram, 59, 87, 88, 91, 

Kujah, 94, 192, 206. 

* Kerkalagiri 148. 

Kumarapala (of tlie -Pala dynasty), 

Knraarapala (“Kupala^’) of Bayana, 

■ .d4. ■ ■ 

Kumarapala (of Gujrat), 40. 
Kuroaon, see Kama, 

Kuntilah, 69. 

Kunya-IJrgendg, 21, 

Kuret Klian, IVIalik, 141, 203. 

Kurez, Malik, 130, 203. 

Kixrram, pass, 51. 

Knrramdeo, 149. 

Kurt (dynasty), 9. 

Kurt, Rukimddin, 9. 204, 208. 

Knrt, Shamsuddin, 203, 204, 

Kusdar, 93. 

L 

Lahore, 32. 35, 36, 52, 53, 57, 58, 78, 
79, 83, 85, SS-90, 92, 93, 103, 109, 
111, 113, 120/ 129, 157, 161. 

169, 170, 235, 244, 260, 265, 291- 
203, 205 320 323 

Lakhanapala 45, 55, 102. 

LakhaiOLor, 75, 76, 94, 123, 134-137. 
ZaJch Bulcsli, 66. 

Lakhisarai, 48. 

LaTcliminia, 72, 74, see also Lakslimana- 
' ,„sena. ■ 

Lakimaati, (Lnkflhanavati), 74 75, 
76, 32, 85, 87, 94, 95, 96, 97 *98. 
109, 111, 122-126, 134, 135, 'l37- 
139, 163, 165, 167, 168, 179, 212 
230, 234, 246, 267, 270, 31L 
Lakshmi, 266i 
Lakshmikama, 43. 

Lakhwal, 209. 

Lalitpnr, 41. 

Lamghan, 183. 

LataifiiUGMyasi, 80. 

Lavanaprasada, 41, 

Lawah/lOO, 146. 

Lodorva, 37 
Loliangcleo, 64, 

Lneknow, 168. 

LudJiiana, 207. 

m 

Mtmlimul Qurha fi AhJcamil HishaL 
257. 

Maeklishalir, 63. 

Madanapala, (of Bengal), 46, 47^ 48. 
Madanavarma, 43, 45. 


Madamn, 137, 

Madommaaapala,' '73."" ^ 

Magadha, 48/ 59.; 140. 

Malia-Benares, 168 , 

Maiiakal, 296. 

Mahanayaka,. (of BlK)tagga.rh)/ 141. 
Mahanadi, 135. 

Maharanaka (of Kakkaredi), 44, 142. 
Maliaranaka Pratapadiiarala, see 
Pratapadhavala. 

Malriar, Kamal, see Ivamal Mahiar, 
Mahoba, 42, 45, 68, 142, 143, 295. 
Maliigunj, 85. 

Mabmera, Rnkn, see Rnkn Mabmora. 
Malmiiid, Sultan, (of Oliazni), 4, 7, 
20, 34, 35, 37, 54. 55, 79, 224, 230, 

■ 265, 276, 279, 296, 309, 323. 
Mabmud, Ghiyasiidclin, (of Obor), 
see Gbiyasuddin, Mabmnd. 

Habmiid, Sultan Kasirnddin, see 
Kasiruddin Mabmnd, Sultan. 
Mabmud. Kasiruddin, (son of Iltiit- 
misb), see Kasimddin Mabmnd. 
prince. 

Mahmnd, Nasirnddin, (Biiglira Tvliau), 
see Bugbra Klian. 

IMabmndpiir, 265. 
klainamati, 164. 

Mianwali, 195. 

Mu jmal’i -FasiM^ S. 

Makala, 194. 

Makbdum, 48 
Makbiala, 194. 

‘ Maksidab ^ 85. 

Makran, 2, 93, 197, 327. 
Mpdaya-varmadeva, 98, 101. 

Maldab, 74, 75, 124, 302. 

Meldeo Bana, 168. 

Maliab, 299. 

Maikpnr, 194, 195. 

Maiksbab (Seljuq), 16, 21. 

Malka, 147,^ 148. 

MatlauhAmcar, 12. 

Mabyab, 39, 41, 43, 67, 99, 101, 142. 

144-146, 148, 312. 

Mamlnk, 276. 

Mandar, see Madaran. 

Mandabir, 211. 

Mandor, 40, 99, 118, 148. 

Maiiglana, 98, 99. 

Mangal Deo, 100. 

Mangbarni, Jalalnddin, (of Kbwa- 
rizm), 7, 38, 90, 91, 93. 128, 191, 
192 193, 194-197, 305. 

Mangu Khan, 6, 7, 205, 206. 
Mangutab, 202.. 

Maner, 69. 

Manikpur, 123, 128, 186, 221, 304, 
Mamkya^ 164. 

Mankislagb, 23. 
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270. 

Manstirfmr, 100^ HI II 
Marsliall^ Hir John, 

Marikla, Htisannukfiii, a(*e Hiisaai* 
uddin Marikin* 

Mannn\ 52^ 145. 
f a Mil i kuh A Imi r, 1 7 . 

'Mjwud (!', Ohnznawido), 20, 21, 3-k 

m, 

Maf^ud (in, (tha/Tinwide), 55, 50, 
Ala-sud, Suit a a AlantOlin , seo. Aland- 
din ]\la,sn<l, Sultan. 

Mastid, prinao Jalalnddin, (non of 
ntatmish), 2()5-20B. 

Maand-i-Sad 1). Sahnan, 55. 

IVlasum, Id'uhaTnmud, soo Mir Masum. 
Matliiirnh, 00. 142, 29B. 

Afawardi, Ahnind b, Hasan, 10, 220, 
■229/255'. 


Meerut, 60, 

150, 

303. 




Megbua. (river). 

164. 




Memeluko, 

rl. 19, :Jl 

4-216, 

218, 

220. 

221 224 

225 

231, 

242 

245, 

249 ! 

259] 262 ' 

263 ’ 

266 

’ 271* 

273, 

276, 

277* 279, 

280. 

. 282 

:-284, 

28(5, 

287, 

290-294, 300, ; 

304, 

305, 329, 3 

MO. 

Morv, 21-23 

07 

f '"(if 

30, , 

31. 



Mer?<w-rud,, 

31. 






'fii0S«)poto.nna, 0. 

Mew, X47, 

Mewnr, 50, 40, 145, 148. 

Mewat, 145-1-17. 

Mewati,, 147. 148, 15S, 159, 205, 261. 

Mher, 05, IMl. 

Miapur, 150. 

Midnapur^ 135, 137, 

Mihir, 117. 

Minas, 211. 

Minhaj, Minbaj-i-Siraj, or Minhaj- 
uddin, Abu Umar b. Birajuddin aU 
Jmjans 9-11, 30, 72, 74, 75, 76, 
93, 97, 101, 118, 119, 122, 123, 126, 
143, 145, 146, 152, 192, 205, 207, 

221, 223, 224, 220, 228, 230, 241, 

244 246, 247, 250, 255, 257, 266, 

277, 278, 279, 285, 296, 325, 327. 

Mir AH Bber Qaani, 15. 

Miratul Ahrar, 13. 

Mir Klivand, 8. 

Mir Masum, 15, 30. 

Mirzapur, 63, -81. 

Mithila, 47, 48, 95. 

Mlecdia, 35, 36. 

Mongbyr, 48, 63, 140. 

Mongol, 3, 6, 7, 9, 29, 33, 90, 91, 
967104, 113, 117, 119, 127, 133, 152- 
155, 161, 162, 169-171, 174, 178, 
179, 181, 185, 191-212, 215, 

244, 270, 271, 275, 278, 282, 285, 
286, 313, 314, 317. 


Moradabad. 60. 

Muayyid, 22, 23, 26, 27. 

Mubarak Khalji, Buitan Qiitbuddin, 
see Qutbuddin Mubarak Kbaiji. 

Mubarak (Huiznawi, Syed, 298. 

MiigbaJ, 5, 14, 80, .190, 227, 256, 260, 
282. 

Mugbisucldbi {qa<zi), 254, 300. 

Mugbisudd in, Yuzbak, Ikbtiya.ruddin, 
see Yiizbak-i-Tugbrii. 

Mugbisuddin Tugbril, sec Tughril, 
Mngbisuddin. 

Afubammud, prince (son of Balban, 
also called Khan-LSMMd), 12, 169, 
170, 175. 212, 236, 332. 

Mubammud (Propbet), 300. 

Mubammud (son of Kasblu Klian), 
132, 133. 

Mubammud Bulaq, see Bulaq, 
Mubammud. 

Mubammud Masum, see Mir Masum. 

Mubammud (of Narnaul), 302. 

Mubammud b. Bam. Sultan Miiizzud- 
din, sec Muizzuddin. Mubammud b. 
Bam. 

Mubammud Sberan Khalji, 76, 85. 

Mubammud b. Tugbluq, Buitan, 220, 
222, 27, 250, 262, 268. 

Mubammud b, Qasim, 2. 

Mubammud Qasim b, Hindu Khan, 
see Eerisbta. 

Mpbammud Qad Daraz, see Qad 
baraz. 

Mubazzabuddin. Kbwaja, 111, 115, 
121, 219, 220, 314. 

Muinuddin Chisliti, Banjari, 281, 283, 
302. 

Mmzzuddin Babram, Sultan, see 
Balrram. 

Muizzuddin Kaiqubad, see Kaiqubad, 
Sultan Muizzuddin. 

Muizzuddm Mubammud b. Sam, Sul- 
tan, (of Gbor), 17, 28, 31-33, 35-38, 
42, 51-54, 57-59, 61-66, 78-84, 92, 
104, 188, 190, 191, 217, 221, 235, 

244. 264, 266, 270, 273, 279, 282, 

295I297, 300, 301, 309, 311, 315, 

318, 320, 324, 327, 328. 

Mulahidah^ 30, 79, 278, 280. 

Mularaja (of (lujrat), 39, 51, 53. 

Multan, 35, 36-38, 52, 53, 78, 87, 91- 
93, 109, 121, 129-133, 161, 169, 171, 
175, 178, 179, 181, 182, 186, 191, 

192, 194-205, 20S-210, 212-214, 

235, 237, 253, ,270, 279, 281, ’282, 

286, 298, 333. 

Muntal^lwint-Twarilch^ 14. 

Murgbab {river)» 26. 
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MuzalPar KFan, 149. 
Myrnensingh., 139, 140. 

N 


Kadia (also *"Nodia"*)f 71-75, 137, 
138. 

Nadol, 39, 40, G6, 67, 99. 

Nagar, 75. 

ISTagari, script, 198, 218. 

Kagaur, 52, 95, 118, 130, 146, 149, 
237, 270, 333. 

Nagfla, 100. 

Nahar Deo, 102, 144, 146. 

Nahar Deva, 102, 144 
78. 

Najmuddm Abu Bakr, 119-120, 121, 

122 . 

Kajmuddin Abu Bakr Mubammud b 
All, al-Eawandi, 6. 

Najmuddm Sugbra, 219. 

Nal. Eaja, 297. 

Nalanda, 70. 

* Nalpw ^ 142. 

Nandanab, 93, 94, 192, 195, 197, 204. 

Nanyadeva, 47. 

Karain, 58. 325, See also Tarain. 

Narangoi, 240. 

iSTarasiaba, (of Orissa), 44, 134-137, 
311. 

* Nardm* \ 93. 

NarMlab, 164-167. 

Naruaul, 302. 

ISTarwar, 98, 99, 102, 142-144. 

Nasiri, Madrasah, 282. 

Nasiruddiu Oarlugb, (son of Saif- 
uddin Hasan), 209. 

Wasiruddin Mahmud, Sultan, 10, 93, 
116, 119-122, 124-127, 130, ,13i; 
141, 147, 148, 352. 153, 158. 162, 
169, 176, 203-205, 207-210. 219, 
226, 227, 230, 240, 242, 244, 258, 
26-4, 268-270, 319, 333. 

Kasxrnddin Mahmud, prince (eldest 
son of Iltutmisb), 89, 90, 96, 97, 
103, 106, 286. 

Hasiruddin Malimud, Bugbra Khan, 
see Bugbra Khan. 

‘ Natir \ sic for Tunir which see. 

Kauja, EaJa, see Eaja Kauja. 

Karadwip, 22. See also Nadia. 

Nepal, 78, 313. 

Nessa, 27. 

Nessawi, Nuruddin Mubammud Zai- 
dari, 7. 

Nevill, 266, 267, 269, 271. 

Newal. 297. 

Nilauti, 159. 

Nile (river), 50, - 

Neshapur, 23, 27, 30. / 


Nisyani, Tahir Miihammud, see 
Tahir Muhammud Nisyani, 
Niyaltigin, Ahmad, 54. 

Nizami, Hasan, see Hasan Nizami, 
Nizami tJi-uzi, 26. 

Nizamuddin Auliya (Binlauni), 12. 
280, 282, 302. 

Nizamuddin Baldishi. 14, 325. 
Nizamuddin, MiUik, 177-182, 263. 

.276. 

Nizamul Mulk, Tusi, 16, 234. 
Nii^mnut-Twankh, 7. 

Noakhali. 164. 

*Nuhaoor^ see Lahore. 

Nur Turk, 279, 280. 

Nuruddin, qasi (of Barau), 324. 
Nuruddin Mubammud Aud, see Auii,. 

N uruddin Muhammud . 

Nuruddin Muhammud Zaidari, Nes- 
sawi, see Nessawi Nuruddin Mu 
haramud. 

Nuslitigin, 21. 

Nusrat Khan, Malik, .209, 211. 

0 

Orissa, 44. 47. 74, 95, 123, 134. 135- 
138, 164, 168, 213. 

"OdmtapuH^ see Uddandapur. 

Oxus (river), 20, 31, 32. 

P 

"Paohapur\ 56. 

Padmo,, 164. 

Pakpattan, 56, 282. 

Pala, 43, 45-48. 

Palam, 145, 807. 

Palapala, 48. 

Panjnad (river), 200. 

Pan j or, 149. 

Parihara, 40, 64, 98, 101. 102, 148. 
Paramaras, 38-42, 101, 148. 
Paramardi, (of Kalin jar) 42, 45, 68 
81. 

Paramardi (Kalaelmri ) , 44. 

Fasraur, 90, 196. 

Patiala, 57, 149. 

Patiali. 69, 159, 160, 248. 

Patna, 45, 48, 140. 

Patti kcra, 164. 

Pavanaduto/in. 135. 

Persia, 8, 128, 215, 280, 315. 

Persian, 2, 17, 86, 90. 260, 272. 

2<86, 288, 299, 305, 325. 

Peshawar, 35, 36. 51-53, 190, 191, 327. 
Pxtlnpati, 46, 140, 141. 
Pratapadhavala, 45, 81. 

Pratapadevi, 61, 

Prithu, 103. 

Prithvira-ja, 18. 28, 35, 36, 41, 56-61, 
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Pfitkimrtja Eamn, 1 3, ,17, -II. 42, 50. 
Prithiflmja^ 1 7, 4:2. 

Pttiwai. 257, 2m» 

Ptiiiclits, 251. 


Biinjal 

4, 

a5, 33. :^t.a7, 40, BiK ! 

vpnB 

78, 

7!l, 

H3. 84. 8«, 91. 03, 

, 94 

127, 

128 

, 1.12, I.1.3, IBO. 101, 

194. 

195, 

19? 

•, 198. 200, 202, 200, 

208* 

210, 

213 

i-21.5, 224, 247, 28T, 

30% 

327. 





Purana Qilaj 290. 

Puratan Pmhandha l^amorakat IB. 
Puri. 48, 

Puslikar, 55. 


Qaam\ Mir Ali Slier, see Mir Ali 
S.1ier (Jaani. 

■Qad "Daraz, Malik Miilranmnid, 324. 

Qaiuuiz 85. 

QalqnslinKuli, 15, 220 

Qamaruddm Ivirmani, 195. 

Qaraelial, 195. 

(|ira-Kbifai, 22-34, 27, 28, 30-32. 
38. 

■QammiiaJK 35-38, T9, 278. 270, 299. 

Qaraqnsh Tvhau, Malik, 115, 118, 119, 
201, 270. 

Qaraqoraui, 205. 

'Qarlugli, 3. 21, 24, 204, 2(54. 

Qnriugb. SaiLaiddin Hasan^ 03, 129 
130, 107-202, 204, 200. 

■QazwlBi, Hamdidlali Mustaud, see 
HaradiTlla-b Mustauli Qazwiai. 

Qipchaq, 29, 

()irmius->Sa-dm‘7h 32. 

Qirheff, 280. 

CJiwaTnuddin, Malik. 177. 

Qhvaauil Mulk, 5S, 61. 

Qubaebab, ISTasiruddin, 10, 82, 87-92, 
100, 191, 195, 196498, 261. 

■Qiibbatnl Tslain^ 299. 

^.uriltai, 199. 

Qutb Minar, 61. 

'Qutbiiddin ‘Aibak, see Aibak, Qut- 
biiddin. 

'Qatbiiddin Bakbtiyar Kaki, 13,. 197, 
319, 281. 

‘Quibuddm Hasan Gbori, Malik, 2-4, 
118, 120, 198. 

'Qiitbuddin ATubarak Kbalji, Bnltan, 
272. 

•Qntlngli Khan, 127, 126, 130432, 
"l47, 206, 344. 


Eadtolhara, 99. 
Eaghava, 47. 
HahatMhM^liebbm, 13. 


13, 

6. 

Paibaniagnrh, ’ 305, 

Pal Beemjit Mal^ see Beerajit AfaL 
Jiainsi, 09. 

Eaiml, 7S. , 

MmjfmM, 18, 

'Baja Fauja, 164, 167* 

' 304, 

Maj D€irm!mn,% 15. 

Bajput, 4^ 5, 18, 03-30, 38, 52-54, 
60-66, 68, 72, 82, 85, 67, 98, 100, 
104, 119, 141, 142-143, 147, 148, 
158, 159, 293, 310-313, 326. 
Bajputana, 18, 30, 40-41, 50, 52. 53, 
60, 61, 65-67, 98-101, 104, 118, 
145-148, 211, B13. 

Bamganga (river), 149. 

Bampala, 46* 

Bamsin, 99. 

Bana Ohahir AJari^ 102, 144. See 
also Ohaharadeva* 

Bangamati, 77* 

Eanthambhor, 18, 61, 64, 87, 98, 99, 
102, 144146, 148, 233. 

Banpal/ 128. • 

Barlx 46, 75, 05, 136, 138. 

18. 

Basiduddin, waBir^ 7, 8* 

Bashiduddin, 101. 

Eashtraktitas, 45, 46, 67, 102. 

Eathor, 91, 

Batnapha, 164. 

Batnapur, 44, 90. 

MmcBatul Aqtab, 13, 

BauBatihhJmmt, 9. 

Eaverty, (Major H. (x.), 14, 97, 116, 
^4, 241. 325, ,327. 

Eavi, (river), 4, 80, 192, 201, 204, 
211, 213, 214, 

Eamlpindi, 194. 

Eawandl, Kajmuddm Abu Bakr, 6. 
Ea^vats, 1,68. 

Eayhan, Imaduddin, see Imaduddin 
Baylian. ~ , , 

Eaziah, Sultana Jalalatiiddin), 94, 99, 
106-114, 116, 12% 126, 129, 144, 
145,- 198, 200, 226, 247, 24$, 265, 270, 
279, al9. 

Eewah,' 44, 142.' 

Ehotak, 177. 

15. 

Biwari, 147. , ' 

Eoliilkhand, 102, 150. 

Bhotasgarh, 141* 

Bijse, 327, ■328. ' 

Boss, 9, 14. 

Bukn MAhmera,' 280. 

Eulaindain '(saint of Bind), 282. 


I3G, 

213, 


vari. 

frishfa^ 

'UBidah^ 

^lasiidil 

mf, 7/ 
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BukBTiddin Xaikaus, see Kaikaus. 
BukDLuddija Kurt, see Kurt, Kuk- 
Buddin. 

Bupnagar; 55, 

Burki, 150, 

Byarideva, 47. 

s 

Subuktigin (of Gliazui), 276, 327. 
Sadar Jalian Giijrati, 11. 

Sadaruddin (saint of Sind) 282. 
Sadruddin (of Multan), 171. 

Safed Kok, 52. 

SafinaM Auliya, 13. 

Sagar, 44. 

Sliahajapala, 40. 

Saklat, 69. 

Saiili, 69. 

Saifuddm Aibak, Malik, see Aibak, 
Malik"^ Saifuddin. 

Saifuddin, (younger brother of 
Alaudditt Jaliansoz), 26, 

Saifuddin Suri, 24, 25. 

328, 

SiaruLArefin, 13. 

SakavS, 312. 

Sakfii Sarwar, 302. 

\Sanhnat% 74. 

Saiari, Malik Fakhruddin, see Faldi 
ruddin Saiari, klalik. 

Sail Bahadur, 132, 133, 203, 206, 208, 
Salim, CTimlam Husain, 16. 

Salilipur, 299. 

Sallakshanapala, 64, 65. 

Salt Bange, 52, 78, 89, 90, 93, 169, 
190-194^ 196\ 202, 203, 206, 211, 
' .214. ' ' 

Samana, 89, 121, 132, 183, 209, 211, 
212, 214, 238. 

Saxnanta, (of Ajmer), 40. 

Samanta Sinha (of Chitor), 40. 
Samanta Eai, 135. 

Samarkand, 20, 23, 24, 

Samarkand, Khan of, 21, 24, 31. 
Samara Siiiha, 148. 
*.Smna^Soraki^Dev<i\ 98, 233. 

Sambhal, 124, 149, 160, 205. 
Sambhar, 55, 100, 148. 

Sanehor, 99. 

Sang-i«Surakh, (mountain), 51, 52. 
San jar, (Seljuq emperor), 20-23, 25, 
26. 

San jar Sihwiatani, 127. , 

*8anhmiaV (Sankakot?) 74. 
Sanlcuran, 51, 82, 34, 327. 

Sanskrit, IS, 55, 56, 59, 77, 100, 141, 
145, 286, 299, 302, 304, .307. 
Santosh, 85. . , : 

Santur, 161. 

Santurgarh, 128. 

SapadWaksha, ' 50, 140* • ; . 


Saraju (river; also "8am" or 
127, .167, 179, 180. 

Sarakhs, 23, 27, 30, 31. 

Sarhatta, 99, 

Sarka, 78. 

Sarsuti, 5B, 5% 87. 88, 91, 325, 326. 

Sana ram. 141. 

32S. 

Beluvan, 93, 196-198, 200, 202. 

Seistan, 199. 

Beljuq, 3, 4, 6, 16. 20, 22, 23. 29, 35, 
116. 154, 234, 235,^ 27.8. 

Sena, Kesuva, se(‘ Kesu vasena. 

Sena. Lakslimana, soo Lakshrnanasen.a 

Sena, Yijaya, see Vijaya-sena. 

Senn, Tiswarup, see Viswarupsena. 

Shahdodxh'hadrama, ('oiiis, 103. 

Shadiia Shahid, 333. 

Shafei, 280. 

Shahabad. 45, 140. 

Sliahabuddin, 103. 

Bhahalniddin Abbas, 16, 220, 268. 
269, 276. 

Bhahak, Malik, 181. 

vBhahjahan, 13. 

Bhalir-i-Na.u, 176. 

Shall Turkan, 108, 109, 11,0. 

Bhaista Khan. 183. 

Biiaka-rgianj, Farid uddin, see ^Farld- 
uddin Bhaka-rgun j . 

Bhansabani, (dvnaslv), 4, 6, 8, 10. 17y 
33, 36, 54, 63. 80, 278, 280, 295. 
309. 

Bhamsuddin Tabn^zi, (Bhaius-b 
Tabrez), 333. 

Bha.msnddin lilutmish, Builan, nee 
litutm ivHh , Sul ( mi Bhanisud d in, 

Bhamsuddin, Qa::i, 121. 

Bhamsuddin Kaiumars, Sultan, see- 
Kaiumars, Bnltan Bhainnsuddiu. 

Bhfl'asuhhodaya, IS. 302. 

Bher Shah Bur, 2'1'6. 

Slier Khan, Sunqttr. 120. 121. 130, 
131, 156, 164, 169, 203, 211. 244. 

8Jmh, 278-280. 

Sialkot 35, 30, 53, 90, 93, 191. 192. 
196. 

Siddharaja, Jayaainha, see Ja 5 '“aainlia 
Bidtlharaja. 

Bid I Mania, 174. 

Bikkim, 77. 

Bilhalio, 77. 

Silahara (dyniu^iy), 40. 

Sinanuddin Cluinmni*, 38, 92, 196. 

Sind, 2, 4, 15, E3, 84, 36-38, 49, 
52, 82, 89, 92, 127-133, 161, 16S, 
m, 197, 199-205> 208-211, 236, 
253, 272, 279, 282, 318. 

BM Sagar Boab, 51, 52, 90, 90, 
190, 192. 198, 198-202, 212. 

BiraUi’JalaHddin Mangi)ami, 7 , 
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Birhind, 57, SO, (Siilimdah). 
Sirfiindi, Yaliva b. Almiad b. Ab 
Abdullali, see Yaliva Slrlxindi. 
Biraiur^ 128. 131, 206. 

SiroM, 40, 67 (Siroh^). 

Siyasat Klian, 183. 

Biyasat Nam/ih, 16, 227. 

Shvalikli 5, 34, 50, 88, 148, 239, 
Biwistan, see Seluvan. 

Sodliara (rivei\ ancient name for tlic- 
Cliinab), 200, 206. 

Solanki, 91: see also Clialukya. 
Bomeswara. 40, 41. 

Somnath, 290. 

Brarnanas, 70. 

Bri Krishna, 299. 

BubJml Asha, 16. 

SuA 104, 2S1-2S3. 

Suglira^ ISTajiniiddiii, see ISTajmuddm 
Siighra. 

Suhrawardia, (order of the Sufis)' 
281. 

Bnlaiman, 22. 

Bulaiman monatains, 51, 52. 
Bnltankot, 64, 65. 

Snltanpur, 272. 

Buitansliali, 27-29. 

(eonntry), 135, 13S. 

t Summa, (tribe), 15, 38. 

Bninra (d-vmastv^ . 15, 37-39, 92, 279. 
\ Bnnam, 209, 211, 212, 238. 

^ -t Bnnargaon, 104, 166, 16S. 
Sundarbans, 73. 

278-280. 

^ Bnnqar, Eadrnddin, see Badrnddm 
Bunqar, 

Snrkha, Malik, 1S3, 184, 187. 

Burj ana -CM ri fa -Kavya, 1 8 . 

Butlej, (riverl, 50, 56, 206, 207, 208. 


Qiran), 103, 123, 124, 135, 136, 

142, 144, 164. 

Taniur Khan, (muqti,. of Samana), 

211 , 212 . 

Tamur lOian, (Mongol general), 213,, 
214. 

Tarai, see Tarain. 

Yarain, 54, 5S, 82, 89, 325, 326. 

Taranath, 09, 70. * 

Tarawari, see Azimabad-Tara^vari. 

Tarikh, Alfi, 8; Vdnagiti, S: Ferishfar 
14; F'iTossliaTiif 11, 308; GvzlcJah, 
8 ; JaliayGcuslmA-rJnmahv, 6: Masndlf 
230; Masumi, 15; Mubdrakslmhi,, 
14, 100 ; Tcluri, 15, 38; Wassaf, 7. 

Tartary, 3, 90. 

Tatar, 21G. 

Tatar Khan, 126. 163, 164. 

Ta-yasai, Malik Kasiruddin, 101, 102, 
ilo, 143. 242, 262. 

Temnjin, see Changiz Khan. 

Terai, 50. 

Tliaiieswar, SB, 325, 328, 

Thangir, (also Tahangarh), .v, 99, 

100 . 

Thari. (desert), 38, 

Thattah, 15, 38. 

Thomas, Edward, 97, 233, 263, 266,. 
267. 

Tibetan, chrcai cl er, 70. 

Tibet, 75, 76, 189. 

Tijara, 99. 

Tiioki, see Biloki and Tiloki. 

Tipper ah, IS, 164. 

Tirahiali, (tribe), 327, 328. 

Tirhxit, 95, 103, 128. 

Tirmiz, 32. 

Tista, 75. 

Toelii, pass, 51,- 52. 

Tod, Col. 17, 37, 145. 

Tomaras, (Rajputs), 41, 43, 59, 61.. 

Toms, (river), 142. 

Torawana, 326. 

Traiiokyavarina, 44, 81, 142, 143. 

Transoxiana, 20, 21, 24, 29, 32, 236» 

Triloehanpal, 309. 

Tripnri, 43, 

Tughan Shah, 27. 

Tughatigin, Hajib, 55, 

Tughluq, dynasty, 220, 221, 236, 238, 
246, 254, 257/ 276, 283, 287, 289. 

Tnghlnq, Sultan Firoz, see Firoz 
Tnghluq, 

Tnghluq Sultan Ghiyasuddin, see 
GMyasuddin Tughluq, Sultan. 

Tughluq, Muhammud b., see Muham- 
mud b., Tughluq. 

Tughril (title), 288. 

Tughril (of Herat), 28, 29. 

IFughril (Beljuq Atabek of Iraq), 29. 


Tabaqat-i-Akbari, 14, 291, 
Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, 10, 11, 53, 70, 

103, 204, 227, 263, 275. 
Tabarhinclah, 57, 325. 

Tabrezi, Jalaluddin, IS, 282, 302. 
Tabrezi, Shamsuddin, see Bham- 
suddin Tabrezi. 

Tafsihi-Sikka, 25. 

Tahangarh, 64. 

Tahir Muhammud Nisyani, 15, 37. 
Tajik, 1, 113, 

Tajuddin YalduZj see Yalduz, 
Tajuddin. 

Tajul Mcictsir, 9, 252. 

Takash (Khwarizm Shah) 27-31. 
Talqan, 26, 193 (misprinted Talkan). 
Talsandah, 149. 

Talwarah, 325, , , 

Tamur Khan, Malik (Qamarad^ 
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Tng^il. Bahamldin, 65, 80. 

Tiigliril, (later Siiltaa MuglueudOm 
Tugiml), 155, 163-165,107, 168,263, 

Tagliril, IklitiyamOOiE J uisbak, 
(later Bultan M-ughisucMin), see 
Yuzbak. 

■ TugliriM-Tughan Ivlmn, Malik, 111, 
122-125, 134-136, 276. 

Tiihfatul Kiram, 15, 37, 38. 

TiikhaTistan, 26, 201. 

Tulak, 26, 57. 

Tnli, 193. 

Tummana (dynasty), 44, . 

Ttrnir, 65. 

Turk, 2, 5, 83, 34, 52, 54-56, 65 67, 
68, 70, 73, 76, 81, 82, 86, ^112. 
121, 140, 141. 153, 173, 183, 188. 

190, 216, 219, 231, 234, 272, 273, 

^75, 277, 278, 28$, 290, 296, 300, 

306, 309-315, 319, 329. . 

Tnrkestaa. .4, 131,.: 162, 174, '183, 205, 
288, 290. 

Tiirki, 2SS. 

“TurMsk; 1,‘ 3-5, 21, 33; 54, 60-62, 

60-68, 78, 88, 111, 113. 114, 118, 

* 119, 121, 122, iS4, 153, 162, 173, 174, 

182-188, 205, 218, 229, 231, 249, 26$; 
273, 275-277, 279, 280, 288, 289, 
312-314. 317, 319, 320. 

Turtai, 191', 197. 

Tumslilccu 52, 53, 55, 69, 73, 77, 99, 
142, 146, 148, 164, 307, 

Turushhadanda, 55, 306. 

Tus, 16, 23, 27, 30, 31, 

Tuzaki, 177, 182, 183. 

V 

Dch, 36, 37, 52, 53, 82, 89, 92, 111, 
119, 129-132, 196, 199-202, 204, 205, 
209, 210. 

Udaipur, 40; 42. 

ITdayakarna, 47. 

Uddandapuiv 48, 69-70, 140. 

*Udisah^ see Uclaisinka (of Jalor). 

Ugkulbak, HiiBamuddin, 63, 68. 

Ugliulbak, (Turkish name), 288. 

Ujjain, 67, 101. 296. 

Uktai Khan, 128, 199. 

Ulugh Khan, (title), 277. 

Ulugh Khan, 162, 202-207, 209, 261; 
see also Balkan, Sultan Ohiyas- 
uddin. 

Umardauj 136-138; see also Amardan. 

United Provinces, 17. 

Urdu, 305. 

XTsman, Khan of Samarqand, 81. 

Utkal, 46. 

tJsibek Fai,. 1964.W*' .. 


Yaidya, 325, 


Vaiilyaoeva, - 4 . 

Vuitnnuii, (rtver), 134, 

Vnilabluuleva. (of Kaiwrup), 4T 
VnUunaikmt. 98, 233. 

Vanaraja, 141, 

VimMuIri, 46, 47^ 75, 95, 136, 
VarmauH (dyiuisly), 46, 47. 
Vidyaputi, 307. 

Vignihfuuja, 56. 

Vijayachandro, *15, 55. 

Yijajakamn, Baiftaka, 63. 

Vi jayina nd irgarh , 64, 

Vijayasei'ia, 46, 47. . 

Uijnot, 91, 

Vikriunadltya, (Chaltikya), 47. 
Yikranipur, 74, 164, 167, 

Vikramsiia, 70. 

Vindhya (Mts^ 34, 41, 50. 
Viraiiarayana, 99, 

Virnarayaria, 99.>, 

' Viravarma, 142. 

Visnlaxnira, 42, 

Visalraja, 41, 

Visimu, 307* 

VisvarupBena, 95, 138. 

Vynghra, 142. 

w 

Wnilund, 309. i 

Wanjrut, 91. J 

Wiqaifali^ 16, yi 

Wuzirabad, 206, 

Wright, Nelson, 263^ 266-270. 

Y 

Yaghrash Khalji, sec Firoz, Hultan 
Julaluddin Khalji. 

Ynhya Sirhindi, 14, 37, 165, ISfi 
32o. 

Yakskapala, 40. 

Yalduz, Tajuddin, 35, 51. 52, 80, 82- 
85, 87, 191, 264, 320, m, 

Yaqub, 16. 

Yaqut, Jamaluddin, 112, 114, 

Yuzbak, Ikhtiyaniddin Yuzh'-lc-i- 
Tnghril, (later Bultan Mugh md- 
din), 124-126. 136-138, 201/284. 
Yuzbaki, Izzuddin Balban* ISS, IS®, 
138. ' 


Zabul, 2. 

ZafaTabad, 54, 68* ' 

Zafqrde-WuKk'iy.M.,^. ............ 

J^akariya, Bahauddin, sae 
SJakariya* 

Zamin Daw^r, 26. 
ffiauddiu (of TttkkU 57, 58/ 

Ziauaa^i Barani, me 
ZwBddiB, Nawrt (at % 




